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ometimes, when a good customer wants a 
commercial loan it looks as if you’ll have to turr him down. If you do, you 


may be minus a customer, a loan and a profit. 


Many bankers have solved this problem by suggesting a field warehouse 


loan on the customer's inventory. Under this plan, Douglas-Guardian 
issues warehouse receipts on the borrower’s merchandise without moving it 
off his premises. Result: Your customer gets his money—your bank 

gets two-fold security (the warehouse receipts and the merchandise) and, 


of course, you keep a customer plus his good will and the profit on his loan. 


YOU MAKE THE LOANS —WE’LL MAKE THEM SAFE 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


} 
“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” ~ 


NEW ORLEANS I, La., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bldg. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. HARTFORD, Conn., 149 Woodland St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat‘! Bank Bldg. MIAMI 44, Fla., 2450 S.W. 62nd Ave. 
CLEVELAND 23, Ohio, 398 E. 232 St. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bidg. DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bidg. 

DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif.,300 Montgomery St. MARION, Ind., PO. Box 742 

SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., 1368 Walsh St., S.E. 
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A lot of little things... 


Good bank service speaks in whispers, never raises its voice. It is the sum 


total of a hundred seemingly small considerations . . . from a friendly 
greeting to the subtle compliment you pay a customer when you provide him 
with quality check papers. Checks lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers 
are used the world over with justifiable pride and assurance of safety. Your 
customers, too, will appreciate them. If you have not used these fine 


papers, samples may be obtained from your lithographer or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1NDIvVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Headliners 


We suggest that the well-informed 
reader will be sure he doesn’t miss 
in this July issue: 

BANKING’s Report on the credit 
outlook, based on a national survey 
conducted by the Credit Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association. 

The commentary on interest rates 
by Dr. E. SHERMAN ADAMS, A.B.A. 
deputy manager in charge of the 
Department of Monetary Policy. 

The statement by ROWLAND R. 
HuGHES, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 


The G.S.B.'s 19th 


As reported on other pages, The 
Graduate School of Banking held its 


HIGGINS 


Just a Minute 
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19th annual summer session and 
graduated its 17th class at Rutgers 
University in June. 

The School, conducted by the 
American Bankers Association, had 
the usual capacity enrolment of 
more than 1,000 bank officers, in- 
cluding the candidates for the cer- 
tificate that symbolizes completion 
of the rigorous three-year course. 

From the theses written by the 
Class of 1953 several will be selected 
by a faculty committee for perma- 
nent housing in the A.B.A. Library 
in New York. The bound volumes 
thus assembled over the years have 
become an important addition to the 
literature of banking. 

In his foreword to Present Day 
Banking 1953, which contains Class 
of 1952 theses placed in the Library, 
Dr. HAROLD STONIER, director of the 
School, notes that the growing col- 
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JOURNAL OF THB AMBRICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
THIS MONTH’S COVER 
BANKING’S cover shows a group of 


American Bankers Association and 
Graduate School of Banking officials 
with one of the distinguished visitors 
from abroad at this year’s Rutgers 
campus session. Left to right: Merle E. 
Selecman, executive manager, A.B.A.; 
William A. Irwin, economist of the 
A.B.A. and associate director of the 
G.S.B.; Maurice H. Megrah, secretary 
of the Institute of Bankers in England; 
Harold Stonier, executive vice-president 
of the A.B.A. and director of the 
School; W. Harold Brenton, A.B.A. 
president and president of the State 
Bank of Des Moines, Iowa; and William 
Powers, deputy manager of the A.B.A. 
and G.S.B. registrar. For an account of 
the School’s session and a list of mem- 
bers of the Class of 1953, see page 90 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazines Editors 
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With the exception of official Association announce- 
ments, the American Bankers Association disclaims 
responsibility for opinions expressed and _ state- 
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“For Pete’s sake, can’t you wait til 
you’re in the bank to read that?” 


lection epitomizes the G.S.B. The 
theses, like the School, he says, 
“stand for adult business educa- 
tion.” 

“They represent months of re- 
search among the facts and figures 
of banking by working bankers. The 
authors have dug from statistics, 
from books, and from their own ex- 
perience information and ideas that 
will help other bankers do a better 
job for other banks and for the pub- 
lic. 


The Staff 


Editor R. Kunns 


Associate Editor P. Bocre 


Associate Editor Joun L. 


Assistant to the Editor Mary B. Leacu 


News Editor THEODORE FISCHER 


Editorial Assistant EtrHet M. Bauer 


Editorial Assistant Rutu E. 


Advertising Manager _ Prentiss JACKSON 


Rosert J. STiEHL 
Joun R. Prann 
E, Monan 


Eastern Representatives 


Western Advertising Manager, 
Chicago Joun J. McCann 


Circulation Manager Rosert M. Ronrsacu 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


for information 
about 


INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATIONS 
in 


Western America 
write 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


All inquiries considered 
confidential 


Map at left shows 
eleven-state western 
area served by 
Union Pacific. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


“In your address at the state bankers’ 
convention, Wilson, what was that story 
about the what-cha call it?” 


“This amazing output,” Dr. 
STONIER continues, “accumulated 
since 1937 when the G.S.B. gradu- 
ated its first class, is actually but 
the beginning of a distinguished, 
unique collection of literature on 
bank management and operations. 
As time passes and future School 
men contribute their time and tal- 
ents to productive research, it is 
easy to foresee that bankers will 
find here an unexcelled accumulation 
of reference material.” 

BANKING’S coverage of the 1953 
session at Rutgers starts on page 90. 


The A.I.B.'s 51st 


On September 18 and 19, 1903, the 
American Institute of Banking 
(then called the American Institute 
of Bank Clerks) had its first na- 
tional convention. The place was 
Cleveland—and back to Cleveland 
the Institute gathered in June 1953 
to start these profitable, pleasant 
annual meetings on their second half 
century. 

BANKING didn’t attend Convention 
No. 1, for the excellent reason that 
the event preceded by several years 
our Vol. 1 No. 1. But we were at 
Cleveland for No. 51, and report 
what we saw, heard, and photo- 
graphed in the story on page 98. 


“An Immense Influence" 


I N September 1903, prior to the 
opening of the first A.I.B. conven- 
tion, the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished an editorial on the Institute. 
“There can be no doubt,” said the 
newspaper, “that the organization of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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500 tons of precision and impregnability a billions of dollars in money and securities in this 


newly completed, two-story vault, built by Mos 


"Fort Knox” in Philadelphia? 


One of the first visitors to walk past 
the giant, glistening steel door you 
see above, observed (after a quick and 
incredulous drawing in of his breath), 
“This must be what Fort Knox is like!’ 


His observation was a great deal more 
accurate than he realized. For the 
new two-story vault just completed 
at the Girard Corn Exchange Bank in 
Philadelphia was actually built by the 
builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vaults at Fort Knox. The name 
“Mosler” appears on the vault doors 


of both. 


He would be surprised to learn 
(though few bankers would) that 80 
per cent of America’s leading banks 


IF IT’S MOSLER . 


as well as the vast majority of Federal 
Reserve Bankers rely on protective 
equipment that bears the name, 
“Mosler.” 


There’s a reason, of course. When 
government or bank officials exercise 
their responsibility for providing pro- 
tection . . . they naturally turn to the 
firm which, for over 100 years, has 
earned the reputation of designing, 
engineering and building the world’s 
finest protective equipment. 


To the people at Mosler, this recog- 
nition is not only a tribute—but is 
also a continuing challenge. Perhaps 
that is why Mosler leadership con- 
tinues to grow, year after year. 


IT’S SAFE 


Mosler Safe 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at 
nox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Fort 


er for the Girard Corn Exchange Bank in Philadelphia. 


Unique elevator inside vault, carries 
securities, documents between first and 
second stories of vault. 


Bank Vault Doors e Electric Drive-in Windows @ Safe Deposit Boxes @ “Snorkel” Curb Tellers @ 24-Hour 
Depositories @ “Swing-Way” Seats @ Revo-File Revolving Files @ Ledger Desk Safes 
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Because we 
work 
around - 
the clock... 


YOUR 
CHECKS 
ARE 
COLLECTED FASTER 


THE NATIONAL CITY. 
BANK of Cleveland 


62 i 
623 Euclid Ave 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| standing of banking ethics. 


SIGNS 


BANK 
in dignified Cionge 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum . . . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the same dignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2"'x!0"" one line of copy $7.50 
2'/,"'x10"" two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway Dept. B -New York 12, NW. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
bank clerks into chapters of a na- 
tional federation [the Institute was 
then three years old] is a movement 
of large significance. 

“This is to have an immense in- 
fluence upon the future of the bank- 
ing business in this country. For out 
of the membership of these chap- 
ters of clerks are to come the bank 
officers of the future. The presi- 
dents and cashiers of the banks of 
the next decade or two will for the 
most part be the men who, as clerks, 
are now undergoing this course of 
self-training. The result will be a 
generation of bank officers, not 
merely trained in the techniques of 
their business, but instructed as well 
in the principles of banking and in 
the history of economics. They will 
be able not merely to attend to the 
ordinary routine of their banks, but 


| to discuss with intelligence and fa- 


cility of language, the problems in- 


| volved in the banking business and 
| in Government finance. Moreover, it 
| is altogether likely that this move- 


ment among the bank clerks will re- 
sult in an ultimate elevation of the 
There 
will be a clearer understanding of 


| the right principles involved in the 


making ‘of loans.” 


| The Job Market 


Tue 1953 crop of college graduates 
| is doing very well, thank you. 


An employment survey made by 
the Family Economics Bureau of 
the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, Minneapolis, dis- 
closed that more employers compet- 
ing for fewer new diploma owners 
had pushed starting salaries to all- 
time peaks. 

The survey covered 131 universi- 
ties, colleges, and technical schools, 
nearly all of which reported that 
starting salaries for inexperienced 
graduates were generally about 10 
percent above a year ago. The 1953 
averages run $290-310 a month for 
liberal arts men, $310-330 for busi- 
ness administration majors, and 
$325-375 for engineers, with some 
individuals starting at $400 for a 
40-hour week, plus overtime premi- 
ums. 

Seventy-six of the schools can- 
vassed reported that 90 to 100 per- 
cent of their seniors would be placed 
by commencement; the remainder 
expected that all or nearly all mem- 
bers of the Class of 1953 would have 
jobs by autumn. 

Personnel scouts for corporations 
visited the campuses a month or two 
earlier this year than last. Some 
schools reported that the interview- 
ing of June seniors started last Oc- 
tober, immediately after registra- 
tion. The larger companies inter- 
viewed men regardless of imminent 
military service; and in many cases 
particularly promising men were 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Finley, about this constant desire for more money .. . 
have you considered seeing a psychiatrist?” 
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Meeting Results 
in Plan for Profitable 
Pullet Finance Program 


work together to help establish profitable poultry 


Dealer Jerrell Anderson and Banker J. M. Eaton 
growers in the Blue Ridge community. 


Purina Salesman Warren Elfrank, on left, calls on 
flock owner J. W. Thurman, center. Anderson, on 
right, and others from his store make frequent 
service calls to growers’ farms. 


J. M. Eaton, president of the Fannin County 
Bank, Blue Ridge, Georgia, attended a 
meeting of Purina Dealers and Bankers, to 
discuss farm finance programs. Mr. Eaton 
came home with an idea that has helped 
establish a profitable local poultry industry. 


The bank finances both chicks and the 
ration. The bank makes out mortgage 
notes figured at $2 for each chick started. 
The growers pay off the notes as cockerels 
and eggs are marketed. Interest is figured 
at 6% from the time notes are signed. 


Eaton depends on Purina Dealer Anderson 
to help select capable and dependable 
growers for the finance arrangement. Both 
have been well pleased with results of the 
new finance program. Eggs from about 
6,000 additional hens going to market 
each week mean more prosperity for the 
Blue Ridge community. 


BRE 
BD 
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PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


Many bankers are proud of the prosperity 
they bring to farming communities by sound 
financing of feeding operations in dairy, cat- 
tle, hogs, broilers, poultry and turkeys. If you 
are such a man, you will find your Purina 
Dealer and Salesman glad to work with you 
on a business-like basis. Your salesman has a 
portfolio of forms and finance plans that have 
proved sound and profitable for other bank- 
ers. If you'll call your Purina Dealer—the Store 
with the Checkerboari Sign—he’'ll be glad 
to have the salesman call without any feel- 
ing of obligation. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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This booklet is 
being offered to 


home 


builders 


This booklet’s helpful hints on safety 
are extremely useful to everyone 
who ever has occasion to build, re- 
model, make repairs or improve- 
ments. These are a few typical sub- 
jects which are fully discussed: 


@ PLAN YOUR GROUNDS 

@ PLAN YOUR ENTRANCES 

@ PLAN YOUR WORK AREAS 

@ PLAN YOUR TRAFFIC WAYS 

@ PLAN AGAINST OUTSIDE FIRES 


@ PLAN AGAINST HEATING OR 
COOKING FIRES 


@ PLAN TO RETARD FIRES 
@ PLAN PROTECTION FROM WIND- 
STORMS 
Your Home Special Agent can 
supply you with copies of “How to 
Build...” to suit your needs. 


inst heating ar cooking tires 


planned for 
cost and 
increase 
h young 
larm 


great i 
in homes wit 
elderly persons. A 


fires, and is 


of fires arise from th 


proper ini 


nd heating equipment 


installed in the 
and outdoors = 


PROVWE electric equipment which eliminates 
the humon element of negligence or error. 


LOOK for the seal or label of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, inc. whenever you buy. 


EMPLOY a skilled electrician to install, repair” 
or extend any wiring. 


e heating 


tion for all stoves, 
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| 
of the property toss is due to 
4 suc fires. 
PROVIDE proper construction for oll built-in 
features such as fireploces and chimneys- 
furnaces 
ae A fire r. A faucet threaded to take the garden 
your hose is also helpful in fighting fires. 
either side of the 
| ring on the main floor and in —< | house. 
j second-floor bedroom. \ 
A sprinkler installation might be 
Fire extinguishers should be placed made in the basement, where most 
j on each floor— installed between the Gam — sm fires start, with sprinkler heads over 
| source of Games and furnace and the stairs lending 
; ee exit. In the eon near a door. On the second floor, up from basement. 
it near the stairs. in the hallway near the stairs. 
A soda-acid oF water-type extin- 
ti 
: A | isher will do for ordinary fires of 
14 | tinguisher will also handle fires in 
chloride type (same as in Your car) | 
& ig advisable for fighting electrical - 
= bandy for fires in fam 
mable liquids. al 
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IT PAYS TO BRING 
YOUR INSURANCE MAN 
INTO YOUR PLANS 


Your home is the center of happiness 
and security for your family. For something 
so precious, you want the best protection 
possible. That’s why it pays you 

to bring your Home Insurance man into 
your plans. He can help you every step 
of the way ... can recommend construction 
features that will make your home 

a safer place in which to live. 

If you are planning to build or remodel, 
plan to have a talk with your Home 
Insurance agent because 

“built-in safety” can substantially 

reduce home accidents. 


ptt 
REMO 
guiio 
now To 


Ask your Home Agent for the 48-page 
booklet, “How to Build or Remodel for 
the Safety of Your Family.” It shows 
how to have a safer, more livable 
home through good design related to 
common sense work and play habits. 
Safety can be made to pay its own way. 


Your HOMETOWN Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 


Ever since: 1853 The Home Insurance Company ~~ 
has championed the placing of insurance through agents— 
what is known as the “American agency system.” 


This 
full page 
advertisement 
will appear in 
4 colors in: 
Saturday Evening Post 
— August 8 
Time — August 17 
Business July 25 Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 1853 1953) 
U.S. News & World Report FIRE AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 
— July 31 The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Nation’s Business —Au gust \ Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Better Homes & Gardens 


= 


renee Nene brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


Successful Farming — September 
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xX. You can own this.new calculator for 11% cents* a day. 


If it saves whoever uses it 8 minutes a day, it pays for itself. 


So you literally can't afford not to have one on every desk! 


M ONROE CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONRCE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, General Offices, Orange, W. J 


* Ask your Monroe salesmon 
or dealer to‘prove it today. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
signed up even though they could 
work only a short time before en- 
tering the Armed Forces. 

Most of the coeducational schools 
reported a good job market for wo- 
men, especially in accounting, secre- 
tarial work, sales, and general busi- 
ness. Women bacteriologists, chem- 
ists, and metallurgists were also in 
demand. 


“She Got Killed Plenty" 


W uen HERBERT M. COHEN, presi- 
dent of the United Industrial Bank, 
Brooklyn, came to work the other 
morning he found on his desk three 
envelopes that had been dropped 
into the night depository. They con- 
tained $2,000 in small bills and the 
following note: 

“Dear Mr. President: Last Thurs- 
day my daughter went to the bank 
to get some deposit slips for her 
father who is ill. On leaving, she 
noticed a pile of bills lying on the 
floor, which she foolishly picked up 
and took home. We knew nothing 
until a few days later when she told 
us because she is nervous. Believe 
me, she got killed plenty from us. 
We teach our child never take what 
is not yours, but she swears she find 
it and not steal it, so here is back 
your money and please don’t make 
no trouble.” 

The note was unsigned, but had 
this postscript: “For my girl is only 
15 years old.” 

It developed that a neighborhood 
businessman had dropped the $2,000 
in the lobby that Thursday morn- 
ing. He offered a $50 reward to the 
finder—when, as and if she’s found. 
The bank added $100. 

The first job, of course, was to lo- 
cate the writer of the note, and at 
last reports that hadn’t been done. 


An Alaskan Viewpoint 


B sire mail from Alaska isn’t 
burdensome, to say the least, so we 
opened rather eagerly the fat en- 
velope from Harvey G. BROWN. 

Mr. BROWN, president of the 
Alaska Bankers Association, until 
recently was vice-president of the 
First Bank of Sitka; now he’s execu- 
tive veep of the First National Bank 
of Juneau. As editor of the news 
bulletin published for his ABA (by 
the way, Mr. B., we haven’t seen a 
copy in some time), he has en- 
lightened his public with crisp re- 
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ports on the life of a banker in the 
land of Dangerous Dan McGrew. 
BANKING has occasionally borrowed 
from his highly readable output. 

Mr. BrRown’s envelop contained a 
note and an article, the latter about 
an imaginary meeting of an imagi- 
nary bank’s imaginary staff. The 
boys are talking over some of the 
newfangled gimmicks in competitive 
banking. Their conversation is brisk 
and, in spots, nostalgic. The nos- 
talgia wins out as you'll note in 
reading pages 57 and 58. 

We turned the manuscript over to 
Dick ERICSON whose deft pencil dra- 
matized a few of the situations in 
the narrative. 

You’ll enjoy Mr. B.’s note, too. 


July 4 Footnote 


Tas American Heritage Founda- 
tion announces that color copies of 
the illuminated reproduction of the 
Declaration of Independence made 
by the late Arthur Szyk are avail- 
able at cost. 

The Szyk Declaration was chosen 
by the Foundation as the top award 
for communities and organizations 
placing first in the 1952 National 
Nonpartisan Register and Vote com- 
petition. Descriptive folders are ob- 
tainable from the AHF offices, 25 
West 45th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. 


Junior Achievement Bankers 


i awards for the best 1953 
annual reports issued by the more 
than 50 Junior Achievement banks 
throughout the country were made 


““Will you please send over your rolling 
teller? I want to cash a check.” 


bank with Community Spirit 
Gives napkins that strongly endear i+ 
To the groups whose good ‘will 
it would win. 
Your name On each napkin impresses 
All members as dinner progresses; 
Nows the time for your bank 
+o begin. 


Cascade Bank Imprint Napkins help 
you build community good will, create 
new business, keep old business. Give 
name-imprinted, conveniently wrapped 
napkins to local churches, lodges, insti- 
tutions, schools, and civic organizations, 
especially during your anniversary year. 


First Nationa Bank 


Write for samples 


In Akron, Ohio, the First National 
Bank said its original order of 30,000 
napkins quickly “evaporated,” immedi- 
ately re-ordered 50,000. 


Two Sizes Available 
30,000 50,000 100,000 
13%" $131.00 $199.00 $365.00 


Luncheon napkins 


$190.00 $299.50 $575.00 
Large dinner napkins 


Conveniently wrapped in packages of 
250, packed 10,000 napkins per case. 
Minimum order —3 cases. 


Imprinting in blue, red, green, or 
brown. Art work and plates made up 
from your rough sketch, letterhead, and 
advertising message, for which there is a 
slight charge on original orders only. All 
art work will be submitted for your ap- 
proval before printing. 


Free with Each Order: Mailing cards, 
imprinted with your bank name, offering 
napkins to organizations in your commu- 
nity. Proved successful by hundreds of 
banks. 


Cascade Paper 
Company 


205 Grimes Street 
North Adams Massachusetts 
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Industry’s 
New 
Frontier 


The frontier of industry has 
moved back East, back to the 
rolling hills of the Delaware 
Valley. 

And here to greet this new 
advance is Central-Penn, finan- 
cial advisers to business and 
industry in Philadelphia for 
more than 120 years. 

If your customers need ad- 
vice in this area, why not get 
in touch with us today? 


CENTRAL- PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


STANDARD 


Wherever money is wrapped! 


PLAIN BILL 
BANDS (%4’x 234”) 
y Convenient for 
split packaging 
and teller hand- 
ling. 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


Cartridge Cointainers Currency Straps 

Tubular Coin Wraps ABA Style Straps 

Window Coin Wraps Auto-wrap Bill Bands 
2 Send for Free Samples 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS 


by a committee recruited from the 
staff of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. The winners: 

First, THE LITTLE DETROIT BANK, 
sponsored by The Detroit Bank; sec- 
ond, THE First OHIO JUNIOR BANK, 
sponsored by The Society for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland; third, THE NorTH- 
SIDE JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT BANK of 


| St. Louis, whose sponsor is The First 


ational Bank in St. Louis. They 
will receive “national industry 
awards” and The Little Detroit 
Bank will enter the annual judging 
of JA company reports at the New 
York Stock Exchange next spring. 

Selected by the committee as “out- 
standing” were the 1953 reports of 
the JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT BANK OF 
St. Louis, sponsored by the Bank of 
St. Louis; the JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 
BANK OF BOSTON, protegé of The 
First National Bank of Boston; and 
THE ACHIEVERS’ BANK OF PORTLAND, 
Oregon, whose sponsor is the First 
National Bank of that city. 

The JA banks are owned and op- 
erated by high school pupils. During 
the school year they provide finan- 
cial service for the JA manufactur- 
ing and service companies in their 
communities. 

The Achievers’ Bank of Portland 
won the industry award for banking 
and its report attracted much inter- 
est at the recent Stuck Exv.ange 
competition of JA company reports 


for the year 1952. Top honors for 
-ll the Junior Achievement com- 
panies in the country went to the 
Tasty Treats Company of Chicago, 
a JA concern that manufactured and 
sold salad dressing, and to the Kiln 
Kraft Company of Detroit, maker of 
ceramic trays. 

It happened that girls were the 
top management in each of the win- 
ning miniature concerns, a circum- 
stance that brought this observation 
from JOHN L. DEJONG, associate di- 
rector of the A.B.A. News Bureau, 
who reported the judging for BANK- 
ING: “Looks as though the way for 
aman to attain affluence may change 
from marrying the boss’ daughter to 
marrying the boss.” 


Economy—a reduction in the oth- 
er fellow’s salary and prices. 


A critic says the banking system 
isn’t perfect—a conclusion he reach- 
ed after talking with the loan de- 
partment. 


Every nation agrees excessive 
armaments lead to bankruptcy, so 
each one wishes to become as bank- 
rupt as the other. 


The human race has improved 
everything except people. 


Mary Galneder, president of The Little Detroit Bank, and Raymond 

T. Perring, president of The Detroit Bank, holding the national award 

plaque presented by Junior Achievement for the best annual report 
submitted by a JA bank 
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Pittsburgh Modernization is a sound investment in better business... 
whether it’s your bank building or a retail property you handle 


“‘Our new entrance is at- 
tractive and it is an ever 
present invitation to cus- 
tomers to come in... We 
feel that our money was 
well spent for the entire 
remodeling program,” 


says J. J. Flynn, President 


The State Bank of Parsons, Parsons, Kansas 


Tus bank has a friendlier, more 
inviting look since it was mod- 
ernized with Pittsburgh Products. 
The entranceway features a Her- 
culite Tempered Plate Glass Door 
with Pittcomatic control and Herculite Sidelights. Other Pittsburgh 
Products used are blue Polished Plate Glass, PC Glass Blocks, 
Tubelite Doors, and black and gray Carrara Structural Glass. A 
Pittsburgh front like this banishes the traditional impersonal, 
built-to-impress appearance usually associated with a bank...gives 
it.a warmer, friendlier look that attracts prospective customers. 


Store Fronts 
and Interiors 
by Pittsburgh 


PAINTS GLASS CHEMICALS 
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PITTSBURGH 
IN CANADA: 


BRUSHES 


CANADIAN PITTSBURGH 


“Since the remodeling of 
our front we have re- 
ceived many compliments 
from our customers . . . 


and our business has in- 
creased 25%,’ 


says Albert F. Collinger, 
Collinger’s Furriers, Puttsburgh, Pa. 


T nis furrier’s store has a new sales- 

winning personality ... thanks to a 

modern Pittsburgh front. The large 

glass are green-tint Solex 

Twindow—the Pittsburgh window 

with built-in insulation. Other Pittsburgh Products used are 
Polished Plate Glass, Carrara Structural Glass, Pitteco De Luxe 
Store Front Metal and a Pittsburgh Doorway. An eye-catching 
Pittsburgh front like this makes a retail store stand out from its 
competitors ... —_ increase traffic, builds better business. Loans 
to good-risk merchants for remodeling their stores represent a 
good investment possibility for your bank, too. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 3299, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a FREE copy of 
your modernization booklet, ‘How To Give Your Store The 
Look That Sells.” 


PLASTICS FIBER GLASS 


GLASS COMPAR? 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Aluminum Portable 
Tellers’ Buses of 


Distinction 


Ask For 1953 Catalog 
"THE STOKES SYSTEM" 


@ PORTABLE BUSES 

@ COIN STORAGE LOCKERS 

@ ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 
Quality Products Co., Inc. 


P.O. Box 3214 
CHARLOTTE 3, N. C. 


Tue fluttery little lady, with the 
feathers bobbing on her modish hat, 
teetered on her high heels in front 
of the teller’s window and asked, in 
a hesitating manner, if she might 
know the balance in her checking 
account. The teller called the book- 
keeping department and got the in- 
formation that there was now a 
balance of $53.75. 

“Well, how many checks do I have 
out yet?” asked the questioner, anx- 
iously. 

‘T’m sorry; we don’t have that 
information,” said the teller politely. 

“But I’ve got to know. Every 
month you folks get me all mixed 
up in my account, just because you 
simply won’t pay my checks in the 
order I, write them. I just don’t 
understand why you won’t handle 
it that way for me, especially when 
I number every one of them so care- 
fully. If you would just check and 
see if Number 15 has come in and 
been paid before you pay Number 
16, it would be such a help!” 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Simpson,” said 
the teller. “You see, we must al- 
ways pay the check when it is pre- 


| sented, if the money is in your ac- 


count, unless you have stopped pay- 
ment on it.” 
“But my case is different,” said 


| the flustered customer. “I pay my 
bills according to how long they 


have been running—the oldest ones 
first. And naturally I figure that 
the first check out will be the first 
one in. Now I've had this big bill 
at the Bon Ton for over three 
months and they were beginning 
to get a little nasty about it—so 
this month I wrote that check first 
—and it nearly cleaned my account 
out. I very carefully numbered it 
“1,” and then wrote my other checks. 
And then your bank messed every- 
thing up by paying a lot of the 
later checks first, so there wasn’t 
enough to pay that big first check, 
and it didn’t get paid, and now I’m 
in awful trouble with the Bon Ton 
and my husband is just furious.” 


Ten there was the manufactur- 
er’s payroll clerk who had a labor- 
saving idea—for himself, and for 
the bank, too, he explained. His 
plan was to deposit in a separate, 
new account, the total of the pay- 
roll just before the checks were 
delivered to the workmen. The 
checks would be presented against 
this account, and when they were 
all paid, the account would be auto- 
matically clused. 

The clerk taking his account tried 
to explain to him that opening and 
closing an account every two weeks 
would be quite a burden on the bank, 
but he couldn’t see why it made 
any difference whether his firm had 
24 accounts each year or just one 
running from month to month. “It 
would be much easier for me to 
handle it this way,” he explained, 
“because, when the checks had all 
been presented and paid, the ac- 
count would show a zero balance, 
and whatever came in after that 
would be charged to a new account 
and I would never have any trouble 
balancing my firm’s bank account; 
every payroll would be separate for 
each two weeks’ period.” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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How does 
an embezzier 
look to you? 


Unfortunately, an embezzler looks just like 
other people. He may be fat or thin, tall or short. 
She may be jolly and talkative, or solemn and 
reserved. You recognize them only by what they 
do — and, these days, the sky’s the limit. 


That’s why you should make sure that your 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond is large enough to give 
you the margin of safety you need. An adequate 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond is your only sure protec- 


tion against embezzlement as well as many other 


With it, you can easily find the amount of coverage 
you require, as recommended by the American 
Bankers Association. This convenient device also 
enables you to compute automatically the monthly 
amortization charge on a large selection of loan 
amounts at four different interest rates. 


Ask your Indemnity Agent for your free copy 


of the Bankers’ Automatic Calculator and talk 
over your BBB with him. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


types of loss. =~ 
To help you determine the amount of coverage by, 2) 
you need, your Indemnity Agent will be happy to x 


give you a handy Bankers’ Automatic Calculator. Ve 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 


PIONEERS IN PROTECTION—SERVING WITH 20,000 AGENTS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


July 1953 
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Your Press Relations 


On this page each month members of the working press talk over a practical question 
on bank press relation.. Send us YOUR question. We’ll submit it to an expert or two and you'll 
get the answer here. Your name and the bank’s will be withheld if you so desire. 


QUESTION 


Recently a local newsman heard independently that there was to be an im- 
portant change in the top management of our bank. I felt that he was entitled 
to a “beat,” but other officers overruled me and released the story to all papers. 
Was I right or were they? 


J. A. LIVINGSTON, financial edi- 
tor, Philadelphia Bulletin, and 
writer of syndicated column, “Busi- 
ness Outlook.” 


HE newsman should have his 
beat. 

A newspaper has nothing to sell 
except news. When a bank or a 
corporation asks a newspaper not 
to print something, it is, in a very 
real sense, interfering with the busi- 
ness of the newspaper. How would 
a banker feel if a newspaper man 
suggested holding up a loan? 

To be sure, it makes sense for 
a bank or a corporation to try to 
treat all newspapers alike in making 
announcements. But equal treat- 
ment is impossible in cities in which 
morning and afternoon newspapers 
compete. A release for the after- 
noon paper discriminates against 
the morning paper and vice versa. 
Some banks and corporations alter- 
nate their releases for a. ms. and 
p. ms. 

I apply these standards when 
banks or corporations suggest that 
news be temporarily withheld: Does 
the information affect the public 
or a large group of employees? Will 
anybody benefit matérially or finan- 


16 


cially from the withholding of the 
news? 

Delays in publication can be justi- 
fied by special circumstances. If an 
assistant vice-president is about to 
be promoted to vice-president, and 
the bank wants to make the an- 
nouncement for internal consump- 
tion first, a delay in general pub- 
lication doesn’t transgress good 
journalism. The stock of the bank 
wouldn’t be affected. Nor would 
employees, stockholders, or the pub- 
lic. The event—the change—isn’t 
really important news. 

On the other hand, replacement 
of the president of a bank affects 


J. A. Livingston 


employees, depositors, and stock- 
holders. It is news, calling for im- 
mediate publication in spite of the 
preference of bank directors for 
time to wrap it up in a nice public 
relations package. 

If financial editors make a prac- 
tice of withholding or delaying pub- 
lication of important news, they will 
lose the respect of the very persons 
with whom they court favor. The 
banker will reason: “If Jones will 
hold out news for me, presumably 
he’ll do it for Smith, too. I wonder 
if he’s printing all I ought to know.” 

A policy of prompt publication 
applies particularly to bank mergers. 
Bank officers and directors want to 
hold such news until everything is 
signed, sealed and approved by’ the 
Superintendent of Banks and the 
Comptroller of Currency. But a 
merger affects the price of a stock. 
It affects the jobs of employees. It 
affects depositors of the merging 
banks, and is of great interest to 
other bankers. The news demands 
prompt publication regardless of 
warnings that the time isn’t ripe 
and publication will upset the deal. 

If the merger plan is so tenuous 
that publication will upset it, then 
publication is the best thing for it. 
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The sales curve can determine the welfare of 
the entire company. For production is de- 
pendent upon sales . . . as are the company’s 
profits . . . and even the value of its stock. 
To maintain sales a company must have 
markets and they must be protected against 
the inroads of competition. That is why pro- 
gressive sales and advertising executives are 
making long-range market development plans 
. and why such plans include consistent, 
well-directed and carefully executed adver- 
tising in Business Publications. Such adver- 
tising serves many functions. It develops 
company recognition and product acceptance. 
It reaches known and unknown buying influ- 
ences and, by acquainting them with a com- 
pany’s products or services, saves the sales- 
man’s time. 


CONSIDER. THE 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


Equally important to the investor is the 
“extra” dividend which sound advertising 
yields. For numerous authoritative studies in 
the financial investment field have shown that 
investors are influenced by the product and 
corporate advertising of the company whose 
stock they plan to purchase. Thus the right 
kind of product advertising helps establish 
and enhance the market value of a company’s 
securities. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a finan- 
cial interest or responsibility in a company, 
always check to see that the company’s 
management is using adequate Business 
Publication Advertising to protect and ex- 
pand its market position. 


We have available a handy, envelope-size folder containing a collection of brief, factual 
case histories of how various companies have applied business magazine advertising 
to the job of developing sales, protecting and expanding markets, and increasing prod- 
uct recognition. It’s titled, “‘Examples of Business Paper Advertising at Work.’ 


We'll be glad to mail you a copy. 


M: GRAW 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Your customers enjoy 
IT other benetits 
as they 


PROTECT 
RECEIVABLES 

10) 


with 
Credit Insurance 


aii losses represent CAPITAL and 
its earning power GONE FOREVER. Your 
customers can safeguard capital invested 
in accounts receivable with AMERICAN 
Crepit InsurRANCE. Many banks are recom- 
mending AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
before approving commercial loans. There 
is no charge to include the bank as a named 
assured. 


We would like you to have our book which 
outlines 12 ways AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE contributes to sound finan- 
cial management and maximum sales 
efficiency. 


Phone our office in your city or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Just say, “Mail me book 
offered in Banking.” 


AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


=, oF New 


Credit Insurance is a Credit Tool ... it is 
NEVER a substitute for a Credit Department. 


Protect CAPITAL...Insure RECEIVABLES 


merican Credit Insuranee 


Royal Appointment 
ro A. CRAMERUS, assistant 

manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of Second National Bank, 
Houston, has been named as The 
Netherlands’ consul in Texas by 
Queen Juliana of Holland. 

Mr. CRAMERUS has an interesting 
background. He came as a Dutch 
citizen to the United States for 
fighter pilot training in World War 
II. He came back in 1945 to stay, 
married, and became an American 
citizen in 1949. He holds numerous 
medals and honors for his air ex- 
ploits. He was captured by the 
Japanese when they invaded Java 
in 1942, and escaped by plane to 
Australia where the escape plane 
was shot down on the Australian 
coast. Mr. CRAMERUS, although 
wounded, walked for five days and 
four nights to get help for the others 
in his crew. 


Good Neighbor 


The UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
New York, is continuing its policy 
of sponsoring the 2-hour daily lunch- 
eon concerts of recorded music in 
Bryant Park at the rear of the New 
York Public Library. There beneath 
the plane trees, the concerts are 
presented Mondays through Fridays 
all summer long. An official release 
from the Library notes that the 
“concerts are financed as a com- 
munity service by the Union Dime 
Savings Bank, neighbor to the Lib- 
rary.” 


Mary Kathryn Forrest, editor of the 
Republic Rambler, house organ of Re- 
public National Bank, Dallas, receives 
award for first place in an editorial 
contest sponsored by Dallas County 
Chapter, American Red Cross. The 
award is presented by Ralph Wood, 
president of the chapter 
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is wrhere wed like to 


said the loaning officer of a major Mid-Western bank. ‘‘One of our customers 
has perfected a unit which is in great demand—it is well built and 

durable. Orders are piling up faster than he has funds to process them. 

He needs money for inventory, payroll, and receivables. Our 

line is $100,000.00, liberal for their worth, but not for their current needs." 


Walter E. Heller & Company studied the problem. 


No limit was placed on advances against good receivables. During the first two 
years, our investment on a fluctuating basis often exceeded $600,000.00. 

The company was always in position to take discounts on purchases and, by 
the end of the third year, had made such substantial headway that they 

closed their account with us. Now the account is out of our lap, and 

the bank that put it there has a satisfied customer who carries substantial 
balances and is adequately financed through the bank's normal operations. 


Here's another example of Heller’s constructive operations which 

benefited both the borrower and the bank. 

Bank officers charged with responsibility for making loans are invited to learn 
the details of Heller Supplementary Financing. A booklet describing the nature 
of our services and the scope of our activities will be sent on request. 
Suggestions for dealing with specific problems will be given 

in confidence and without obligation. Please address: 


BANKING SERVICE OFFICER 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
Established 19/9 


BANKERS BUILDING, 105 W. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90 
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toss this one 


THE FINANCIAL SERVICES 


rendered by Walter E. Heller & 
Company are not fully identified by 
simple tabulation because they are 
variously coordinated and applied to 
fit specific situations. 


The following types of supplementary 
financing are flexibly administered 
according to experience gained from 
national operations which now 
represent a volume in excess of 
$300,000,000 annually. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 


INDUSTRIAL FACTORING 
INSTALLMENT FINANCING 
REDISCOUNTING 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT LOANS 


INVENTORY LOANS 
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Heard Along Main 


This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER OF BANKING’S 
staff. 


Purloined Courtesy 

N a recent Monday morning, 

every teller’s window and every 

publicly visible desk in every office 

of the BANK OF AMERICA blossomed 

with a cheery little sign reading: 

“Service and Courtesy; we strive to 
give you both.” 

The bank was pleased with the 
effort. But suddenly the new signs 
began to disappear with amazing 
rapidity. And with equal rapidity 
they began to reappear; not in the 
bank, but in stores, factories, and 
offices of the bank’s customers! So 
many of the signs were “adopted” 
—the bank’s word for it—that BANK 
OF AMERICA issued a statement: “It 
appears that the country may be in 
the mood for a resurgence of friend- 
liness in business dealings, particu- 
larly at the retail level.” 

So the bank hastily reordered 
thousands of the cards—says it is 


Broderick Haskell Ivy W. Duggan 


determined to remain identified with 
the courtesy drive it initiated. 


BRODERICK HASKELL has resigned 
as a vice-president of Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, to be- 
come vice-chairman of the board of 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. He 
had been a member of the board and 
of the executive committee at Com- 
bustion. Mr. HASKELL is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and was active in engi- 
neering for several years before en- 


tering banking. 


Ivy W. DuGGAN has been named a 
vice-president of the Trust Company 


At the conference of presidents of the Federal Reserve banks, at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, clockwise around the table are: Frederick L. Deming, 
first vice-president of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, in place of 
President Delos C. Johns; Alfred H. Williams, Philadelphia; Allan Sproul, New 
York; H. G. Leedy, Kansas City; C. S. Young, Chicago; Hugh Leach, Richmond; 
C. E. Earhart, San Francisco; R. R. Gilbert, Dallas; W. D. Fulton, Cleveland; 
Malcolm Bryan, Atlanta; J. A. Erickson, Boston; and Oliver S. Powell, Minne- 
apolis. The conference meetings on June 8 and 9 were the first ever held at 
the Richmond ‘Fed’ and among the few held outside Washington 


Rath E. Sherrill 


John H. Roach 


of Georgia, Atlanta. MR. DUGGAN 
had been serving as Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration in 
Washington since 1944. 


JOHN H. ROACH, vice-president 
and secretary of Franklin Savings 
Bank, New York City, has been 
elected vice-president of the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Council, suc- 
ceeding ROWLAND R. MCELVARE, who 
recently retired. 


RuTH E. SHERRILL, assistant vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Memphis, succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the Association of Bank 
Women when CATHERINE B. CLEARY 
resigned that post to become As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United 
States. Mrs. SHERRILL had been vice- 
president of the organization. 


These promotions have been an- 
nounced at the First National Bank, 
Orlando, Florida: CHARLES W. 
EARLE, vice-president; I. A. May- 
FIELD, senior vice-president, S. M. 
FISKE, vice-president and cashier. 


B. K. PATTERSON, president of the 
St. Joseph Bank and Trust Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, was honored 
at a surprise party by officers and 
employees of the bank. He received 
an engraved cigarette lighter and a 
4-tier birthday cake which he cut 
in the presence of the mayors of 
the two largest communities served 
by the bank. 


W. H. PuGu, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas National Bank of 
Houston, has been appointed man- 
ager of the bank’s instalment loan 
department. 
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Street 


W. W. OVERTON, JR., chairman of 
Texas Bank and Trust Company, 
Dallas, has been named national 
membership and fund chairman of 
the American Red Cross. 


Rathje Mutual Chairman 


RANK C. RATHJE, president of 

Mutual National Bank of Chi- 
cago since it was organized 35 years 
ago, has been named chairman of 
the board. He is succeeded as pres- 
ident by Harry A. FISCHER, formerly 
executive vice-president. EDMUND 
D. O’CONNELL, vice-president and 
cashier, becomes executive vice-pres- 
ident; JOHN W. ADAMs, vice-presi- 
dent, assumes the additional duties 
of cashier. 

Mr. RATHJE, who is also president 
of the Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Company, is a past president of the 
American Bankers Association; 
president of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America; and president 
of the Union League Club of Chi- 
cago. 


Reward 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF 
LEESBURG, Florida, has an advertis- 
ing sign bordering right field at the 
Venetian Gardens ball park. The 
bank has now offered a reward of $5 
to any member of the local Leesburg 
Lakers who knocks a home run over 
the sign. 


ALLEN CRAWFORD, of Detroit, has 
joined the Alton (Illinois) Banking 
& Trust Co. as trust officer. Mr. 
CRAWFORD was president in 1949 of 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation and in 1948-49 was a mem- 
ber of the Public Relations Council 


of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
bought 15,000 tickets to the city’s 
biggest baseball party and dis- 
tributed them to senior and junior 
high school students. The “party” 
was a regular Texas League game 
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Because every e 


Jersey, is enrolled in the payroll savings plan for purchase of U. S. Defense Bonds, 
the Treasury Department presented its award pennant to the bank. Standing, 


left to right: R. A. Glennon, State Director of the U. S. Treasury Department; 

Joseph T. Hines 3d; J. C. Wilson, bank president; John A. Dudor, assistant 

vice-president of the bank. Seated, left to right: the Misses Danuta Magryta, 

Helen M. Witt, Dorothy M. Silakowsky, and Jean L. Faraca of the First Bank 
and Trust Company 


between the Dallas Eagles and the 
Beaumont Exporters and was held 
in the Cotton Bowl. Baseball wasn’t 
the only entertainment as there were 
personal appearances by a number 
of movie and television stars. 


The WILMINGTON (Delaware) 
TRUST COMPANY has looked back 
into history and published a booklet 
about what was going on 50 years 
ago—the bank was formed in 1903. 
A portion of the booklet is devoted 
to present-day facts about the bank. 


When the Berwick (Pennsylva- 
nia)- Enterprise published its 50th 
anniversary issue, THE BERWICK 
BANK was also observing its 50th 
anniversary. In a full-page ad, the 
bank reproduced a small ad which 
it ran in the paper’s issue of April 
24, 1903. It showed a lady, in the 
fashion of the time, and this text: 
Matrimonial—A young lady, clever, 
accomplished, with ample income, 
seeks acquaintance of a man of mar- 
riageable age; must be handsome, 
warm-hearted; prefers one who is 


The current and four past chairmen of the District of Columbia Savings Bonds 
Division were honored by the Optimist Club of Washington for their contribu- 
tions to the community and national welfare. The men have spearheaded the 
sale of nearly $2-billion in Government securities in the Capital since 1941. Left 
to right: John A. Reilly, president, Second National Bank; Wilmer J. Waller, 
president, Hamilton National Bank; H. L. Rust, Jr., president, H. L. Rust Co.; 
Thomas J. Groom, president, Bank of Commerce & Savings, all past bond chair- 
men; and the present chairman, Edward C. Baltz, president, Perpetual Building 
Association 
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THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B, 
Rochester 3, New York 


Send full details on Todd Protectograph Disburser. 


Bank 


Address__ 


Alfred H. Hauser H. O. Whiteside 


sensible enough to keep a bank ac- 
count with the Berwick Savings and 
Trust Company. 


ALFRED H. HAUSER, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the investment 
department of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York, has been 
elected a trustee of the American 
University of Beirut, Lebanon, larg- 
est American institution of higher 
learning outside continental United 
States. 


HENRY O. WHITESIDE, former vice- 
president of the Gardner Advertis- 
ing Company and member of the St. 
Louis Board of Education, has been 
named director of internal and ex- 
ternal relations and supervisor of 
advertising of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 


DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK, Chi- 
cago, has opened a new drive-in win- 
dow. 


EDWARD B. HODGE, partner in a 
Philadelphia law firm since 1940, 
has been named trust officer of The 
Philadelphia National Bank. 


Ray L. MILLER, vice-president of 
Mer antile National Bank at Dallas, 
has been appointed director of pub- 
lic relations, advertising, and sales 
promotion. Prior to joining the bank 
in August 1950, he was for four 
years regional director of field ser- 
vice operations for Texas and 
Louisiana of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merc2. 


Edward B. Hodge Ray L. Miller 
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E. J. Thornton E. C. Waters 


ELEANOR JANE THORNTON has 
been elected an assistant cashier of 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta. She’s fourth woman 
in the Atlanta area and the sixth in 
the C & S system in Georgia to be- 
come an Officer. 


ELEANOR CONNORS WATERS, of 
The Seaman’s Bank for Savings, is 
new president of the Savings Bank 
Women of the Metropolitan Area, 
New York. She succeeds MARIE J. 
Darcy of Excelsior Savings Bank. 
Other new officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, MILLICENT TRICHLER, Dollar SOUTH 
Savings Bank; secretary, ALICE 
PHILLIPS, Prudential Savings Bank; We ER: 
treasurer, PAULINE SuSSILLO, East eee 
River Savings Bank. 


The formal opening of the com- 
pletely modernized quarters of CITI- 
ZENS BANK, Pikeville, Kentucky, was 
greeted by a special Citizens Bank 
Edition of the Pikeville Daily News. 


J. EDWARD MCGOWAN, manager 


of the real estate division of the | «-.€nd throughout Latin Amerwa, The 


National Bank of Detroit, has been 


elected vice-president and assistant Royal Bank of Canada can Serve ‘you. 


trust officer. 


Siseneate for Tate The Royal has branches throughout 
bgp W. Tapp has received an hon- 


Doctor of tas dene | Central and South Amerwa, Cuba, 


from his alma mater, the University 


of Kentucky. Mr. Tarr, nationally | Pyerto Reco, Dominican Republic, 


recognized as an agricultural author- OR d ] a ] I d ‘ 
ity, is executive vice-president of Ot: 

ty, is executive vice-president of | and the Britesh West Indies. 
member of the Agricultural Commis- ( 

sion of the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation; and a member of President 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA [ 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 68 William St., N. Y. 5 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED $2,675,000,000 
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3 FILM PATTERNS 


Both sides of records may be photo- 
gtaphed simultaneously with images 
side by side; one side may be recorded 
on half the film width, running images 
down one side of film and up the 
other; single sides can be recorded on 
full film width. 
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SEE HOW YOU CAN SAVE WITH MODERN BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Rarely can the replacement of out-of-date equipment pay With Burroughs, you own the equipment . . . you don’t 
off as handsomely as in the case of microfilming! Here is have to rent. And your equipment is the most modern, 
the kind of saving you can expect with new, modern available— made by Bell & Howell, sold and serviced by 
Burroughs microfilming. Burroughs. There are 25 Burroughs processing stations 

he use of 8 mm photography on 16 mm film doubles for fast, expert developing of your film, over 600 
the number of images per foot of film. The high reduc- Burroughs service centers to keep your equipment at 
ion ratio (37 to 1) adds to the saving. Film costs are peak performance—wherever you are. 


shed as much as 80% in many cases. The savings in Your Burroughs representative has factual data for your 
ilm costs alone can pay.for the new equipment! And the consideration, and can give you immediate delivery of 


photography itself is superlative for its clarity and con- the equipment. See how you can save—call him today! 
frast— your assurance of legibility that prevents errors. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


In Canada: Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
w Acro-Feeder 


9 

atic feeding of inter- 8 
documents such 


s sales tickets and wo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFI 
stomer statements, as 


Il as of checks, with Bell c Howell 
aximum accuracy. MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


HIGH REDUCTION RATIO 
Burroughs Microfilming gives you FAST, EASY OPERATION 


- i 
phen pg hws Bell & Howell Recorder requires no special train- 
per foot of film. Two other reduc- ing for operators. Offers simplified hand feeding 
tion ratios (30:1, 18:1) insure and new standards of accuracy in high speed 
finest photographic results for automatic feeding. Visual, audible and automatic 
even “fuzziest’” documents. controls prevent errors, speed production. 


equipment 
ng 
n |Burroughe Microtilming 1s best for you 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


‘ Eisenhower’s National Agricultural 
Advisory Committee. 


The June issue of Fortune con- 
tained feature articles on two 
bankers. W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 


Deputy to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and former vice-chairman of 
National City Bank of New York and 
former A.B.A. president, is subject 


of “Mr. Burgess vs. the National 
Debt.” JoHN J. McCoy, board 
chairman of Chase National Bank, 
is subject of a one-page “Portrait” 


| with his portrait in full color on 
the facing page. 


S. C. Waugh Goes to 


State Department 
AMUEL C. WAUGH, president of 
First Trust Company, Lincoln, 
¢ e Nebraska, has been named Assistant 


Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs. Mr. WAUGH is a former presi- 
dent of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association and 
at the time of the appointment was 


Each one of fifteen banks absorbed an average of a eae 
$309,000 for the five-year period 1946-50! Shortages In Aiescones the State Department 
in these banks, whose total deposits were only : ; 
] he f 
$27,000,000, totaled $5,500,000 — $4,635,000 more 
than their total bond coverages!* They were forced to pons 
absorb.84% of their embezzlements, even though nine they tn 
of these banks had bonds equalling or exceeding the 


Auge di ble of ded ' Department for three years begin- 
minimum suggested in a table of recommended amounts: ning in 1876. 


The figures are startling! Clearly, with defalcations | Mr. WAUGH is taking a leave of 
running so high, it should be realized that any table is | absence as president and director of 
merely a guide. Chief reliance should be upon First Trust Company. 

an individual analysis of each bank. He has been quoted as favoring 
a policy of freer trade between the 


Make sure your bank’s protection is geared to today’s 
conditions existing both in and outside of your bank. (CONEINUED Of PAGE 120) 
Call our nearest agent—he’ll be glad to have one 

of our bank specialists analyze your hazards and 
blanket bond program. If you don’t know our agent’s 
name, just write our Agency & Production Department. 
We'll furnish it promptly. 


Samuel C. Waugh 


*These figures were quoted in an address 

by Alexander Chmielewski, Bank Commissioner 
of Rhode Island, before the A.B.A. State Bank 
Division, September 29, 1952. 


HMERICAN SURETY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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Call Chicago LD 92, 93, 155 or 313 


for split-second trading 


in Governments ! 


Here is a primary market in government securities 
where, under normal market conditions, you get a 
direct and immediate bid or offering, and split- 
second trading. Our Government Bond Department 
at The First National Bank of Chicago gives you 
all the advantages of modern communications, 
streamlined methods, and more than 90 years 
of experience in handling bonds — whether your 
trade is in thousands or millions! 


We carry a substantial position in treasury bills, 
notes, and other government issues in which banks 
and corporations are principally interested. 


The officers of our Government Bond Depart- 
ment are unusually well equipped — in both expe- 
rience and facilities — to assist you and corporation 
executives with investment programs. As evidence 
of the wide scope of our operations, during the 
past year we had transactions in each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts. 


All of the services of the Department are at 
your disposal. Contact us by telephone, teletype, 


or telegraph —at our expense. For direct connec- 
tion, use these numbers: Long Distance 92, 93, 
155, 313. Teletype CG 987. 


Take advantage of all the services we offer to 
correspondent banks. In addition to our Govern- 
ment Bond Department, these include . . . 


Municipal Bonds « Complete Clearing and Collection Service 
Rapid Router Service «+ Complete Foreign Banking Service 
Loan Participation Travelers Checks Operational Pro- 
cedure Surveys « Assistance in Handling New Types of 
Loans + Wire Transfers + Safekeeping Service + Bank 
Remodeling and Modernization + Public Relations and 
Advertising + Credit Information +« Correspondent Con- 
ferences * Assistance in Special Events 


GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 


Joun H. Grier 

L. F. WiInTERHALTER 
Josepu A. SMOLE 
Frank G. HERMAN 


Vice-President 

Asst. Vice-President 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


Harotp V. AmBerc, Vice-President 
Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Water M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Hueco A. ANpERSON, Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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INSTANTLY ACCEPTED... 


with no questions asked! 


‘Sy: 


“Nothing doing, mister .. . 
| want an American Express Travelers Cheque.” 


Here’s refreshing news — American Express 


Travelers Cheques are at an all-time high in 
popularity. And there’s a sweet reason why! 

More than 60 years of service, backed by 
vigorous national advertising and promotion, 
have made American Express Travelers 
Cheques the most widely accepted cheques 
in the world . . . instantly recognized and 
accepted in a million places. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


This universal acceptability, linked to the 
unique advantages of American Express 
world-wide service, brings to your bank a 
double bonus of good will. 

Your customers count on you for financial 
service when they travel. They want the same 
convenient service they enjoy right in your 
bank. So offer them American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques — and make our service yours! 


The first choice of travelers the world over! 
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Business and 
redit Outlook 
enerally Good 


Tempered with a Few “Ifs” and “Buts” 


, VAVORABLE—except for special situations—is 
Pine business outlook for the balance of 1953, 
according to bankers’ opinions.” This state- 
ment was made by Fred Florence, president of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, Texas, and 
chairman of the Credit Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, in announcing the 
results of a semiannual sampling of bankers’ opin- 
ions. Approximately 200 well informed bankers 
situated in every principal trade area participated 
in the survey for the purpose of gathering first- 
hand information relating to existing conditions 
and future trends affecting the extension of bank 
credit. 


“Business activities,” according to Mr. Florence, 
“generally continue to roll along at a rapid pace, 
with no immediate indication of slowing down. To 
a great extent the defense and defense-related 
activity still continues as the primary support of 
the nation’s economy, and it will continue to be 
despite any proposed cutback in governmental ex- 
penditures. It is reasonable to expect, however, 
that some industries will suffer some setbacks due 
to unexpected situations. Marginal operators, con- 
cerns with heavy inventories and accounts receiv- 
able, or those with lack of experience may suffer 
from the effects of more active competition and in- 
creased operating costs. The prospects generally 
for the balance of the year, nevertheless, appear to 
be good unless international, political, or economic 
forces should unduly upset present trends. Despite 
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a tightening of the money market, demand for 
bank credit will continue to be relatively high 
for the balance of the year. Bankers are recog- 
nizing that the postwar boom cannot continue 
forever and that now is the time to adopt 
policies intended to correct unsatisfactory opera- 
tions and to strengthen their lending and collect- 
ing procedures. While credit might appear tight, 
bankers, nevertheless, are taking adequate care of 
customers. Interest rates have been or are being 
adjusted at the present time to conform to the 
recent increase in the prime rate. It is expected 
that, should a recession occur, the Federal Reserve 
possibly may relax its policies to ease the money 
situation. Inventories at the present time seem to 
be generally in balance, with the exception of those 
of manufacturers engaged in the defense work 
where heavier inventories are to be expected. The 
construction industry should continue at about the 
same level as at the present time, with indication 
of a tapering off on housing construction in certain 
areas of the country. 

“From this survey, it appears that the over-all 
credit position of the country is sound. However, 
bankers must continue to be alert to any quick 
change which might alter the situation.” 

* 

The survey included nine questions. Summa- 
ries of these questions follow, after which come 
comments divided according to Federal Reserve 
district. 
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Summaries of Answers to Nine Questions 


(1) Do you expect the demand 
for bank loans in your trade area 
to be greater or less in the last six 
months of 1953 as compared with 
the last six months of 1952? 


Tue demand for bank loans, according to the nation’s 
bankers, will continue at current high levels, or better, 
in the second half of 1953. This opinion is predicated 
upon (a) continuation of expenditures in connection 
with the defense program, (b) high level of industrial 
production, (c) continuation of capital expenditures 
for purposes of plant replacement and expansion, (d) 
necessity to support inventories in those industries 
where inventories have become heavy, and (e) con- 
tinued heavy demand for borrowings from instalment 
finance and small loan companies to support the pres- 
ent large consumer credit outstandings. 

Only 22 percent of reporting bankers felt the loan 
demand would be less as compared with the last six 
months of 1952. 


(2) Are there any particular 
types of loans in your trade area 
which you expect to show a dif- 
ferent trend than a year ago? 


Ormion is rather pronounced as to whether any par- 
ticular types of loans will show a different trend from 
a year ago. In those areas where such a trend was 
indicated, the feeling was strong that applications for 
mortgage and construction loans: would decline. Doubt 
was expressed as to whether or not the increase in 
the GI and FHA rate would prove an impetus to mort- 
gage financing activity. Farm loans also are expected 
to decline because of the uncertainties of the market. 
Cattlemen, who, as a class, are extremely realistic, 
anticipate that this year fall sales will clean up sea- 
sonal borrowings and there will be little demand for 
money to hold calves over for a better spring market. 

Credit lines to prime defense contractors are expected 
to run off for the most part by the yearend as back- 
logs level off and expansion plans are completed. In- 
ventory loans to automobile and appliance dealers and 
distributors may show some slowness in the second 
half of the year as stocks accumulate. On the other 
hand, instalment loans are expected to remain good in 
the light of anticipated continuation of the high level 
of employment. 


(3) Has there been any evi- 
dence in your trade area of a 
change in delinquencies on any 
types of loans? 


Banxers have not, thus far, incurred any abnormal 
experience with delinquent bank loans. All seem agreed, 
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however, that greater care in the extension of credit 
is needed to prevent the development of such a situa- 
tion. 

Most areas indicated some slowness in meeting con- 
sumer payments, particularly on appliances, used cars 
and TV financing. Merchants, generally, both retail and 
wholesale, report an increasing slowness in collections. 
However, so far delinquency has not reached a serious 
point. Higher percentage of rejections of applications 
and increased collection efforts are keeping the situa- 
tion in hand. 


(4) Has there been an appre- 
ciable tightening of bank credit in 
your trade area in recent months? 
What is the outlook in this respect 
for the last half of 1953? 


Tue Government’s present fiscal and monetary pol- 
icies have created a tight money market. As a result, 
banks generally have adopted a more selective lending 
policy. The majority of bankers report that they are 
conducting a more thorough screening of loan applica- 
tions in relation to creditworthiness, eliminating any 
speculative or “free riding’ loans. Whether or not bank 
credit will continue to be tight for the last six months 
of 1953 will depend to a great extent upon the Admin- 
istration’s future policy. Any indication of weakness 
in the economy might very well result in relaxing of 
its present policies. Some bankers anticipate a decline 
in bank deposits which would increase the need for 
more selective lending policies and also for the purpose 
of maintaining necessary liquidity. However, it was 
pointed out that the present selective policy was not 
interfering with the granting of credit for worthy pur- 
poses to customers. 


(5) What are the possibilities 
of an increase or a decrease in the 
average rates of interest on vari- 
ous types of bank loans in your 
trade area for the last half of 
1953? Or do you expect no ap- 
preciable change? 


Two out of three of the bankers participating in the 
survey anticipated an increase in the average interest 
rates on various types of bank loans for the last half 
of 1953. Recent increases are attributed to the adjust- 
ments needed in order to conform with recent increases 
in the prime and rediscount rates. A further increase 
in basic rates is expected if the present tight money 
policy of the Federal Reserve continues. 


(6) What are the present con- 
ditions of inventories in the hands 
of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
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and retailers in your trade area? 
Are they overstocked, under- 
stocked, or in balance? 


] NVENTORIES are being well controlled as a whole and 
do not seem to be out of balance with current needs. 
Almost without exception, however, concern was ex- 
pressed in all areas on the tendency to overstock in 
the durable goods line. Automobile, appliance, and 
farm machinery inventories, especially, were indicated 
as weak spots. 


(7) What is the outlook for 
home and other construction in 


your trade area during the last 
half of 1953? 


Ture appeared to be a somewhat equally divided 
opinion among those reporting as to the volume of 
home construction during the last half of 1953, with a 
very small majority indicating that it should be at 
least as high as in 1952. Except for a few areas where 
the housing shortage remains a problem, it is generally 
felt, however, that home construction has passed its 
peak. There has been a noticeable slowdown in sales 
of houses and an increasing tendency on the part of 
buyers to shop around more than was formerly the 
case. Building costs for new homes have not declined, 
but resales of older houses have been at lower prices 
than a year ago. Other construction, including new and 
expanded plants, schools, public buildings, roadways, 
and bridges, is expected to continue at a high level. 


(8) Give your opinions in 
some detail as to business condi- 
tions generally in your trade area 
and as to the prospects for at least 
the last six months of 1953, with 
particular attention to three or 
four of the more important in- 
dustries or types of business. 


Tue outlook for the next six months is that business 
activity generally will continue at current levels or 
better. All types of manufacturing are expected to 
flourish and no change in trend is indicated as long as 
defense spending continues at its present pace. Em- 
ployment is at a high level, with labor problems rela- 
tively insignificant. The future, however, is less certain 
beyond 1953. Some weak spots are in evidence, mainly 
in the hard goods lines, with particular emphasis on 
automobiles and appliances. Farm income is expected 
to be lower, and this will have an adverse effect on 
certain types of activity, perhaps reducing the sales of 
farm equipment. Only 22 percent of the bankers re- 
porting felt that the present plane of business activity 
would decline for the next six months, mainly because 
of decreased prices of agricultural products and gen- 
eral tightening of money policy. 
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(9) Have any credit develop- 
ments in your trade area raised 
any question in your mind as to 
the soundness of the over-all 
credit situation? 


Tue great majority of bankers reporting feel that the 
over-all credit situation does not indicate any imme- 
diate cause for alarm. There are many instances where 
banks are extending too large amounts of credit to 
marginal risks which in recession could result in losses. 
However, bankers seem to be very realistic in their 
approach to the extension of bank credit, especially in 
regard to consumer credit, and are carefully screening 
all loans as to soundness and ability to pay in accord- 
ance with terms. Merchants who do a credit business 
are also becoming more alert to the same circumstances. 
The gradual transition from a seller’s to a buyer’s mar- 
ket will undoubtedly place a financial strain on some 
businesses, particularly those that are fairly new and 
which did not make adequate preparation. 


REPORTS by DISTRICTS 


Boston Federal Reserve District (1) 


USINESS conditions generally in this Federal Reserve 
District are good and should remain that way for 
the last six months of 1953. The textile industry is 
having a good volume of business at the present time 
and this will continue through the year. Profit mar- 
gins, however, are narrow, and competition is such 
that it looks as though this condition will continue to 
prevail for some time. 

The textile machinery business has improved some- 
what. Other consumer goods industries seem to be 
active, including shoes. Those firms doing defense work 
have a good volume of business booked ahead. The 
electronics industry, which has developed rapidly in 
this area, is particularly busy. Fishing, dairy farming, 
poultry raising, and the recreational business all have 
fair to good prospects for the balance of the year. The 
market for lobsters is high and the fishermen are re- 
ceiving a good price for ground fish. 

Bank credit has been appreciably tighter than during 
the same period in 1952 and the prospects are that it 
will continue to be for the balance of the year. There 
has been increased pressure upon city banks from coun- 
try correspondents to participate in loans. In some 
cases, correspondents have extended consumer loans to 
a high degree and reduced their free funds. Notwith- 
standing, it is the opinion that all legitimate credit re- 
quirements in this trade area will be met. However, 
credit will continue to be subjected to careful scrutiny 
in view of the unsettled political and economic condi- 
tions prevailing, and the major position occupied by the 
credit grantors in the current boom. 

Generally, in this Federal Reserve District, it is an- 
ticipated that the demand for bank loans will be as 
strong as in the last six months of 1952, perhaps even 
5 percent to 10 percent more. This demand is sup- 
ported, in part, by the large volume of defense and 
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defense-related business. However, lower commodity 
prices for many items and an expected slackening in 
business spending, with less likelihood of inventory 
building, together with the dampening influence of 
higher interest rates, will have their restraining in- 
fluence on loan demand. 

There has been no particular change in delinquencies, 
although a few have indicated some slowing up in col- 
lections. Increased collection efforts, no doubt, have 
been responsible for producing a satisfactory experi- 
ence which, to some extent, is better than in 1952. 
There is some indication, however, that the heavy first 
half tax payments strained the cash positions of many 
companies and resulted in the postponement of sched- 
uled repayments of seasonal borrowings. This situa- 
tion, however, is not viewed with alarm. 

Interest rates have been, or are now in the process 
of being, adjusted upwards following the recent rise 
in the New York prime rate. Especially will there be 
adjustments in individual cases refiecting a growing 
reluctance on the part of bankers to accept certain 
types of business. The present outlook is that there 
will be no appreciable change from the revised levels, 
barring a further adjustment in the rediscount rate or 
the prime rate. 

While there is a growing awareness of the generally 
high state of inventories at all levels of business, the 
picture, with a few exceptions, is still one with fairly 
good balance. 

Construction contracts awarded in the New England 
states for the first four months of 1953 exceeded the 
period in 1952 by approximately one-third. Substan- 
tial gains were recorded for all types of building, so 
the construction industry should be busy during the 
last half of 1953 completing projects now under way. 

Generally, there have been no credit developments 
which would seem to affect the soundness of the over- 
all credit situation. There are exceptions, however, in 
certain areas. There have been indications that a num- 
ber of manufacturing firms do not appear to be in any 
strong financial position to weather any sudden or pro- 
longed recession and they present a more or less con- 
stant credit problem. There have been indications of 
capital deficiencies among the smaller new companies. 

In the consumer credit field, repossessions have been 
increasing. While it is felt that this is largely a sea- 


sonal factor, trends are being closely observed in view 
of the high total of consumer loans outstanding. 
Conscientious credit officers cannot help questioning 
the soundness of the high level of debt now present in 
most segments of the economy. Generally, however, the 
over-all credit situation appears to be on a sound basis. 


New York Federal Reserve District (2) 


USINESS activity should continue at its present high 
level until at ieast the end of the year. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect a period of adjustment in the next 
six months, during which the transition from a seller’s 
to a buyer’s market will grow more pronounced. Plant 
expansion, coupled with defense production and a pick- 
up in cotton textiles, should carry on a good over-all 
payroll through 1953. 

There appears to be some tightening of bank credit 
in this area, and banks are stressing quality of loans 
rather than quantity. They have adopted a very selec- 
tive policy. It is anticipated that this policy will con- 
tinue, depending, of course, on the policies of the 
Federal Government and the Federal Reserve banks. 
Part of this tightening might be more accurately de- 
scribed as the result of a more careful scrutiny of loan 
applications. 

Generally, in this Federal Reserve District, it would 
appear as though bank loans would continue to be 
strong for the balance of the year, and at about the 
same level or perhaps at a slight increase over that 
for the corresponding period in 1952. A few bankers, 
however, felt that there might be some decline to a 
moderate extent. It is believed that consumer credit 
might show some decline during the next six months. 
This is likewise true in connection with real estate 
mortgages, as there appears to be some overproduction 
in housing. 

Loans to instalment finance companies also are ex- 
pected to decline. This results from the present tight- 
ness with respect to bank and insurance company credit 
and the fact that consumer credit has reached such a 
level that the banks and finance companies are at- 
tempting to restrain a further rapid expansion in this 
field by more restrictive terms and increased selec- 
tivity of risks. 

It is anticipated that some slight increase will take 
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place in delinquencies on instalment loans, although 
many reported that there has been no particular change. 
Increased collection pressure was responsible for main- 
taining or minimizing the percentage of delinquencies. 

There has been a slight increase in the interest rates 
on bank loans and it would appear that these rates 
will continue through the balance of the year without 
any further appreciable change. In some communities 
in this district, rates have not been adjusted entirely 
to correspond with the increase in the New York prime 
rate. There has been some effort to get away from the 
prime rate to large borrowers who have not main- 
tained commensurate deposits, but so far this has not 
been accomplished to any great extent. 

Inventories for this Federal Reserve District for all 
levels appear to be in fairly good balance, based on 
sales volume. However, there appears to be an over- 
stocked situation in relation to automobile and appli- 
ance inventories of dealers. 

In some areas, new home construction is approaching 
asaturation point. Many units are on the market await- 
ing prospective purchasers. 

Although there have been isolated instances of credit 
problems, notably in the textile industry, the over-all 
credit situation may be considered to be healthy and 
there do not appear to be any unusual danger signals 
in evidence at the moment. The rapid expansion of 


consumer credit will.bear close scrutiny in the months 
to come. 


Philadelphia Federal Reserve District (3) 


— conditions in this Federal Reserve District 
should continue good through the balance of 1953, 
with capital expenditures of business and defense and 
consumer spending remaining relatively high. A steel 
strike could change the situation somewhat. If auto- 
mobile production should decline substantially in the 
last six months, it could have a chain reaction on some 
of the industries in this district which would lower 
business activity. Generally there does not seem to be 
any appreciable change here towards the tightening 
of bank credit. There continues to be good cooperation 
among the banks on financing customers, although 
there is less desire on the part of some banks to make 
loans where merely a sale of money is involved, with 
no permanent connection or other collateral benefits. 
It would appear that bankers generally are much more 
careful in the screening of loans in recent months and 
that this tendency should continue through the balance 
of the year. The demand for bank loans is likely to be 
greater in the last six months of 1953 than in the same 
period of 1952. The principal factors influencing this 
trend are: 

(a) increased competition which wi!l tend to force 
manufacturers more liberally to finance dealers and 
distributors ; 

(b) continued high capital expenditures which will 
require financing, and a 

(c) possible increase in loan financing, principally 
for residential building. 

There appears to be a slight increase in delinquencies, 
particularly time sales dealer paper. Personal loan col- 
lections continue to be satisfactory. There has been 
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some increase in real estate mortgage loan delinquen- 
cies and a tendency on the part of some smail busi- 
nessmen in certain areas to ask extensions on notes 
due to slowness in turnover of inventory. A high per- 
centage of rejections and increased collection efforts 
have been necessary to keep delinquencies within satis- 
factory proportions. Average interest rates on bank 
loans will increase progressively through to the end of 
the year. The amount of the increase will be determined 
largely by the policy of the Federal Reserve Board. 

In this Federal Reserve District there is a greater 
than average diversification of industries. There does 
not appear to be any particular overstocking of inven- 
tory except in anthracite coal. Because of the warm 
weather and the decrease in export market, stocks of 
coal above ground have increased substantially, and 
producers are trying to work them off through dealers’ 
plans to “buy now—pay next winter.” There are a 
few dealers in the appliance field who are a trifle over- 
stocked at this time but not in any serious proportions. 

There have been no credit developments in this Dis- 
trict that have raised any question as to the soundness 
of the over-all credit situation. 


Cleveland Federal Reserve District (4) 


— good business is anticipated in this Fed- 
eral Reserve District for the last six months of 
1953. 

The Cleveland area is sharing fully in the unprece- 
dented peacetime boom in durable goods production. 
However, some tapering off during the last half of 1953 
can be expected. The steel industry has been operating 
above capacity, which should continue through the 
third quarter. Current tonnage output has been run- 
ning 25 percent above a year ago. The automobile 
parts and tire industries are operating at near record 
levels. The machine tools industry also is producing 
at a very high level. 

Credit has been tightening in this Federal Reserve 
District. Bankers indicate that they are screening new 
loans very carefully. Instalment credit is expected to 
be curtailed to a considerable degree by the tightening 
up of instalment credit terms. The demand for bank 
credit in this district will remain very strong during 
the last half of the year, and will probably be greater 
or more urgent than in the last half of 1952 as the 
tightness of credit becomes more generally realized by 
borrowers and potential borrowers. Many of the large 
industrial concerns in this area are completing expan- 
sion and improvement programs. Steel warehouses are 
beginning to get more steel, and a generally higher 
level of inventories is expected, requiring higher credit 
minimums. Textile prices are considerably lower, re- 
quiring lower levels of credit. Certain defense con- 
tracts and subcontracts may be completed without 
additional contracts forthcoming, thereby cutting down 
demand for bank credit. The trend of loans to metal 
and metal products concerns will probably be weaker 
than a year ago, as will demands for construction loans. 

There has been no evidence of any serious delinquen- 
cies in bank loans in this district, although a slight 
increase in delinquencies has been observed in demand 
and mortgage loans. It might be said that, generally, 
delinquencies are at a minimum. Retail trades in some 
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areas have reported a siowing tendency in retail credit 
accounts. 

Average interest rates are expected to increase grad- 
ually as the effect of the higher prime rate filters 
through the entire loan portfolio of local banks. The 
tightness of funds is not as yet generally realized by 
all types of borrowers. Further rate increases can be 
expected and will be met with little resistance. 

Inventories are believed to be in balance and geared 
to the present rate of sales. 

The increasing difficulty in selling houses may cur- 
tail home building to some degree, but generally, home 
construction is expected to remain about the same as 
in 1952. 

Credit developments in this Federal Reserve District 
appear to be healthy and sound. The action of the 
Federal Reserve Board in permitting freer interplay of 
the forces of supply and demand was reported as re- 
storing confidence in the dollar, which is a fundamental 
condition necessary for the solvency of the country. 
However, attention was directed to the last rise in 
consumer credit, which should be carefully watched. 
There seems to be a tendency for longer terms and 
datings to appear again in various lines. This should 
be guarded against. 


Richmond Federal Reserve District (5) 


RESENTLY, business generally in this Federal Reserve 

District is good, but there are some unfavorable 
situations which will probably cause some decline in 
business towards the year-end. For example, in south- 
ern West Virginia coal mining is the principal industry, 
employing some 60,000 persons. Coal tonnage is down 
approximately 35 percent for the year as a whole, and 
tonnage will be off 25 percent to 30 percent as com- 
pared with 1952. Mines are presently working on an 
average of three days per week, with the wage contract 
expiring October 1, and the possibility of a strike 
looming. 

On the other hand the chemical industry, and steel, 
glass, and ceramics industries in this state are operat- 
ing at full capacity. The leaf tobacco dealers are con- 
ducting a very profitable season. The tobacco manu- 
facturers should do better on account of the much 
needed price increase in cigarettes which took place 
on February 27, 1953. Consumer demand for cigarettes 
is expected to continue to increase as fast as, or per- 
haps ahead of, population increase. 

There has been some tightening of bank credit in 
this Federal Reserve District, especially in relation to 
real estate and consumer loans. Business firms and in- 
dividuals now owe more money to member banks than 
at any time in the past. The decline in bank deposits 
and the continuing demand for credit are forcing a more 
restrictive lending policy on the part of some banks in 
order to maintain their liquidity. It is indicated that 
more careful scrutiny will be given to applications, to 
the virtual elimination of credit for speculative activ- 
ities and inventory expansion in the last half of 1953. 
Generally, it is anticipated that the demand for bank 
loans will be somewhat greater than in 1952, although 
this is not true in all trade areas. 

It is expected that loans outstanding might be greater 
this fall than a year ago, due to the fact that they are 
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starting from a higher base. In other words, the usual 
seasonal decline at this time of year has not material- 
ized, while the fall demand for loans may be higher. 
The tightening in credit extended for used car financ- 
ing will result in fewer loans, although the demand may 
co.itinue. Demands for loans from small correspondent 
banks is much heavier than heretofore, according to 
two bankers. There are still quite a few companies 
moving plants into the South, and the demand for loans 
for equipment, and in some cases plant buildings, con- 
tinues high. 

Despite the high consumer credit demand, delinquen- 
cies are being held to very small proportions. General 
slowness in collection of receivables in the textile and 
furniture fields developed several months ago and is 
continuing, but not at any accelerated rate. Collection 
efforts have been greater and may be responsible for 
keeping down delinquencies. Since the most recent in- 
creases in the brokers’ rate and prime rate, banks gen- 
erally have been increasing other interest rates to con- 
form to these. As new loans come in or renewals are 
requested, rates are generally being increased. 

Inventories, generally, are in fairly good balance with 
the exception that in some areas used and new cars, 
and possibly lumber, coal, and some household appli- 
ances are heavy. 

It would appear that in most trade areas in this 
Federal Reserve District there will be some decline in 
construction. However, some bankers expect Lome con- 
struction to continue at a high level. Some believe that 
the decline is due to difficulty in financing and the un- 
warranted hope that labor and materials will be cheaper 
in a reasonable future. 

At this time there do not appear to be any develop- 
ments in this Federal Reserve District to give concern 
as to the soundness of the over-all credit situation. It 
is felt that the recent tightness of money has had a 
salutary effect. There are, however, one or two weak 
spots which in particular should be watchec. These 
primarily are the rapid increase in consumer credit and 
the high volume of heavy debt in relation to worth and 
working capital of some wholesalers and distributors. 
Margin profit is being cut fairly generally and loss of 
volume could hurt some companies badly. It is believed 
that caution is generally in order at this time and that 
bankers should be more diligent in their screening of 
loan applications and, from now on in, weeding out the 
weaker applicants. 


Atlanta Federal Reserve District (6) 


HE outlook for business generally during the bal- 

ance of the year 1953 in this Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict appears favorable. There are, of course, some 
industries which will not fare as well as others. The 
textile industry can change overnight, but at present 
it appears that this industry should fare better in the 
last half of 1953 than it did in 1952. The prices of 
agricultural products, including cattle, are much lower 
than they have been for the past several months. In 
spite of this, the farmer will, in general, have as good 
a year as last year. 

The majority of bankers reported that in this Fed- 
eral Reserve District there was a tightening of money. 
One stated that this was not due to an overloaned 
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situation, but rather to the desire and necessity of 
being more selective. The demand for bank loans is 
expected to be at least the same, if not greater, as 
compared with 1952. Oil production loans are expected 
to go counter to the general trend of increased loans, 
and loans for the purpose of carrying securities are 
expected to decline. Demand for cotton loans likewise 
might be smaller than a year ago. Term loans and 
construction loans will be off in some areas. 

There has been no marked evidence of any increased 
delinquencies in this Federal Reserve District. This 
applies to commercial loans as well as to instalment 
and real estate loans. 

Based on present-day sales, inventories of manufac- 
turers and retailers appear to be in balance. There is 
some doubt as to whether wholesalers are in the same 
position. It is possible they are a little on the heavy 
or overstocked side. A noticeable weak spot is that 
occupied by the automobile retailers, some of whom are 
finding it most difficult to move used cars. 

This area is enjoying a normal home construction 
market, except in a few sections where housing is being 
constructed at a higher rate. 

In general, there have been no credit developments 
in this area which have, so far, raised any serious ques- 
tion as to the soundness of the over-all credit situation. 
There are, of course, “sore spots’? which must be 
watched—for example, corporations with relatively 
high inventories, or those operating at a loss or with 
relatively small profit margins. The high level of loans 
outstanding would indicate “food for thought.” The 
policies initiated by the Treasury Department are cer- 
tainly sound and are needed to check the inflationary 
trend. However, there is considerable doubt as to 
whether or not they have been moving a little too fast 
in drying up the available supply of money. If we 
should have any considerable downturn in business, 
there will exist the probability of a very rapid con- 
traction of credit by banks and other lending institu- 
tions. This could have a rather serious effect on the 
entire economy. It would seem that the fiscal author- 
ities should strive at present toward a condition of 
stability rather than to undertake rapid deflationary 
policies. 


Chicago Federal Reserve District (7) 


USINESS conditions generally are excellent in this 

Federal Reserve District. Major strikes, however, 
could change the picture. Meat packers were reported 
as making some money, with tonnage up substantially, 
which should continue through the fall. Steel produc- 
tion outlook for the third quarter is high and the 
fourth quarter should be reasonably good. The auto- 
mobile industry has been producing at a very high 
level during the first two quarters and sales seem to 
have been at high levels with little evidence of undue 
inventory accumulations by dealers. It would appear 
that present rate of production might be cut back to 
a total annual production for passenger cars of about 
5,500,000 units or a little more. In some automobile 
lines, price cuts can be expected to supplement im- 
proved merchandising on all levels to permit steady 
production. 


Companies producing consumers durable goods are 
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reducing production from previous high levels. More 
aggressive competition and price cutting are in prospect 
for the second half. Nevertheless sales should continue 
at a good level as compared with the annual average 
for the past five years. 

Employment is at a high in this district, but in 
some cases, it was reported, very little overtime is 
now being paid. 

There exists definite evidence in this district of a 
tightening of credit which is expected to continue 
through the fall. There has been a disinclination on 
the part of some banks toward the acceptance of new 
borrowing accounts which are not accompanied by 
attractive deposit relations, as well as a more cautious 
and critical appraisal of credits. The tightening of 
credit, however, has not been sufficient to cause any 
lack of funds for any business enterprise which is 
deserving. The demand for loans in this Federal Re- 
serve District as compared with last year will be a 
little higher. Demand will continue to be strong in 
some areas in mortgage and consumer credit fields 
but lower for livestock feeding and the financing of 
farm equipment purchases. 

There has been no evidence of widespread delinquen- 
cies. To the contrary, repayments have held up sur- 
prisingly well. In fact, some banks and finance com- 
panies report that their delinquency ratios are lower 
than a year ago due to a more aggressive collection 
policy. Some tenant farmers, however, have asked 
for extension on part of their lines. 

In this Federal Reserve District there has been a 
general hardening of interests rates on all types of 
credit following the recent change in the prime rate. 
There is likely to be some reclassification of borrowers 
at a higher interest rate category. Adjustments are 
being made as loans are renewed and as new ones 
are made. One banker indicated that the pressure to 
pay higher interest on savings accounts, which is oc- 
curing in some areas, might result in still further 
increases. 

As a whole, inventories appear to be fairly well 
balanced. There are exceptions such as the inventories 
of some dealers in appliances, farm equipment, and 
used cars. This is also true in connection with some 
new car dealers as the result of manufacturers pushing 
more cars into dealers hands to force more aggressive 
sales programs. Potential inventory problems seem 
selective rather than general and are influenced con- 
siderably by popularity of brand names and type of 
product. There is some overextension in the heavy 
industry group due to the fact that shipments of raw 
materials have increased considerably in recent weeks 
and sales have slowed up a bit. Inventories of man- 
ufacturers are high where they have large defense 
orders. There also has been some forward buying in 
raw materials, particularly steel. 

The outlook for home construction in this Federal 
Reserve District is generally good. It probably is about 
the same as last year’s level but varies somewhat in 
different cities depending upon the volume of past 
construction. In some areas home building is approach- 
ing an overbuilt condition. Manufacturing and com- 
mercial construction, as well as that for schools and 
public works, will continue strong throughout the year. 
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There has been no pronounced or general indication 
of a softening of the soundness of the over-all credit 
position. However, there are situations that need 
watching. Some weak management situations are ap- 
pearing and more intensive competition is expected 
to create additional problems. There is more frequent 
indication of merchandising concerns being under-cap- 
italized. Some difficulties might result from tenant 
farmers who have recently been in the cattle feeding 
business. In some instances moderate-sized banks are 
extending too large amounts of credit to marginal 
risks, which in recession could result in loss. The very 
size of total loans outstanding, plus the continued 
strong demand, lead to the conclusion that special 
caution in the analysis of credits and a conservative 
outlook are in order. 


St. Louis Federal Reserve District (8) 


generally in this Federal Reserve District 
are good and the level of employment is high. 
While some painful price adjustments will have to be 
made, nevertheless it is inevitable that the volume of 
business, particularly in hard goods, is bound to 
decline. Prospects for the next six months in farm 
commodities depend upon size of crop, largely dictated 
by weather, marketing conditions influenced by the 
Government, and foreign market situations. Some areas 
report disappointing prospects for normal crops due 
to excessive rain. 

There has been some tightening of bank credit in 
this district, although in many of the so-called “country 
points” this tightness is so far not present. A number 
of banks, in larger cities, are loaned up to over 50 
percent of their deposits and are borrowing at the 
Federal Reserve Bank in fairly substantial amounts. 
There has been some decline in deposits generally and 
it is reasonable to assume that the tightness in the 
money market will continue for some months to come. 

The demand for bank loans will continue at about 
the present level or a little higher until early fall, 
but in the fourth calendar quarter there should be 
substantial seasonal liquidation. In the cotton pro- 
ducing areas wide seasonal fluctuations of loans occur, 
largely determined by crop and market conditions 
during the fall months. There is a possibility that 
commercial banks will be called upon to advance large 
sums if cotton is traded freely and does not go into 
the Government loan. On the other hand, if the price 
of cotton is such that it will be advantageous for the 
planter to “sell” his cotton to the Government through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation route, then cotton 
loans would be far below those made last season, re- 
sulting in a substantial decrease in over-all loan de- 
mand. 

In addition, there also may be a decline in demand 
for loans in other agricultural areas for the purpose 
of buying feed for cattle, if the crops are good this 
fall. In some areas there is reported an increase in 
instalment loans. While there are some minor instances 
of delinquencies showing up, these have not reached 
sufficient proportions to indicate a trend. Business 
is still at a high level and the instances of slow liquida- 
tion are still not a very important element in the over- 
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all picture. Banks are ‘‘on their toes” and watching 
collections closely. 

While there have been adjustments upwards in the 
interest rates in the larger cities in the area in keeping 
with the recent rise in the prime rate, this has not 
been generally true in the rural areas. Their rates 
change less, partly due to the fact that they have 
few large accounts which can demand a rate of interest 
cemparable with the going prime rate. 

Generally, inventories appear to be in balance, al- 
though there are indications of some overstocking. 
Strong pressure seems to be developing to push in- 
ventories into dealers’ hands and some resistance is 
growing. It was reported that accumulation of in- 
ventories in hard goods lines and used cars has in- 
creased very substantially. Home construction has 
continued at a reasonably liigh level, but there is an 
undercurrent of feeling that we have reached and 
possibly passed the peak. 

It is probably too early in the present cycle to un- 
cover any serious credit situation in this district. 
However, it is reported that taxes, prices, large in- 
ventories, large accounts receivable, and the need for 
investing in fixed assets have all contributed to a 
depletion of working capital in many business enter- 
prises. The break-even point is so high that a reduction 
in volume of sales could result in many operations 
becoming unprofitable. 


Minneapolis Federal Reserve District (9) 


USINESS in this Federal Reserve District generally 

is good, and bank deposits and bank loans are at 
relatively high levels. eee is at a very high 
level and so is wage income. 

The development of oil ilies ‘in western North 
Dakota and eastern Montana, the mining of taconite 
in northern Minnesota, and the reactivation of copper 
mining in the upper peninsula of Michigan have given 
an added stimulus to business. 

The measure of prosperity for this district, however, 
is primarily dependent upon the continuation of a 
satisfactory farm income. Cattle and farm prices 
have weakened, while costs have risen. With the 
present prospects for a good crop, even though prices 
are lower, general retail business should continue 
good for the balance of the year. New cars are selling 
well but used cars are harder to move. There should 
be some decline in the sale of agricultural equipment. 

There has been a moderate tightening of bank credit 
in recent months in some areas in this Federal Reserve 
District. However, while bankers are screening loan 
applications more closely, they are still willing to 
grant deserved accommodations. Barnyard farmers 
generally in the South Dakota area are reported as 
having borrowed to their limit and now are finding 
it tough going to get additional advances except for 
necessary expenses until after the banks see how 
crops turn out. Cattle feeders are also having trouble 
getting credit unless they have a substantial down- 
payment of their own to make or unencumbered land. 

The demand for loans in this Federal Reserve District 
during the last half of the year will total the same 
if not more than a year ago. There is a difference 
of opinion as to how bank loans for agriculture may 
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be this fall, especially if there is a large volume of 
CCC loans which are turned over to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Unless there is a substantial 
increase in price, a good share of the crop will go 
under the Commodity Credit Corporation, resulting 
in a decreased demand for money to handle the crop 
this year. The present price of corn is expected to 
hold through the fall months. Finance company bor- 
rowings are expected to remain at about the present 
level, which is higher than in 1952. Farm implement 
dealers are facing sales resistance because of lower 
farm prices, and the used car situation is bad. 

Generally, bank borrowers continue to meet their 
maturities quite promptly, and there is no evidence 
of greater delinquencies in consumer loans. A few 
bankers in rural areas report some increase but noth- 
ing serious. 

Interest rates have increased somewhat following 
through from the last increase in the prime rate and 
as a result of the tightening of credit. Larger centers 
are inclined in this direction to a much greater degree 


than is true in smaller communities. Many of the 
loans in the rural areas already carried a substantially 
high rate, which cannot be increased. 

The situation with regard to inventories appears to 
be about normal, with certain exceptions. The auto- 
mobile and farm implement dealers are overstocked, 
particularly their used units. It was mentioned that 
many manufacturers and wholesalers are finding it 
more difficult to force merchandise on retailers. The 
retailer is buying in smaller quantities and this is 
forcing the manufacturer to maintain branch ware- 
houses around the country in order to get the business, 
and, at the same time, to make quick delivery. The 
manufacturer, therefore, is obliged to carry the load. 

The outlook for construction appears quite favorable. 
Home construction in the smaller class appears to be 
active and houses are selling. There will be a normal 
amount of commercial and industrial building, but, 
because of the activity in the oil fields in North 
Dakota and Montana, there will be an increase in 
construction for the District over last year, including 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT LOANS 


Percentage Change 
in Business and 
Consumer Loans 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE 


0.0% to 27.9% 
28.0% and ABOVE FF 


UNITED STATES AVERAGE 28.0% INCREASE 
Insured 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LOANS 


Commercial Banks 


December 31, 1951, to 
December 31, 1952 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
DECREASE CJ 
INCREASE: 

0.0% t07.7% 


7.8% ond ABOVE UNITED STATES AVERAGE 7.8% INCREASE 
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a substantial amount of critical housing under Sections 
903 and 908 of the National Housing Act. 

There appear to be no developments in this Federal 
Reserve District which would arouse concern as to 
the soundness of the over-all credit situation, with 
one exception. The amount of instalment credit in 
use probably is not too high in relation to disposable 
income, but the rate of increase has been so rapid 
that this may properly be considered a disturbing trend. 
It is believed that the Administration in Washington 
is making an honest effort to eliminate waste and 
reduce income taxes and that on a nationwide basis 
a period of adjustment can be expected, which would 
suggest an attitude of caution. 


Kansas City Federal Reserve District (10) 


E: IS expected that the tempo of business in this 
Federal Reserve District will continue about the 
same through the last half of 1953. Crop conditions 
are good. The wheat crop, however, will be somewhat 
less than for the last several years. The greatest 
threat is the possibility of shortage of water for cattle. 
Tanks do not have enough to carry through the dry 
season in certain areas. Income from livestock and 


farming will decline due to lower prices and there 
will be a tightening of the belt by the rural com- 
munities. There is a lag in the sale of farm machinery. 

There has been some indication in certain areas of 
the tightening of bank credit. Some bankers regard 
this adjustment as merely a firming of credit due 
primarily to the dropping of livestock prices and a 


generally cautious attitude in connection with in- 
ventories. Opinion varies as to whether the demand 
for credit will remain about the same, or increase, or 
decrease. Those expecting a decrease in the over-all 
loan demand give as reasons: (1) pessimism out- 
weighs optimism among businessmen concerning the 
near future; (2) there has been a general drought 
in the Colorado area; (3) liquidation of inventories 
is now at high levels; (4) there is less demand in 
the fall by corporations because of accelerated tax 
collection program; (5) there is an easing of expan- 
sion tendencies in the manufacturing trade; (6) lower 
livestock prices will require less money to finance 
the same number of head of cattle; (7) and there 
is a tendency among livestock producers to retrench. 
Five out of eight, however, still believe that the demand 
for bank credit will be about the same or more. 

There does not appear to be any material change 
in delinquencies in this Federal Reserve District. 
Increased competition, however, has brought trouble 
to marginal dealers, and they are experiencing dif- 
ficulties. Retail merchants in some areas say their 
collections have slowed to some extent. It was men- 
tioned that the collection departments in the banks 
were working harder to maintain their very satis- 
factory showing. 

There is a tendency to increase interest rates up- 
ward at this time, which corresponds with the national 
pattern. This is less pronounced in the rural areas. 

Generally, it would appear that inventories in this 
Federal Reserve District are in balance, although 
there are some indications of overstocking. This is 
true of some dealers in the farm implement, television, 
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and other household appliance fields. Some automobile 
dealers are slightly overstocked, although sales con- 
tinue good for new cars. However, sales of used cars 
are very slow and inventories are consequently very 
high. 

The outlook for new construction appears to be 
excellent for the balance of the year, except in certain 
rural areas. 

There does not seem to be any serious credit develop- 
ment taking place in this Federal Reserve District 
which would affect the soundness of the over-all credit 
situation. The only serious indication is in a few 
instances of used car dealers, appliance dealers, and 
livestock feeding areas. Banks generally have been 
cautious in all these lines. While credit may tighten 
as far as the borrower is concerned, there does not 
seem to be any serious situation as far as the loan 
portfolios of banks are concerned. 


Dallas Federal Reserve District (11) 


USINESS prospects for the balance of the year in 

this Federal Reserve District are somewhat spotty. 
Approximately one-third of the western area of the 
district is still suffering from drought. If more mois- 
ture comes soon, that section will improve greatly. 
If there is no moisture in that area, the harvest will 
be much smaller than last year and there will be 
little liquidation in bank loans. 

Oil production allowables are down and continue 
downward from month to month, due primarily to 
increased imports of foreign oil. Unless foreign oil 
shipments into this country are decreased, oil allow- 
ables will probably continue to decrease. Drilling 
operations will continue to be somewhat curtailed. 
Wildcatting has slowed down. 

Livestock prices are still on the downturn and in all 
probability will continue the trend to a small degree 
during the balance of the year. An average cotton 
crop is expected this year, which will be considerably 
less than was produced in the 1952 season. Prices, 
however, for cotton should be fairly satisfactory. 

Manufacturing, especially for defense purposes, is 
at a peak level and undoubtedly will continue about 
the same unless the cessation of hostilities is brought 
about in Korea. 

Bank credit in this area has consistently tightened 
during the recent weeks. The primary reason for 
this situation is high reserve requirements, lack of 
open market committee operations in the securities 
market, higher inventories and receivables and, there- 
fore, greater demand for credit. Bank credit applica- 
tions are being screened carefully, but none of the 
banks here are loaned up to the point where they 
cannot take care of the demands from satisfactory 
risks. It is believed that the demand for bank loans 
will in all probability be as great, if not sreater, 
than during the last six months of 1952. It is 
expected, however, that there will be a decline in 
cattle loans and loans in connection with the sale of 
used cars. In some areas it is felt that the loans for 
construction and real estate will decline. Oil loans 
might decline on account of small independent pro- 
ducers’ desire to liquidate partially. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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Contact between the Government and the living rooms of the nation was placed on a more intimate basis by the his- 

torically important telecast from the White House on June 3. Shown above as they appeared on TV screens are, left to 

right, President Eisenhower, Attorney General Brownell, Secretary of Agriculture Benson, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Hobby, and Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 


The Free-Market Money Policy 


NE of the most surprising of 

recent developments has been 

the considerable attack which 
has been made upon the sound- 
money program of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

An early warning of this attack 
came on March 30 from Rep. Wright 
Patman (D., Tex.) who declared 
that “tight money, hard money, high 
interest rates, production and bus- 
iness loans hard to get,” and what 
he also called “the disastrous de- 
cline in United States Government 
bonds,” threatened an economic set- 
back. 

At just about the same time the 
CIO issued a brochure which gen- 
erally favored compulsory pegging 
of Governments. Senator James E. 
Murray (D., Mont.), Senator Wayne 
Morse (Ind., Oreg.) and others of 
“liberal” persuasion had criticized 
the free-market money policy. 

A little later, when the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation brought its 
interest charges more into line with 
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the going rates, some of the Con- 
gressmen from farm states com- 
plained. 

Up to this point, however, the 
criticism of sound money was scat- 
tered, unorganized, and somewhat 
of leftish bearings. 

Subsequently, however, Mr. Pat- 
man introduced a proposed concur- 
rent resolution which would have 
Congress call upon the Federal Re- 
serve System to support Govern- 
ments at par and thereby in effect 
repeal the Federal Reserve-Treasury 
accord of. March 4, 1951. 

About a_ score of legislators 
backed this proposed resolution. 
What gave it some real significance, 
however, was that the Democratic 
Floor Leader, Rep. Sam’ Rayburn of 
Texas, and the Democratic Whip of 
the House, Rep. John W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts, endorsed 
the Patman resolution. 

These latter endorsements gave 
the resolution the appearance of be- 
ing virtually the policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House. 


In the Senate, the Patman resolu- 
tion did not get such decisive back- 
ing, at the outset. However, the 
sound-money policy was attacked by 
two of the Senate’s most able Demo- 
crats. 

One of these was Senator Robert 
S. Kerr of Oklahoma, an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1952, and by 
Senator Albert Gore of Tennessee. 
Mr. Gore, although a freshman in 
the Senate, had previously served 
14 years, although not consecutively, 
in the House. At one time Mr. Gore 
was considered a conservative, and 
was one of the earlier leading op- 
ponents of public housing, near the 
end of President Roosevelt’s second 
term. 

Senator Prescott Bush (R., 
Conn.) has been the most vigorous 
deferider of sound money and the 
free-market policy. (Excerpts from 
the text of Senator Bush’s remarks 
to the Senate on this subject are 
printed on page 42 of this issue of 
BANKING). 
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Bank Holding Company Legislation 


HE American Bankers Associa- 
tion has strongly advised en- 
actment this year of a bill which 


would regulate the growth of bank° 


holding companies and provide for 
their disposal of nonbanking as- 
sets. Furthermore, the Association 
presented a complete analysis of 
the two pending major bank hold- 
ing company bills, with point-by- 
point suggestions on how to make 
such legislation most effective. 

The Association’s testimony was 
given on June 12 before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
by George R. Boyles, chairman of 
the A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
Legislation and president of the 
Merchants National Bank in Chi- 
cago. 

In his testimony Mr. Boyles 
stressed two main points: 

(1) He stated that bank holding 
company legislation should deal 
with bank holding companies and 
not with branch banking. 

(2) He advocated what is com- 
monly called the “states’ rights” 
approach to this question, indicat- 
ing that the A.B.A. would be op- 
posed to Federal legislation cross- 


Grounded in Politics 


Naturally this issue is largely 
grounded in politics. Some of the 
opponents of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration see the possibility of 
a business setback occurring before 
the Congressional elections of 1954. 
They think that any issue which 
they could seize upon to lay the 
blame for a business setback upon 
the Eisenhower Administration, 
would inevitably react to their po- 
litical advantage. 

Since lending is now virtually 
limited to the actual supply of 
money, interest rates have risen. 
Those who must pay more interest 
and those who lose out in requests 
for loans because of the unavail- 
ability of funds could be expected 
to become among the _ recruits 
against this policy—so thinks the 
group attacking the sound money 
policy. 

High-cost and scarce money is 
forcing municipalities either to pay 
considerably more to borrow money, 
or is forcing the postponement of 
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ing state lines, to operate in states 
which prohibited such companies. 

“It is vital that each state 
should be permitted to determine 
whether or not bank holding com- 
pany expansion should be permit- 
ted within its borders and whether 
or not it should permit a holding 
company domiciled in another 
state to cross state lines and oper- 
ate within such state,” Mr. Boyles 
declared. 


On the other hand, the A.B.A. 
“recognizes that it is necessary 
that the banking structure expand 
and be strengthened to be in a po- 
sition to serve adecuately the in- 
creased demands made necessary 
by expansion in production and 
population, and that communities 
should not suffer because of a lack 
of capital or the lack of continuity 
or experienced management,” said 
Mr. Boyles. “Bank holding com- 
panies, as well as branch banks. 
have played an important part in 
providing bank facilities in the 
past.” 

The A.B.A. suggested that any 
company which owns or controls 


some local public works—supposed- 
ly adding also to the discontent. 

Finally, opponents of this policy 
believe they can make it appear 
that higher-cost money is simply a 
device to make it possible for banks 
and other lenders to earn more. 

All in all, therefore, some Sen- 
ators say that they think that an 
attack upon the sound-money policy 
will pay off a year from next No- 
vember, and they admit that this 
is why they are attacking it, even 
if the admission is not for publica- 
tion in terms of the identity of 
those who so think. 


Free Market Followed 
Defeat of Rationed Credit 


Bankers will recall how the present 
free-market policy came into being. 
It followed the long dispute between 
the Federal Reserve Board and 
proponents of mandatory support 
of Government securities at par, 
the so-called “Treasury-Federal Re- 


serve dispute.’”’ which culminated in 


the accord of March 4, 1951. 


25 percent or more of the voting 
shares of two or more banks 
should be considered a bank hold- 
ing company, or it should be so 
considered if it had sufficient indi- 
rect control to bringing about the 
election of a majority of the di- 
rectors. 

Various bankers spoke on behalf 
of independent banking groups, in- 
cluding D. Emmert Brumbaugh, 
president of the Independent 


Bankers Association of America , 


and president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Claysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; William J. Bryan, first 
vice-president of the same associa- 
tion; and Harry J. Harding, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Pleasanton, California, and presi- 
dent of the Independent Bankers 
Association of the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District. 

Mr. Brumbaugh endorsed the 
Capehart Bill, as did Mr. Harding, 
both saying, however, that they 
only wanted the most effective leg- 
islation for accomplishing the pur- 
pose. 

Chairman Canehart recessed the 
hearings for two or more weeks. 


Led chiefly by elements within 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
former President Truman was im- 
portuned early in 1951 to insist that 
the Reserve maintain Governments 
at par. The issue came to a climax 
at the end of February 1951, when 
the CEA presented a memorandum 
to the President, which was in sub- 
stance the following: 

Since it was the opinion of the 
par support advocates that Govern- 
ments must be constantly supported 
at par for’ the sake of abundant 
credit for the defense build-up, then 
something must be done to offset 
the resulting inflationary effect upon 
the money supply from exerting an 
inflationary effect upon the entire 
economy. 

The device hit upon in this memo- 
randum was that the Banking Act 
of 1933 and the Trading with the 
Enemy Act should be used as a 
legal basis for rigid Federal regula- 
tion by the Treasury of the use of 
credit. 

If such a power had been in- 
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voked, then by regulation the Fed- 
eral Administration could have ra- 
tioned credit in multifarious detail. 
If so, the commercial banking world 
might have been confronted with 
as detailed and confusing a regu- 
lation of its business as the for- 
mer National Production Authority 
brought out for the control of in- 
dustrial raw materials. 

This fearful possibility was avoid- 
ed when the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve reached by themselves the 
well known accord. Under this it 


was agreed that the Reserve would 
not be required to maintain sup- 
ports of Governments, but that the 
Reserve would assist in maintaining 
an orderly market for them. 

Since then, especially under the 
leadership of Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, the Federal Re- 
serve has been reducing its inter- 
vention in the Government securi- 
ties market. By December 1952, the 
last refunding issue of the former 
Administration was handled with 
no Reserve support whatever. 


With the enthusiastic backing of 
President Eisenhower, Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey, and leading ele- 
ments of the Republican party in 
Congress, the new Administration 
adopted the “free-market money 
policy” as it is called by Chairman 
Martin, as its own. 

Hence if the present opposition 
to the free-market policy were ever 
to succeed, it would suggest that 
a chain of events might be started 
which some day could lead to re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


We Search for a Foreign Economic Policy 


ONGRESS and the Executive are 
‘ in search of a clearer Amer- 
ican foreign economic policy. The 
U. S. would like to see an end to 
heavy foreign aid disbursements, 
yet the imagination gazing into the 
future sees only an endless vista 
of successive annual appropriations 
for “more of the same.” 


On May 1 President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to create a bi- 
partisan Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, composed of mem- 
bers of the Congress, of the Execu- 
tive branch, and of outside in- 
terests, to examine our policies 
thoroughly in this broad area and 
report by early next year. Chair- 
man Millikin of the Senate Finance 
Committee acted promptly with a 
resolution (S.J.Res. 78), which 
passed the Senate May 19 but 
struck a snag in the House. S.J.- 
Res. 78 would require a major 
study of the whole range of sub- 
jects from tariffs and trade to in- 
vestment, economic and military 
aid, commodity agreements, foreign 
exchange controls, the IMF, the 
EPU, the IBRD, the Eximbank, 
etc. 

As passed by the Senate the com- 
mission would consist of 11 mem- 
bers, six being Senators and Con- 
gressmen; from its membership it 
would appoint its own chairman; 
it would select its staff; its report 
would be made to the Congress. In 
its control the Executive would be 
subordinate. 

After the Senate resolution had 
lain for some days on the Speak- 
er’s desk without being-referred to 
a House committee, Congressman 
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Richard M. Simpson (Rep., Pa.) 
incorporated an altered version in 
a bill (HR 5495) also extending 
the President’s trade agreements 
power and enlarging the Tariff 
Commission. The bill appeared 
to reflect conversations with the 
White House. 


U wom HR 5495 the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy would 
have 17 members, 10 of whom 
would be from the Congress; but 
the chairman and vice-chairman 
would be designated by the Presi- 
dent. A staff would be appointed 
by the commission, but the findings 
would be reported to the President 
and the Congress. The compromise 
version thus seems to put Congress 
and the President on a more equal 
footing. Behind the maneuvering, 
of course, have been the protection- 
ist and liberal schools of thinking; 
opponents and supporters of for- 
eign aid; “isolationists” and “in- 
ternationalists;” mercantilists and 
Keynesians: in short, Uncle Sam’s 
split personality as he faces the 
world. 


Tuerre has just been approved 
by the Senate a separate Capehart- 
Maybank project (S. Res. 25) for 
the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to study the operations of 
the Export-Import Bank and the 
IBRD. The Senators are interested 
especially in what the Eximbank is 
doing to promote U. S. exports— 
they seem much less interested in 
import promotion—and in any 
“competition” which the IBRD may 
be offering the Eximbank. 

Many commissions, committees, 


and study groups we have had in 
recent years to guide us in foreign 
economic policies while we have 
been playing it by ear. Among 
these groups have been the Harri- 
man committee, which gave its 
blessings to the Marshall Plan; the 
Gray committee, which in 1950 
recommended large-scale economic- 
development loans by the Exim- 
bank and IBRD; the Hoover 
Government-reorganization com- 
mission, which urged that the ad- 
ministration of all foreign aid be 
put under a single roof; the Rocke- 
feller International Development 
Advisory Board, which in 1951 
suggested tripling the flow of U. S. 
capital to underdeveloped coun- 
tries; the Sawyer committee, which 
after a rapid European trip in 
1952 submitted conclusions on many 
of our policies, including recom- 
mendation of more liberal customs 
and tariff treatment of imports; 
and the Bell Trade Policy Stucy 
Committee, whose main advice was 
to increase our imports. 


Memon should be made also of 
the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Foreign Economic Cooperation; 
the studies of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations; the 
uncounted overseas inquiries of 
Senators and Congressmen singly 
and in groups; the Lewis Douglas 
assignment of 1953; and the re- 
ports of the businessmen groups to 
MSA after their evaluation sur- 
veys this year in all MSA coun- 
tries. 

If the U. S. fails to make up its 
mind about foreign economic pol- 
icy, it won’t be for lack of study. 
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Senator Bush on 


Economic Stability 


Sen. PRESCOTT BusH of Connecti- 
cut spoke in the Senate toward the 
end of May regarding the Adminis- 
tration’s interest rate policy. His 
statements were highly praised in 
the Senate and widely quoted in the 
Press. Excerpts are given below. 


few weeks has come an inter- 

mittent drumfire of criticism of 
one of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s steps toward establishing a 
sound fiscal policy for the United 
States. I refer to the repeated at- 
tacks which have been made against 
the Treasury Department’s new 
issue of 314 percent 30-year bonds 
by some of our Democratic friends 
and also to the charge that it is a 
policy of the Administration to raise 
interest rates. There is no such 
policy. 

Some of this criticism may have 
been inspired by an honest mis- 
understanding of the factors which 
govern our monetary system. Much 
of it, we must conclude, has a politi- 
cal motive. It has become apparent 
that some of our opponents, with an 
eye on the 1954 elections, hope to 
use the interest-rate question as a 
basis for attacking the Administra- 
tion. It has been charged, for exam- 
ple, that the new Treasury bond 
issue is a part of what has been 
labeled a “takeaway” program. False 
slogans of that kind indicate that 
some of our opponents hone that if 
they shout black is white often 
enough and loud enough they can 
fool people into believing them. 


The Facts Will Convince 


Fortunately, the American people 
are rarely deceived when they have 
the facts, and I believe that when 
they know and understand the facts 
about this interest-rate question 
they will fully approve the Presi- 
dent’s program for giving the people 
of the United States a dollar they 
can count upon. 

A sound dollar is one of the major 
goals of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, and is essential to its broad 


| ROM across the aisle in the past 
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objectives of preserving our national 
security and strengthening our econ- 
omy. The President stressed its im- 
portance in his radio report to the 
nation on Wednesday, May 20, in 
this passage: 

For every American family today, 
this matter of the sound dollar is cru- 
cial. Without a sound dollar, every 
American family would face a renewal 
of inflation, an ever-increasing cost of 
living, the withering away of savings 
and life-insurance policies. 

Mr. President, a return to a sound 
dollar will not take away anything 
from the American people; far from 
it. Instead, it will give them a sound 
pension dollar; a sound life insur- 
ance dollar. It will give them a full 
dollar of interest on Government 
bonds; a full dollar of savings for a 
home or for the future education of 
their children. 

It will encourage and reward 
thrift in all its forms. Not only will 
the reward of savings be greater, 
but economic conditions favorable to 
long-range planning will once more 
be assured. 

That is the meaning of the new 
policy of economic stability which 
the present Administration has an- 
nounced it will follow. That the 
meaning of the policy which the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System have already begun to put 


Senator Bush 


into effect; the Treasury by keeping 
hands off the money market, and 
taking it as they find it. 

To understand why such a policy 
is necessary, we must remember 
what the Eisenhower Administra 
tion inherited from its predeces- 
It is perfectly true that a flexible 
monetary policy operates sometimes 
to tighten credit—to make it harder 
for people to borrow—when there is 
danger of inflationary developments, 
just as it acts to ease credit when a 
stimulus to business activity is 
needed. It is also true that many 
prices are not rising now. But with 
business and trade operating at close 
to capacity, as at present, the simple 
fact is that we cannot keep prices 
under control if we continue to 
supply credit in almost unlimited 
amounts at artificially low interest 
rates. 

Moreover, it cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that the time to pre- 
vent an inflationary price rise is 
before it starts. ... 


Interest and the Debt 


We cannot ignore this deficit. The 
Treasury has to borrow money to 
cover it. Continued rapid expansion 
of private credit, combined with 
more Government borrowing, could 
easily put us right back on the road 
to inflation again. Interest rates 
have an important role to play in 
helping to keep this from happen- 
ing. Their function is lost—and 
monetary policy rendered ineffec- 
tive—when they are kept below the 
level which would permit them to 
contribute to the stability of the 
economy... . 

The monetary and debt manage- 
ment policies now being pursued 
represent only a part of the broad 
program for getting our American 
economy back on a sound basis. But 
they are an essential element in this 
program, and one which every citi- 
zen can understand in terms of his 
own income, his own savings, and 
his own plans for the future. 

These policies are important to 
him for those reasons. 

In closing, let me repeat there is 
no policy to increase interest rates. 
The policy is to have a stable dollar, 
a sound dollar for all the workers 
and savers of America. With a sound 
dollar interest rates may fluctuate 
up and down, but no one will be hurt 
if the value of the dollar remains 


‘stable. 
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Hughes Gives Budget Facts 


The following statement by Row- 
LAND R. HUGHES, Assistant Director 
of the Budget, was made before the 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means on June 1, 1953. Mr. HUGHES 
was formerly vice-president of The 
National City Bank of New York 
and a member of the American 
Bankers Association Committee on 
Federal Legislation. 


eral budget situation which 

faced us in January. I believe 
it will be helpful as a background 
for the consideration of the tax 
questions immediately before you 
to have some summary of the facts 
which beset us in reformulating the 
budget for the fiscal year 1954 and 
in planning the budget for the fiscal 
year 1955. Secretary Humphrey has 
reviewed with you the fiscal and 
tax programs as- they stand at 
present. The Bureau of the Budget 
is directly concerned with the im- 
mediate and future appropriations 
and expenditures, which are of 
course the direct cause of the dif- 
ficulties we are dealing with. 

The President in his message has 
stated: “We intend to continue our 
efforts to reduce Government spend- 
ing and to put the nation’s financial 
affairs on a sound basis. These 
objectives will be pursued in our 
everyday operations and will chart 
our course in every budget this 
Administration transmits to the 
Congress.” And further on: “Sub- 
stantial reductions have been made 
already. We are working hard to 
increase them within the framework 
of the Administration program.” 
That is the constant and principal 
objective of the continuing work of 
the Bureau of the Budget. We know 
progress is being made and we are 
confident it will continue. The ne- 
cessity now is to measure the pro- 
gress to date against today’s revenue 
needs. 

Let us look first at the back- 
ground of actual and estimated bud- 
get deficits during this period of 
our defense build-up. There was an 
actual budget deficit of %4.0-billion 
in the fiscal year 1952. The budget 
document ser’ to the Congress last 
January by the previous Adminis- 


Ya are well aware of the gen- 
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tration indicated deficits of $5.9-bil- 
lion for 1953 and $9.9-billion for 
1954. This totals $19.8-billion for 
the three years. It now seems cer- 
tain that the revenues on which the 
estimated deficits for 1953 and 1954 
were calculated were overstated. 
Making adjustment for estimated 
lower revenues, the revised figures 
for 1953 and 1954 would approxi- 
mate $7.5-billion for 1953 and $11.1- 
billion for 1954. These deficits, plus 
the $4.0-billion deficit for 1952, 
would aggregate about $22.5-billion. 

Let me emphasize here that the 
figures that we have been presenting 
are those of the Truman budget. 
They represent the situation which 
had been built up by the previous 
Administration, and take no account 
of the reductions of expenditures 
already initiated by the present Ad- 
ministration since it took office, or 
of the congressional actions on the 
1954 budget. 

The situation before the correc- 
tive measures of the present Ad- 


ministration is even more disturbing 
if we look at the possible magnitude 
of the deficit for 1955 which was 
looming up as this Administration 
came into office. If all the tax re- 
ductions which are now scheduled 
by law are allowed to take effect, 
the loss in revenues for 1955 from 
such action would approximate $8- 
billion. Expenditures in 1955, how- 
ever, would evidently have been 
only slightly less than in 1954 if 
the 1954 budget plans for the pre- 
vious Administration were adopted. 
As a result, the 1955 budget deficit 
(again predicated on no reduction 
in expenditures by the present Ad- 
ministration and the Congress in 
the fiscal years 1954 and 1955) 
would be substantially greater than 
the deficit for the fiscal year 1954 
and could reach the magnitude of 
$15- or $16-billion. This would 
bring the total deficits in the four 
fiscal years 1952 through 1955 to 
more than $37-billion. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 


Reductions in New Obligational Authority, 
Fiscal Year 1954 


(in millions) 


Status as of May 25, 1953 


Reductions 
Made by 
Administration 


Budget totals 


Major National Security Items 
Department of Defense—Military 
Mutual Security Program 
Atomic Energy Commission 


Treasury: 


Veterans Administration: 


Compensation, pensions, and benefits. ....... 


Health, Education, and Welfare: 


Grants to States for Publie Assistance........ 


Agriculture: 


Agricultural Price Supports....... 


Commerce: 
Federal-aid Highways 
Othe: 


$8 ,707 


5,247 
1,771 


318 


7,336 
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GSB Students Judge Bank Advertising 


Print (see May BANKING) were on display at The 

Graduate School of Banking, conducted by the 
American Bankers Association at Rutgers University, 
for further consideration by the class in Personnel 
and Public Relations as to: (1) the best use of illus- 
tration, (2) the best use of type, (3) the best use of 
text, and (4) the greatest originality of theme. 

Each student made his selections in each of three 
size categories: (A) banks with less than $25,000,000 
in deposits, (B) banks with from $25,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 in deposits, and (C) those with over 
$100,000,000. 


Te 50 citation winners in BANKING’S Forum in 


GROUP “A” BANKS 


I'ma druggist... 
here’s why I Bank On and With the Guaranry 


x myself for a good many 

ve made use of the services 
at the Guaranty because 

to my 

ds are met efhciently and 


uss the hnancing 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


Member F. D. 1.C. 


Guaranty Bank & Trust Company 
Cedar Rapids, 


An unusual situation arose when the votes were 
counted, for in Group “A” one bank, Guaranty Bank 
& Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, won first place 
in all four categories. In Group “B” the Merchandise 
National Bank of Chicago won three first places, while 
the Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore, was first in 
one. In Group “C” the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York and the First National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, won two firsts each. 

While the judging was necessarily hurried, it was 
comparable to the speed with which the reader of a 
magazine or newspaper is, subconsciously, the judge 
of a bank advertisement’s effectiveness. 


For— 
illustration 
type 

text 


theme 


I'm a housewife... 


here’s why I Bank On and With the Guaranty” 


Since make mon of the dav to day purchases our 


family 1 handle most of the faruiy 


«at the Guaranty os 
vervls fue servixes go beyond 


acount the offmers and salt ac the Guaranty have 


ays dome thea almost to aid me in 


rObiews which may come 


GUARANTY 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


Member F_D.1.C. 
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GROUP “B” BANKS 


Bahk That, Speaks che Linguage of Maryland Business 


For— 


type Too Late For More Fire Insurance! 


if vow haven't reviewed your fire meurance the engines start roll! 
policies in, the few years you may find Your re insurance underwriter welcomes 
x thew yout coverage ‘n't bend on. the ‘opportunity to setve you.. Mere, at 
Maryann Tausy Company, we welcome 
Take tong hard look ac your fire insurance the opportunaty two serve che banking and 
| policies now Call in your fire insursnce needs of busness and individuals. 
mic underwriter aod do a fittle figuring. Be real Youll fing ove ofhcers sincerely interested 
abour present inflased prices w helping you solve your business problems. 


Adequate fire insurame coverage will mini 
mize your losses-——-bur you can't buy it when 


Main Ofhce and Trast Department 
Northwest corner of Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


Pract at Marker Place Cold Spring Lane at Park Height 
BALTIMORE 


Chicago, Illinois 


| CONSTRUCTIVE FIWANCIAL SERVICE FOR AND SUStHESS 


Maryland Trust Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


illustration 


He acquired mid-0:ed manufacturing company whose trae net worth 
was mach less than reported, with fixed hoth overvalued and run-down. There 
was a deficiency mn working capital. Yet the potential was good. 


With our advice he put his corporate hows. im order. Through the use of sound 
bank loans based on accounts receivable as collateral, he improved hia plant and 
he increased his sules and carnings. He took full advantage of this bank's 
catraordinary understanding of companies his size. He's prospering today. 
Ours long and helpful association with a variety of moderate-cized 
enterprises gives us a unique background and knowledge of this ficid. 
Perhaps you, too, can tuke advantage of it 


Merchandise National Bank | 


Tee thes OF CHICAGO 
Mard ~ 


MEMBER FEDCRAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION. .. FEDEMAL BESERVE SYSTEM 
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happens... 


to the best of us 


Tar KNOCK... knock... knocking at the door isn't 
always opportunity! Sometimes, as with the Jones’, it is 
responsibility — and the need for a little ready cash. 
There are hospital and doctor bills to be paid ...medicine 
and clothing to be purchased. 

So, when those extra expenses pile up. do as the Jones’ 
did ...get a PERSONAL LOAN from the First National 
Bank of Portland. It's Quick, Easy, Convenient —and 
Costs So Little! 


ANY BRANCH 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF PORTLAND 


The bent that steys OPEN 10 TO § SIX DAYS A WEEK fer your convenience 


GROUP “C” BANKS 


For— 


illustration 


text 


Bankers Trust Company 
New York, N. Y. 


First National Bank of Portland 
Portland, Oregon 


For— 
Ly pe 


theme 


The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracies. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 
lightweight metal! 

Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 
coal into shower curtains! Even 
more fabulous is the ability of the 
research chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
to form entirely new substances 


How miich salt water 
contains 5-million tons of metal ? 


never found in nature 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alone the chemical 
industry now produces over fifty 
thousand compounds 

The vast changes in our econ 


omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of che forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies 

Only under « system of free 
competitive enterprise Can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 


essential to such progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


o the general feeling of uncertainty resulting 
| szom the realization of how much money the 

Treasury would need before the end of 1953 
and what the effect on both short- and long-term in- 
terest rates might be is now added a new question 
mark which does not lend itself to analysis, i.e., the 
Korean situation. 

Administration spokesmen are unanimous in insist- 
ing that no letup or even slowdown in defense expendi- 
tures would be wise. Nevertheless, questions have 
been raised as to the effect of a truce on plans for 
business expansion. Some doubts are expressed as to 
the attitude of Congress, whose members will be sub- 
jected to pressure from back home. Tax reductions, 
always desirable politically, may seem more feasible. 

However unwise, these considerations may have their 
effect. If they do, then some of the pressure on the 
bond market which has primarily stemmed from the 
demand for new capital and loans may be lifted. Right 
now guessing is futile but once again, as when the 
Korean truce was first rumored, the possibility is re- 
newed that the trend of interest rates may see a turn- 
about. 


Cautious Attitude of Buyers 


At this point the usual effect of tax payments on 
June 15 might have been expected to tighten money 
rates at least temporarily. This expectation probably 
accounts for the fact that, although money was quite 


‘easy on several days early in June, only the market 


for Treasury bills was benefited. Any purchases made 
with available funds were almost entirely of the short- 
est-term obligations. There was no stimulus to the 
intermediate-term issues. All of this was symptomatic 
of lack of confidence that the market had registered 
a bottom. “Let’s wait and see” was the nearly universal 
attitude. 

Certainly this attitude was justified until the June 
15 tax payment period had run its course. Without 
Federal Reserve or Treasury aid to the money market 
considerable stringency was possible. But on June 3 
Treasury deposits at the Federal Reserve banks were 
only about $300,000,000. Special tax and loan accounts 
were only slightly over $1.5-billion. The working bal- 
ance of the Treasury was down to about $2-billion. 
What was expected was that over the mid-month the 
Treasury would borrow on special certificates from the 
Federal Reserve, with the result that funds would be 
put into the money market as had been done on all 
Previous tax dates. This practice may well serve to 
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prevent the cost to the Treasury of the forthcoming 
weekly offerings of larger amounts of bills from rising 
much above present levels. 


Long-Term Debt Finding 


As of May 1 the Treasury got nearly $1.2-billion new 
money from subscriptions to that amount of new 344 
percent bonds 1983/78. By an increase in the amount 
of weekly offerings of Treasury bills, about $900,000,000 
more cash was obtained before the end of the month. 

The sale of the bonds and of the additional amounts 
of bills was expected by the Treasury to “finance its 
needs for the balance of the fiscal year.” To a large 
extent the cash was obtained, as the Treasury had 
hoped, “with a minimum expansion of bank credit,” as 
holdings of Treasury bills by the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System showed no increase for the 
month, actually declining about $140,000,000 between 
April 29 and May 29. So far so good. Funding $1.2- 
billion (actually about $1.6-billion if the $419,000,000 
of maturing Series F and G Savings Bonds which were 
exchanged for the new 314 percent bonds are included) 
has been successfully accomplished and “with a min- 
imum expansion of bank credit.” 


No More "Funding" Feasible 


But the market action of the 344 percent bonds, plus 
the confirmation of the huge amounts of new cash to 
be needed by the Treasury, brought the “funding” pro- 
gram to a halt as the following paragraphs will indi- 
cate. The current outlook is for a substantial increase 
in the short-term debt, despite the known and very 
sound wishes of the Treasury to the contrary. 

The continued demand for loans and the unabated 
flow of new corporate, state, municipal, “authority,” 
and agency bond offerings left no room for the pur- 
chase of Government securities. In fact, steady pres- 
sure on bank reserves forced some reduction in bank 
holdings of Government securities, which shrank about 
$500,000,000 during the month. 

Further, it became increasingly apparent that in the 
next six months the Treasury would need new cash to 
the extent of perhaps over $12-billion. 


June Refinancing Forced on Short-Term 


Under the circumstances, to refinance the nearly 
$5-billion of 1% percent certificates due on June 1 
and the $725,000,000 2 percent bonds on June 15 with 
any extension of maturity, even if only partially in 
the range of three to five years, was out of the ques- 
tion. The problem facing the Treasury was to find a 
rate for one year which would avoid undue cash attri- 
tion. Remember that no aid could be expected from 
the Federal Reserve. 

Finally on May 18 the exchange offering was made. 
Holders of the maturing issues were offered a new cer- 
tificate maturing on June 1, 1954, with a 25% percent 
coupon. Even while the books for the exchange were 
open, it became evident that the rate was insufficient 
to assure full acceptance, as the bid for the new issue 
remained at 100 or a little less. Some guesses were 
hazarded that possibly as much as $1.5-billion of the 
maturing issues would be held to be paid off at ma- 
turity. 

This proved unduly pessimistic when the final re- 
sults were announced by the Treasury on May 28. These 
were as follows: 
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(000,000 omitted) 

Not 
Maturing Exchanged Hxchanged 

1% % certificates $4,963 $4,411 $552 

2% bonds 725 447 278 

Total $5,688 $4,858 $830 
The fact that only about 11 percent of the certifi- 
cates were not exchanged, while over 38 percent of the 
bonds were held out for cash payment, is explained 
by the ownership by the Federal Reserve banks of 
over $1.1-billion of the certificates. These, of course, 

were exchanged. 


New Tax Anticipation Bills Sold as Offset 


While the result of the refinancing was no worse from 
a percentage standpoint than it was in September and 
December, the sum of $830,000,000 had been added to 
immediate Treasury cash requirements. To offset this 
need, the Treasury on May 29 offered $800,000,000 of 
new tax anticipation bills to mature on September 18 
and usable at 100 on September 15 in payment for in- 
come and profit taxes. This offering was taken at an 
average discount basis to maturity of 2.383 percent 
per annum, with low bidders at 2.443 percent getting 
68 percent of the amounts for which they subscribed. 
While the tax and loan accounts of qualified bank de- 
positaries were increased on June 3 as a result of this 
offering, it is probable that Treasury calls on these 
accounts will be more rapid than usual, so that the 
benefit will be short-lived. 


More Treasury Bills to Raise Cash 


Omitting the $2-billion of tax anticipation bills which 
mature on June 19, most of which will be used to pay 
taxes on June 15, there are $8.9-billion of Treasury 
bills maturing during June and to July 16. These ma- 
turities range from $1.2-billion to $1.4-billion, and, 
by raising the renewals to $1.5-billion each week, the 
Treasury would obtain over $1.5-billion new cash by 
mid-July. This was expected to be done. 

However, on June 1 the offering of $1.5-billion of 
new bills received bids for only $1,782,000,000 in com- 
parison with usual totals of over $2-billion in all pre- 
vious weeks. This issue so closely followed the offering 
of new TABs that the absorptive power of the market 
was pushed nearly to the limit. 

Perhaps as a consequence, the offering for the follow- 
ing week was only upped $200,000,000 to $1.4-billion. 
This time over $2-billion of subscriptions were entered 
and the average cost to the Treasury was about 2.32 
percent -per annum. 


Higher Rates on Savings Notes 


Nearly $4.6-billion of Series A savings notes were 
outstanding on April 30, but about $1-billion more had 
been redeemed than sold in the preceding 11 months. 
To avoid adding further demand for redemption of 
these notes, which would have further increased the 
cash deficit, the Treasury was forced to offer a new 
savings note at rates more in accord with those now 
prevailing. This was done on May 11. The new Series 
B note affords a yield of 2.16 percent for the first six 
months, 2.33 percent for one year, 2.41 percent for 18 
months, and 2.47 percent to the 2-vear maturity, as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


 ppeonnsgiee investment demand for new cor- 
porate issues has been spotty in recent weeks. 
It has reflected the general lack of stability in the 
Government securities markets which made itself 
felt in all segments of the financial realm. 

Several prospective issuers withdrew or rejected 
bids made by underwriters, including C.I.T. Finan- 
cial Corp., Southwest Bell Telephone, and Arkansas 
Fuel. Costs, apparently, were steeper than borrow- 
ers anticipated. 

It’s all part and parcel of the new tight money 
policy which is being pursued by both the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System in perfect harmony 
and accord. 

So far, relatively few institutions got hurt by the 
decline in bond prices. The 130 savings banks of 
New York State, which are the custodians of nearly 
one half of all mutual thrift deposits in the nation, 
showed a decline of only about 0.4 percent in their 
portfolios since the year-end. In terms of total 
assets, the drop was 0.15 percent. 


New financing rose substantially in May. The 
bond total for that month was $1,083,717,000, rep- 
resenting 136 new issues. It was the largest for any 
month since 1926, and compared with $697,369,000 
covering 77 flotations in April and $1,022,147,000 
for 94 issues in May 1952. 

Of the total, $563,127,000 were state and munici- 
pal bonds, against $378,623,000 in May of last year. 
Public utility obligations aggregated $231,000,000, 
compared with $126,000,000 in the like 1952 period. 

In the five months ended May 31, $3,684,070,000 
in 493 bond issues were marketed. It represented 
the largest dollar amount for any corresponding 
period and compared with $3,546,518,000 for 396 
issues in the like period of last year. 

Stock offerings in May totalled $87,415,000 for 
13 flotations. It compared with $40,886,000 for 14 
issues in April and with $105,353,000 for 20 flota- 
tions in May 1952. New stock financing in the first 
five months was $375,444,000 for 65 issues, against 
$509,965,000 for 86 flotations in 1952 and $248,860,- 
000 for 51 issues in the corresponding period of 1951. 

In line with the general trend, the average mar- 
ket price of all bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange in April—the latest figure available—fell 
to the lowest month-end level since February 1942. 
The April 30 figure was $95.46, against $96.57 at 
the close of March and $95.13 on February 28, 1942. 

Stock trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
aggregated 25,766,988 shares in May. It was the 
smallest monthly volume since September 1952, when 
24,135,228 shares changed hands, but it was 2,181,- 
206 shares higher than the 23,585,782 reported for 
May 1952. 

The May volume compared with 34,370,236 shares 
traded in April, 42,472,257 in March, and 30,209,- 
260 shares in February. The stock markets of the 
country had their bit of adjustment, too, in the 
general realignment of values caused by the higher 
interest rate policy of the monetary authorities. 
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Why Interest Rates 


Have Been Rising 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Deputy Manager of the American Bankers Association in charge of 


HAROLD BRENTON, presi- 
dent of the American 


\ ® Bankers Association, re- 


cently stated: 


“We can’t expect some of our 
citizens to understand the justifica- 
tion for higher interest rates under 
existing conditions unless they are 
told the reasons. It then logically 
follows that bankers should explain 
to their customers the role of inter- 
est rates in a free enterprise econ- 
omy.” 


Businessmen and individuals have 
been finding that borrowing has be- 
come less easy and more costly. 
Some have the impression that 
either the Federal Reserve System 
or the banks, or perhaps both, have 
somehow been “pushing up” inter- 
est rates. It is hard for them to 
see how tighter money contributes 
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the Department of Monetary Policy 


to the welfare of the American 
people. 

Actually, the whole cause of sound 
monetary policy is involved. For 
although the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has not been “pushing up” in- 
terest rates, the rise in rates does re- 
flect the fact that, for several years, 
the System has not prevented them 
from hardening. This policy has 
helped to halt the erosion that had 
been taking place for years in the 
purchasing power of the American 
dollar. It operates today as a safe- 
guard against renewed inflation. 

Explaining the role of interest 
rates to the public is by no means 
an easy assignment. A whole new 
generation has grown up which has 
never before seen anti-inflationary 
monetary policy in action. The sub- 
ject is rather technical and on some 
aspects the experts disagree. 


Nevertheless there is widespread 
agreement among competent author- 
ities on the broad principles of mon- 
etary policy, and these fundamentals 
can be understood by non-experts. 
The essential points which should 
be more widely known and under- 
stood, can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Like all other prices, in- 
terest rates—the price of credit— 
are the result of supply and de- 
mand forces, except when they 
are rigidly dictated by govern- 


ment. 


wrerest rates reflect the relation- 
ship between the supply of loanable 
funds and the demand for them. 
When demand is large relative to 
supply, interest rates inevitably 
tend to rise. When the opposite 
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situation prevails, rates decline. 

For many years before World 
War II, for example, the _ sup- 
ply of funds was large and, with 
business in the doldrums, demands 
for money were small. As a result, 
interest rates persistently declined 
to the lowest levels on record. 

During the war, the Government’s 
needs for borrowed money were 
enormous. To facilitate this bor- 
rowing and to hold down its cost, 
the Federal Reserve System, through 
its open-market operations, main- 
tained a fixed pattern of rates for 
Treasury borrowing throughout the 
war. 


(2) The fundamental reason 
for the hardening of interest rates 
since 1945 is the business boom, 
which, like all booms, has been 
accompanied by large demands 
for credit. 


Donne a boom, everybody wants 
to borrow. The businessman wants 
to increase his inventory, buy new 
machinery, expand his plant. The 
public, fully employed and optim- 
istic, wants to borrow to buy new 
homes, new cars, new appliances. 
That, of course, is just what has 
been happening in this country, on 
an unprecedented scale, ever since 
the end of World War II. And the 
Federal Government, for most of 
these years has been borrowing too. 

This huge demand for credit is 
the basic reason why interest rates 
have been rising. Market yields on 
long-term Treasury bonds turned 
upward early in 1946, and short- 
term rates started up in 1947. For 
several years, the rise was gradual. 
Banks were eager to make loans 
and, in addition, the Federal Re- 
serve System, for a variety of rea- 
sons, kept pumping out more funds 
in support of the market for Govern- 
ment securities. 


(3) The public welfare nor- 
mally requires that money should 
tighten and that interest rates 
should rise when inflation threat- 
ens. 


Waren credit expands at a reason- 
able rate, it performs a vital func- 
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tion of financing increased produc- 
tion and consumption. It is when 
credit expands too fast that we get 
into trouble. When our economy is 
operating at full capacity, then a 
big increase in borrowing and spend- 
ing is bound to bid up prices. Under 
these circumstances, a substantial 
increase in credit, even for ‘‘pro- 
ductive purposes,” turns out to be 
unproductive and inflationary from 
the standpoint of the economy as 
a whole. 

The best way to prevent such an 
overexpansion of credit is simply 
to permit the increased demands of 
borrowers to cause some tightening 
of credit and some hardening of 
interest rates. This curbs the ex- 
pansion of credit in two ways: 
Some potential borrowers are dis- 
couraged by the higher cost; others, 
usually the least creditworthy, are 
unable to obtain credit accommoda- 
tion. 

The alternative would be inflation 
and instability. The cost of h*gher 
rates is negligible compared with 
the toll taken from everyone’s pock- 
et by inflation. It is infinitesimal 
measured against the losses of in- 
come that occur when an inflation- 
ary boom leads to a depression. 
Sound monetary policy is in the 
interest of the entire community. 


(4) Since the outbreak of the 
Korean war, the Federal Reserve 
has permitted credit to tighten in 
order to combat the threat of in- 
flation. 


Tue outbreak of the Korean war 
generated renewed demands for 
credit. As always, this tended to 
tighten credit conditions. Bank 
loans had doubled since the end of 
World War II, and many banks 
were beginning to “run out of 
money.” Since Korea, bank loans 
have increased another 50 percent, 
so more and more banks have been 
approaching the position of being 
“loaned up.” 

The Federal Reserve System could 
have kept credit easy if it had de- 
cided to pump out all the additional 
funds required to meet the increased 
demands. Obviously, however, such 
a policy would have provided no 
restraint against excessive credit 
expansion. The Reserve System has 


therefore followed a policy of trying 


to supply enough additional funds 
to finance increased production but, 
at the same time, to prevent credit 
from expanding too fast. In short, 
it has curbed inflationary pressures 
by permitting the abnormal demands 
for borrowing to tighten credit con- 
ditions. 

Its most dramatic move was in 
March of 1951 when, with the 
Treasury’s acquiescence, it stopped 
supporting Government bonds at 
par. Before that, life insurance 
companies and other lenders had 
been able to sell Governments to 
the Federal at par or better and 
thereby obtain additional funds to 
invest in mortgages and new cor- 
porate bond issues. This made 
available a virtually unlimited sup- 
ply of cheap long-term credit. By 
stopping its support of Government 
bonds at par, the Federal Reserve 
ceased to be an engine of inflation. 


(5) Interest rates are still rela- 
tively low for this stage of the 
business cycle. 


Inrerest rates today appear high 
only in comparison with the excep- 
tionally low rates which developed 
during the long period of- depressed 
business preceding World War IJ. 
It was an historical accident that 
these very low rates happened to 
prevail at the time of Pearl Harbor 
and were therefore used as a basis 
for the low pattern of rates adopted 
for the Treasury’s wartime fi- 
nancing. When we emerged from 
the war with a vastly swollen public 
debt, there was a strong desire to 
keep rates low in spite of their 
inflationary effects. 

This largely explains why rates 
are still low in comparison with 
other prosperous periods. Despite 
more than a decade of almost un- 
interrupted boom—the biggest in 
our history—most interest rates are 
substantially lower than before the 
Big Depression. For example, as 
compared with an average rate of 
more than 5% percent for the 
Twenties, lending rates of banks in 
principal cities averaged 31 per- 
cent during the first quarter of 
1953. The Federal Reserve discount 
rate of 2 percent today compares 
with 6 and 7 percent in 1920 and 
a range of 3 to 6 percent for the 
rest of the Twenties. 
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(6) The trend of interest rates 
has been upward throughout most 
of the free world in recent years. 


Is virtually every country of the 
free world, interest rates are now 
higher than they were before World 
War II, and considerably higher 
than in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod. In fact, the rise in iong-term 
rates in the United States has been 
moderate compared with increases 
elsewhere. Our long-term rates are 
well below general world levels. 

Compared with the Federal Re- 
serve’s discount rate of 2 percent, 
rates of central. banks in the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and Sweden range 
from .3 to 4 percent. 


(7) The present level of in- 
terest rates does not result in ex- 
cessive earnings for banks and 
other lenders. 


Some of the proponents of always- 


easy-money contend that higher in- 
terest rates are resulting in ‘“‘ex- 


orbitant profits’ for banks and 
other creditors. This, they say, is 
a “bare-faced steal” from the pock- 
ets of debtors and taxpayers. . 

It is true, of course, that low 
interest rates do benefit borrowers 
but only at the expense of savers 
and other lenders. For about two 
decades, borrowers have never had 
it so good, but savers have never 
had it so bad. The long period of 
low interest rates greatly increased 
the cost of life insurance and private 
pension plans. It seriously reduced 
the income of endowments, hospi- 
tals, educational institutions, and 
others. 

The real answer, however, is that 
to the extent that higher interest 
rates contribute to a stable economy 
and a stable dollar, they are benefi- 
cial to all groups—and particularly 
to the taxpayers who must pay for 
a vast rearmament program. 

As for the banks, tighter money 
is by no means an unmixed blessing. 
It has restricted the growth of their 
loans and investments and has 
caused substantial losses and de- 
preciation in their bond portfolios. 
Higher interest rates have induced 
many corporations to draw down 
their bank balances to invest in 
short-term Government securities. 
Finally, part of the Federal Re- 
serve’s restrictive program was a 
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boost in bank reserve requirements 
in 1951 and this deprived the banks 
of the use of about $2-billion of 
their assets. 

At this stage of the business 
cycle, with loans at record levels, 
the banks ought to be showing 
really good earnings. Last year net 
profits of all member banks aver- 
aged less than 8 percent of total 
capital accounts, and _ dividends 
amounted to only 3.7 percent. If 
this is the best the banks can do 
at such a time, what will their pos- 
ition be when the abnormal demands 
for credit subside and interest rates 
again decline? 

This situation is reflected in the 
fact that most bank stocks are 
quoted at less than their book 
values. The verdict of the invest- 
ment market is that bank earnings 
are not too satisfactory. 


(8) The existence of market 
depreciation in bank bond ac- 
counts is no reason for objecting 
to the principle that interest rates 
should be permitted to rise. 


T ere are many bank directors— 
and probably some bankers—who 
do not understand, and are unhappy 


| INCREASED DEMANDS FOR CREDIT 
HAVE BEEN PUSHING 
INTEREST RATES UPWARD 
FOR SEVERAL YEARS 
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about, the depreciation in their 
banks’ bond portfolios. 

The fact is, of course, that rising 
interest rates mean declining bond 
prices—they are, indeed, synony- 
mous. The market yields of Govern- 
ment securities are the basic inter- 
est rates which affect the level of 
all other rates. When these market 
rates of interest on Government ob- 
ligations are low, all other rates 
tend to be low. When they rise, 
all other rates tend to rise. 

It would be nice, from the stand- 
point of lenders, to have both high 
money rates and high bond prices, 
but that is literally impossible. We 
simply cannot have it both ways. 

One consolation about lower bond 
prices is that new investments can 
now be made at higher rates than 
formerly. Another, for most banks, 
is that bond depreciation is largely 
academic because most of those 
book losses will never have to be- 
come real losses. The average bank 
will probably achieve somewhat bet- 
ter earnings in 1953 than last year 
or the year before, and it is these 
actual results, after all, that really 
matter. Finally, some banks can 
use bond losses to good advantage 
for tax purposes. 

But the real answer is that it 
is essential to the health of a free 
enterprise economy that interest 
rates should be flexible. That means 
bond prices will decline under cer- 
tain conditions as well as rise under 
others. Moreover, it is not the 
banker’s job to try to outguess the 
bond market. These fundamental 
facts about the banking business 
should be understood by every bank 
director. 


(9) Discussion of the Treas- 
ury’s recent offering of long-term 
bonds has greatly exaggerated its 
actual importance. 


Tue dramatic and controversial 
aspects of the Treasury’s recent 
bond issue have attracted much at- 
tention. The chief significance of 
the offering is that it indicated a 
change from the policy of the past 
seven years. It also unsettled the 
bond market. 

Viewed in perspective, however, 
the offering of $1-billion of long- 
term Treasury bonds at 314 percent 
is, in itself, something less than 
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epochal. It will be recalled, for ex- 
ample, that during the 13 years 
preceding 1946, the Treasury was 
continually bringing out new long- 
term bond issues—far more, in fact, 
than had previously been issued in 
our entire history. Taking taxabil- 
ity and tax rates into account, 
many of those offerings involved a 
higher net cost to the Treasury than 
the new 344s. Moreover, most of 
them were made when the difference 
in cost between short-term and long- 
term financing was considerably 
greater that it is today. 

The size of the new issue is, of 
course, small. It is about one-tenth 
as large as the last offering of mar- 
ketable long-term bonds under the 
Truman Administration. It repre- 
sents less than 2 percent of the 
Treasury’s obligations due this year. 
It is about half of 1 percent of 
the total debt. 

Its main effect upon the economy 
is that it has absorbed some savings 
which otherwise would have gone 
into capital expenditures. But with 
private investment now at a $54- 
billion annual rate and with gross 
national product exceeding $360- 
billion, a Treasury bond offering 
of $1-billion does not look very 
significant. 


(10) It is the overwhelming 
informed consensus that the Fed- 
eral Reserve has been right in 
its general policy of permitting 
credit conditions to tighten. 


Many economists would word this 
proposition even more emphatically. 
In fact, most would probably agree 
with the recent assertion of Chair- 
man Martin of the Federal Reserve 


Board that the stability of the 
American economy over the past 
two years would not have been 
achieved without the contribution 
made by Federal Reserve policy. 

There is some _ disagreement 
among the experts, naturally, with 
respect to certain of the Federal 
Reserve’s actions. Judgments are 
always bound to differ as to ex- 
actly how an agreed-upon principle 
should be applied under various cir- 
cumstances. However, the main 
point is that there is almost com- 
plete unanimity among competent 
authorities on the broad proposition 


that a monetary policy of moderate - 


restraint has been in the national 
interest. 

The soundness of this policy is 
transparently clear when one con- 
siders the alternative. To keep cred- 
it easy during such a period would 
be to invite over-expansion and 
over-speculation, and thereby sow 
the seeds for a depression. 

It would be a public misfortune 
if monetary policy were to become 
a political football. Nor would it 
make sense either logically or his- 
torically. The principle of flexibil- 
ity of interest rates has repeatedly 
received bipartisan endorsement by 
the Joint Committee on the Econ- 
omic Report. The present policy of 
credit restraint was initiated under 
a Democratic administration and 
has been developed under three Re- 
serve Board chairmen who were ap- 
pointed by Democratic presidents. 
It has not been basically altered by 
the shift to a Republican adminis- 
tration. 


Conclusion 


What of the future? As long as 
the boom continues, the Federal Re- 
serve intends to adhere to a re- 
strictive policy. This could easily 
mean some further tightening of 
credit. 

The degree of restraint that is ap- 
propriate as conditions change is 
obviously an extremely complex 
problem which the Federal Reserve 
authorities are constantly studying. 
The degree of restriction to date 
has been moderate. If desired, pres- 
sure could easily be increased. On 
the other hand, past experience has 
demonstrated that there are serious 
dangers involved in putting on the 
credit brakes too hard. 

When the current boom subsides, 
private demands for credit will 
slacken and credit will therefore 
tend to ease. When that happens, 
it is to be expected that the Federal 
Reserve will promptly reverse its 
policy and permit rates to decline. 
Over the years, this alternative eas- 
ing and tightening of credit can 
make an important contribution to 
the stability of our economy. 

In a democracy such as ours, 
sound monetary policy cannot sur- 
vive and be truly effective without 
the support of the public, and this. 
in turn, requires understanding. 
Bankers have a public obligation. 
as well as a duty to their own in- 
stitutions, to do what they can to 
contribute to that understanding. 
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The Federal Reserve Re-examined 


has issued a 165-page special 

study that examines the credit 
control objectives, powers and tech- 
niques of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. It also offers a variety of 
recommendations for “strengthen- 
ing” the Federal Reserve Act and 
for achieving a “better coordina- 
tion” of national credit policy and 
debt management. 

The study, entitled ‘‘The Federal 
Reserve Re-examined,”’ was started 
early in 1952 by a task force of 
New York City bankers represent- 
ing the 18 members of the clearing 
house, and was made public by 
Alexander C. Nagle, president of 
the First National Bank of New 
York and of the clearing house. A 
synopsis explains that the report, 
which is being published in book 
form, is ‘the result of the voluntary 
and collective feeling of the bank- 
ing community that the bankers of 
this foremost financial capital should 
express their views for improving 
the effectiveness of the great Fed- 
eral Reserve System after many 
years of experience through chang- 
ing times and conditions since the 
System’s inception in 1913.” 

Emphasizing the need for safes 
guarding the dollar and promoting 
stable economic progress, the study 
has a twofold purpose: (1) To of- 
fer “a series of conclusions and 
recommendations to those directly 
connected with the central banking 
system and those in the executive 
and legislative branches of the 
Government,” and (2) to “arouse 
interest and promote a better un- 
derstanding of money, credit, and 
monetary policies which lie close 
to the roots of our national welfare 
and so vitally affect the life of every 
individual in the United States.” 

These recommendations are made: 


T= New York Clearing House 


Economic Objectives 


The so-called “employment man- 
date” of the Employment Act of 
1946 should be reworded to indicate 
clearly that in the long run a rel- 
atively stable price level is of para- 
mount importance in maintaining 
a healthy and stable economy, and 
the aim of “maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power” 
is to be achieved within the frame- 
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work of a relatively stable price 
level. 


Authority of Reserve Banks to 
Purchase Securities 

The guiding principal in open 
market operations, set rorth in Sec- 
tion 12A (c) of the Federal Reserve 
Act, should be reworded to impose 
upon the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee a positive responsibility to 
direct System open market transac- 
tions in such a manner as to protect 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
and supplement other credit con- 

The list of securities eligible for 
purchase should be limited to those 
instruments customarily employed 
as a means of adjusting cash posi- 
tions. Certain obsolete provisions 
of Section 14, e.g., the authority to 
purchase municipal warrants, might 
well be eliminated. 

The authority of the Reserve 
banks to purchase Government se- 
curities directly from the Treasury 
should be amended to guard against 
its possible use to finance continuous 
Treasury deficits. This authority 
should be restricted by law to a 
temporary advance. The amount of 
direct accommodation that may be 
extended to the Treasury should be 
limited not merely as now to $5- 
billion outstanding at any one time, 
but also by requiring all such ad- 
vances to be repaid in 30 days. 


Alexander C. Nagle, president of the 
New York Clearing House and of the 
First National Bank of New York 


Some means of limiting the 
amount of Government securities 
that may potentially be held by the 
Reserve banks is desirable. There 
are several ways in which this could 
be done. 


Discounts and Advances of 
Reserve Banks 


Section 10 (a) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, covering group loans to 
member banks, should be eliminated 
since it does not appear to have been 
used and is unnecessary under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Section 10 (b), covering advances 
to individual member banks secured 
to the satisfaction of a Federal Re- 
serve bank, should be retained for 
emergency use. 

Section 13 (b), covering direct 
loans to industrial or commercial 
businesses, is not needed. If special 
credit facilities are to be provided 
for businesses that are unable to 
borrow from the usual private 
sources, it may be advisable to ad- 
minister them through the agency 
of the Federal Reserve banks, but 
such loans should not involve the re- 
sources of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

Section 13-13, covering advances 
to individuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations, should be restricted by 
law to loans to non-member banks 
under emergency conditions only and 
at penalty rates. 

Section 14 (d) should be amended 
to provide that any cases of dis- 
agreement between a Federal Re- 
serve bank and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem regarding the establishment of 
discount rates should be referred to 
the Federal Open Market Committee 
for final decision. 


Legal Reserve Requirements 


Any legislation on legal reserve 
requirements should recognize that 
geographical differentials are no 
longer useful or necessary; that 
vault cash and a portion of balances 
with correspondents should be in- 
cluded as legal reserve balances; 
that total requirements are excessive 
under the existing system; and that 
the need for discretionary powers to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Operations . . . Personnel . . . Public Relations 


This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLey of BANKING’S STAFF. 


Bank Sponsors Retail 
Salesmanship Forum 


HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of 

Yonkers, New York, extended a 
friendly hand to local merchants 
during June. 

It sponsored a forum on retail 
salesmanship, conducted by facuity 
members of the City Coilege Mid- 
town Business Center, a division of 
the College of the City of New York. 
The course was offered particularly 
for local retailers who participate in 
the bank’s Charge Plan, but all local 
merchants were invited and regis- 
tration approximated 300. The four 
two-hour evening sessions were held 
in the largest auditorium in Yonkers. 

Central National’s purpose was 
to help the stores in their sales 
training and merchandising prob- 
lems by providing lectures on such 
practical subjects as principles of 
good salesmanship, hints for closing 
sales, public relations in retail sell- 
ing, and the recognition and utiliza- 
tion of selling talent. 


Explaining Service Charges 
to Customers 


Suz BANK & TrusT CoMPANY of 
Wellston, St. Louis, has a new 
pamphlet, “Why Bank Charges?” 
which, it says, has “definitely min- 
imized” customers’ complaints about 
service fees. 

“There’s nothing original about 
a pamphlet explaining service 
charges,” writes Assistant Treasurer 
Albert W. Lakebrink, “but we’re en- 
thusiastic about the one enclosed. 

“Our present system of charges 
has been in effect for years, but we 
still had many customers who mis- 
understood it or had only a vague 
conception of how it worked. Our 
advertising man listened to our 
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problem and came up with this 
pamphlet. 

“Customer response has been fa- 
vorable and some of our local 
bankers think highly of it. We think 
we are giving our customers the in- 
formation they want without over- 
burdening them with reading mate- 
rial.” 

The center spread of the four- 
page folder explains ‘Earnings on 
Your Account vs. Cost of Handling 
Your Account.” On the left hand 
page average balance, reserve, float 
and income value are discussed 
briefly and simply; the right hand 
page is devoted to similar explana- 
tions of activity, maintenance, mis- 
cellaneous, and “no service charge” 
situations. On the last page are two 
examples of how charges are figured. 

“If any other bankers are inter- 
ested,” says Mr. Lakebrink, ‘we will 
gladly send them copies.” 


Salesmen Are VIPS, Too! 


HE BANK OF VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
believes that salesmen’s goodwill 
should be cultivated. 

Management sees to it that each 
salesman has a chance to tell his 
story to someone in the bank. And 
when he leaves he gets a cardboard 
dime-saver tagged with this mes- 
sage: 


Thank You... 


FOR YOUR CALL TODAY 


Whether or not we were able to do any 
business, please know that The Bank of Vir- 
ginia appreciates the fact that you and your 
company took the time and interest to call 


on us. 


Cordially, 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA" 


Thomas C. Boushail, president 0 
the bank, explains that back of thy 
effort 1s a basic poulcy of courteous 
reception for ail business visitors, 
plus a realistic recognition of saies- 
men’s knowledge and influence in 
their territories. 

“Bank purchasing officers,” says 
Mr. Boushall, learn a great 
by listening to reports from the field 
We think salesmen are very impor 
tant people.” 


Credit for Young 
Businesses 


EVERAL broad principles of action 
for the banker who is asked to 
grant credit to a growing business 
were suggested by E. Lawrence 
Worstall, vice-president of The 
Philadelphia National Bank, at the 
Credits Conference held during the 
«American Institute of Banking con- 
vention in Cleveland. Mr. Worstall 
is also president of Robert Morris 
Associates and of the National As 
sociation of Bank Loan Officers and 
Credit Men. 

The banker must know all the 
facts about his customer, the com 
pany’s products or service (includ 
ing pricing, marketing, and demani 
factors), and the past, present, ani 
probable outlook of the particular 
industry. 

He should examine the place d 
business, judging the adequacy of 
facilities and efficiency of operations, 
and carefully examine the financial 
data, “being prepared to dig hard 
for information, since many young 
companies don’t know how to pre 
sent their cases intelligently and 
convincingly.” 

Through friendly discussion th 
banker “should learn all there is t 
know about the man or men in mal 
agement—their past records, trail 
ing and ability, likes and dislikes, 
fears and ambitions.” If he decide 
to extend financial aid, the banker 
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must determine how far to go, what 
risks to assume. It’s helpful to work 
out with the management a short- 
term plan covering, say, three to 
six months. Map out, for that pe- 
riod, a production or sales objective, 
a schedule of management’s activi- 
ties, and the necessary bank credit. 

One of the loan officer’s most 
difficult decisions is the balance be- 
tween supplying enough credit on 
the right terms so that it can be 
constructive, and avoiding an undue 
share of risk in the enterprise’s 
future. 

“Unfortunate though it may be,” 
said Mr. Worstall, “we simply can- 
not allow our loans to assume the 
proportions of ownership capital. 
The line must be drawn somewhere. 
At the same time, our rates of in- 
terest should reflect the greater risk 
and cost involved in lending to 
growing enterprises, although we 
shouldn’t penalize these borrowers 
just because of their small size or 
immature financial condition.” 

Sometimes the banker’s risk can 
be held within reason by obtaining 
collateral. Warehouse receipts, as- 
signed accounts receivable and chat- 
tel mortgages may be helpful. 

Although loans to growing enter- 
prises may entail somewhat greater 
risk and more difficulties than do 
loans to mature companies, “they 
are well worth the trouble.” “In no 
other area of bank credit,” Mr. 
Worstall asserted, “is there such 
rich opportunity for truly construc- 
tive building.” 


Personnel Turnover 


em apparent effect of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking’s ori- 
entation short course, “You and 
Banking,” on staff turnover was 
reported at the Institute’s Cleve- 
land convention by Chester C. Lin- 
coln, vice-president and personnel 
department manager of the Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles. 

“The first statistics,” he said, 
“are so fantastic that I hesitate to 
quote them. It is too early to ac- 
cept them for more than an indica- 
tion, but here they are for what they 
are worth. 

“To get a cross section, we com- 
bined figures compiled by our bank 
with figures from another large 
bank. We compared two groups of 
hew employees, similar in all re- 
Spects. The control group was com- 
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J. Hamilton Cheston, president of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, con- 
gratulates top winners in the Society’s 
fourth annual thrift poster project con- 
ducted in 17 senior high and three vo- 
cational-technical schools. Edith Baran- 
yai, left, won first prize and a one-year 
art scholarship for the best entry. John 
Cipparone was first in the vocational- 
technical division 


prised of 103 new employees hired 
within the previous six months, all 
of whom had taken ‘You and Bank- 
ing.’ We found that in the year fol- 
lowing employment only 18 percent 
had terminated employment. 

“Then we took another group who 
had been hired at the same time 
as the first group but who had not 
taken the course. In this group 60 
percent had terminated employment 
within one year. It is true, of 
course, that the low turnover in 
the first group should not be cred- 
ited entirely to ‘You and Banking’ 
because it is to be expected that 
the kind of employees choosing to 
enroll in the course would show 
a lower ratio of turnover anyway. 
But we are convinced that the ef- 
fect was considerable.” 

Mr. Lincoln emphasized the im- 
portance of-developing an effective 
program for training tomorrow’s 
bank executives. 

“Out of every 100 people work- 
ing in banks in the nation, 60 are 
women and 40 are men,” he pointed 
out. “Out of this hundred, 27 must 
come forward to fill the key posi- 
tions. Generally speaking, these 27 
will have to be selected from the 
40 men because we cannot count 
on our women to remain long enough 
to reach executive levels. The prob- 
lem then, mathematically speaking, 
is to make sure that 27 out of 


every 40 men are prepared for of- 
ficial responsibilities. That is two 
out of three. 

“How are we going to bring these 
men up more quickly? How did the 
Army and the Navy do it when it 
was a case of life or death? They 
did it by education, by skillful and 
intensive training, from courses in 
basic training up through technical, 
decision-making knowledge. They 
could not wait five years to train 
a bombardier or a submarine skip- 
per, so they found a better way. 
They hired or drafted some very 
smart men to show them how to 
do it. Many of these same men 
are now working in banks. It seems 
to me that we have a job for them 
to do. 

“In the matter of banking educa- 
tion, there is another distinct ne- 
cessity—to provide prompt orienta- 
tion and initial training for the 
girl employees who come and go, 
so they will be happy in their new 
bank environment and competent 
to perform their jobs in a minimum 
amount of time. In this field, we 
are already well on our way, thanks 
to the A.I.B.” 


Audit Control of Transit 


HE following account of audit 

control procedures in the Transit 
Division of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York was given by 
Albert L. Gettman, the bank’s audi- 
tor, at a recent NABAC conference. 
Mr. Gettman’s report on Bookkeep- 
ing Division controls, included in his 
presentation, appeared in Methods 
and Ideas for June. 

The function of the Transit Divi- 
sion, or “mail tellers” as it is known 
in some banks, is to clear or other- 
wise obtain reimbursement for all 
checks and drafts drawn on other 
banks which are received in both 
mail and window deposits or as a 
result of other banking transactions, 
Mr. Gettman said. 

The accountability for checks 
cleared by the division is reflected 
in two general ledger accounts: (1) 
Federal Reserve bank account, and 
(2) cash collections. 

The cash collection account is sup- 
ported by a subsidiary ledger known 
as the cash collection ledger, main- 
tained in the Transit Division. This 
ledger reflects the sendings to and 
balances due from bank correspond- 
ents, the Federal Reserve bank de- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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A Bank That Looks Like a Bank 


HARVEY G. BROWN and DICK ERICSON 


With this gay manuscript from HARVEY G. BROWN, exeoutive vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Juneau, Alaska, cane the 
following letter: 

“Since things are dull up here this time of year, and the 
evenings long, I have concocted the enclosed and take the liberty 
of sending it along. I don’t think anybody will want to change 
the rediscount rate or write his Congressman after reading it, 
but if you think you can use it, why you just go right ahead. If 
you don’t want it—and this is not at all impossible—please send 
it back. Then my kids can use it to show me where I have mis- 
punctuated, etc.” 

Well, we decided to use Mr. BROWN’S extravaganza, so the 
junior Browns will have to send their criticisms to us. 


One more point: “The opinions expressed,’ says the author,. 


“do not necessarily represent the views of the banking fraternity, 
the RFC or OPS. Any resemblance to any person or persons, 
living or dead, will be a miracle. The names used are fictitious. 


natch.” 


*“Golly,”? he thought as he looked at the tense, alert faces . . . 


AUL P. PETERS, chairman of the 

board, glanced down the long 

polished table in the executive 
officers’ room. 

“Golly,” he thought as he looked 
at the tense, alert faces of the eight 
top bank officers, “the old Psychol- 
ogists and Traders Bank has come 
a long way since I started with it.” 

The hint of pride in his expression 
changed to concern as he realized 
the seriousness of the meeting. 
“Now, now,” he reassured himself, 
“with such an assortment of talent 
we should be able to lick this one.” 
He looked closely at young Smythe 
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and said: “Well, Smythe, you 
haven’t said much. What’s your 
idea on the thing?” 

Chester Smythe, vice-president in 
Charge of Children (Baby Sitting 
Department) although young for 
his job, was respected. Peters re- 
flected that he didn’t panic easily. 
Smythe took his time. “Well, P. P., 
I think our department is doing its 
job. The First National copied our 
ideas when they opened their ‘Tots 
and Toys Department,’ but we seem 
to have held our customers with the 
stratosphere suits we’ve been hand- 
ing out lately. Frankly, I don’t 


SPACE SUITS FRE 


WITH GOOD WISHES OF THE BANK 


if: Hs | 


+ we seem to have held our cus- 
tomers...” 


think we can change much on our 
methods.” 

“Very well, Chester. I can’t think 
of any letdown in your department. 
You seem to keep in mind our slo- 
gan ‘The Thoughtful Bank’.” 

Muted organ music drifted from 
the lobby and called Peters’ atten- 
tion to Ed Sharp; or, more formally 
Mr. E. Sharp, Vice-president in 
Charge of Music and Entertainment 

“Ed,” Peters asked, “any new 
ideas in your department?” 

“Mr. Peters,” replied Sharp, “I 


“. . . bank music should be restrained” 
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FREE LUBRICATION 


. . our service is meeting the compe- 
tition...” 


have given this thing a lot of 
thought. The Ranover Trust crowd 
have, in my opinion, gone completely 
overboard in installing a swing band 
in their lower lobby. The next thing 
will be a strip tease, I shouldn’t be 
surprised. After all, Mr. Peters, I 
still think bank music should be 
somewhat restrained. However, we 
must move with the times, and if 
you gentlemen suggest a change I 
will not object.” 

Peters realized that the meeting 
was getting nowhere. He thought, 
“Anything will be better than this 
standing still.” He turned to Bill 
Little: 

“Bill, two years ago we moved 
you up to VP and put you in charge 
of Personalized Parking. I don’t ex- 
pect you have much leeway for in- 
novations in that, but let’s hear what 
you have to say.” 

“Well, Mr. Peters,” said Bill Little. 
“I admit that our department wasn’t 
quite up to that of the Second Na- 
tional, with its ‘Save and Grease’ 
plan, giving a grease job to each de- 
positor with over $500 on his pass- 
book. Of course we had to follow 
suit on that, and we went a bit fur- 
ther when we gave a free grease job 
to each $500 borrower. But we have 
learned a few tricks, and right now 
we're installing parking meters and 
giving new, shiny nickels to the cus- 
tomers to put in them. This is going 
over big. I’m afraid I am a bit con- 
Servative in thinking that our ser- 
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vice is meeting the competition, and 
am certainly open to suggestions.” 

“Thanks, Bill,” said Peters, “that 
was a pretty good report.” 

Big, burly A. Yates Gates, presi- 
dent of the bank, had not been say- 
ing anything, just sitting there look- 
ing relaxed and listening to the ex- 
change of thoughts. Gates had been 
with the bank many years and was 
regarded as the elder statesman. 
Now he spoke up: 

“Paul, I don’t want to get into this 
technical hassle, since I’m not a spe- 
cialist in public relations, but I 
would like to remind you young fel- 
lows that things were a bit different 
when I was a young buck. We just 
gave the public banking service be- 
cause that was our business.” 

There was a murmur. Three or 
four officers at the far end of the 
table had their heads together: 
James Adams, assistant cashier and 
head of the loan department; Char- 
ley Cassell, the cashier, and, Art 
Rockwell, in charge of investments. 
They all looked serious. Finally 
Cassell looked up at Peters. 

“Mr. Peters,” he said, a bit ner. 
vously, “before we go into this fur- 
ther, don’t you think we should give 
some thought to our costs?” 

Peters thought to himself ‘“Dam- 
mit, I suppose we have to have fel- 
lows like Adams, and Cassell and 
Rockwell around a bank, always 
piddling around loaning money... .” 

His mood brightened. “Well, fel- 
lows, we haven’t heard from old Ora 
yet.” 

Ora Yessum, VP in Charge of Out- 
of-Town Accounts. raised his head: 

“Paul, you’re asking me a tough 


. a little letdown in our food .. .” 


. we will proceed to remodel... 


one. We've been kicking this around, 
and all I can contribute is that I 
notice a little letdown on our food 
lately.” 

Peters nodded. He thought, “No 
new ideas. Maybe Gates has some- 
thing, after all. Worth a try per- 
haps...” He cleared his throat: 

“Gentlemen, when Mr. Gates was 
discussing our old-fashioned past I 
wondered if perhaps they did not 
have some workable ideas in the old 
days. Would you care to give us a 
brief sketch of banking methods in 
earlier days, Gates?” 

“Yes, Paul,” he replied, “for what 
it is worth I could try to remember 
how the bank looked and how we 
did things when I was starting 
around here. Let’s see, now: first 
off we used to have the tellers in 
cages, but of course you fellows 
don’t remember that. Oh yes, we 
used to have big brass goboons in 
the lobby too. The janitor kept ’em 
shined and polished.” Gates was 
lost in reverie. 

Paul Peters raised his hand. 
“Boys,” he remarked, “I think we 
have something here, and thank you. 
Yates Gates. Do you realize that we 
have the opportunity of having the 
most unique bank in this city . 
Just imagine it: A Bank That Looks 
Like a Bank . .. A Bank That Acts 
Like a Bank . . . why, the competi- 
tion can’t match it.” 

“Gentlemen, I gather that you are 
all in accord with the theory of con- 
stant progress, and if there is no 
objection we will proceed to remodel 
along the lines suggested.” 
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The author, who is president of 
The Bank of Arizona, Prescott, is 
chairman of the American Bankers 
Association Committee on State Leg- 
islation and of the State Legislative 
Council. 


credit to finance private in- 

dustry has aroused intense dis- 
cussion and debate, not only in the 
localities directly involved, but na- 
tionally among dealers in municipal 
securities. A brief presentation of 
current applications of this type 
of financing, and the arguments 
pro and con, may be of interest to 
bankers generally. 

The issuance of municipal bonds 
as an inducement to the establish- 
ment of private industry is not a 
new phenomenon. In the 1820s, 
funds were raised by this method 
for the subsidization of banks and 
canal companies; in the 1880s, for 
the railroads; and in the 1920s, for 
real estate operations. At the pres- 
ent time, the principal application 
is in connection with the purchase 
of land, plant, or equipment (some- 
times all three) to induce the es- 
tablishment of a new industry in 
a given locality. 


ii propriety of using public 


The Law in 10 States 


Enabling legislation of one sort 
or another has been enacted in 10 
states authorizing the issuance of 
municipal bonds for the purposes 
suggested. These are Alabama, 
District of Columbia, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississ- 
ippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Washington. In most instances, 
provision is made for revenue bonds, 
the repayment of which depends 
solely upon the subsistence of the 
lease. Mississippi is the only state 
in which the bonds are backed by 
the full faith and credit of the 
political subdivision. Even there 
the bonds are generally regarded as 
revenue bonds, and their market- 
ability has been favorably affected 
by the stability and reputation of 
the lessee industry. 

Because Mississippi led the parade 
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Public Credit for Private Industry 


SHERMAN HAZELTINE 


in the reincarnation of this method 
of finance, a quick run-down of the 
situation there can serve as an 
illustration of what is involved. En- 
abling legislation was passed in 1936 
which authorized political subdivi- 
sions to issue municipal bonds to 
aid in the establishment of industry. 
The program was known as Balance 
Agriculture With Industry (BAWI) 
and was motivated by the highly 
laudable desire to provide industrial 
payrolls to supplement the citizens’ 
earning power under what was prin- 
cipally an agricultural economy. 
The success of the program appears 
to have been gratifying. Many new 
industries have located in Mississ- 
ippi and to date there have been no 
defaults under any bond issue. 

Those opposed to the use of pub- 
lic credit for the financing of private 
industry are inclined to be more 
vocal, and their feeling more intense, 
than is the case among the pro- 
ponents. A reason for this may be 
that the contra side is “fighting for 
a principle”; abstractions often gen- 
erate more heat than realities. Resi- 
dents of those states enjoying a 
newfound prosperity based in no 
small part on the recent immigra- 
tion of industry speak with the tol- 
erance of the wellfed. It is not sur- 
prising that citizens of the areas 
from which those same industries 
have departed are not so broad- 
minded. 


The Opposition 


In the interest of simplification, 
we may classify the opposition ar- 
guments into three main categories: 
historic, legal, and political. David 
M. Wood, outstanding municipal 
bond attorney of New York, has 
written and spoken forcefully 
against this current tendency in the 
use of municipal credit. His argu- 
ments, based upon historic prece- 
Gents and citing the waves of de- 
faults and state bankruptcies which 
followed earlier excursions into this 
realm of public finance, are cogent 
and compelling. To Mr. Wood, the 
present trend is but a current appli- 
cation of an old gimmick with no 


reasonable anticipation of a happier 
fate than that met by its prede. 
cessors. 

As to the legal aspect, Mr. Wood 
is joined by an impressive host of 
attorneys who see in this use of pub- 
lic finance a very real threat to the 
continuance of Federal tax exemp- 
tion of municipal bonds. They point 
out that the exemption has fre. 
quently been attacked by the Trea- 
sury Department in the past. It is 
their fear that the granting to pri- 
vate industry of the benefits of the 
exemption may afford the Collector 
of Internal Revenue a splendid ar- 
gument to abolish tax exemption on 
all municipal securities. However, 
some feel this objection to be more 
apparent than real, indicative of an 
underestimate of the political po- 
tency of municipalities in the halls 
of Congress. 


A.B.A. Survey Results 


The State Legislative Committee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion recently sent a questionnaire 
to bankers throughout the 48 states 
to determine their thinking with re- 
gard to the use of public credit in 
financing private industry, and the 
response revealed overwhelming op- 
position. Many called attention to 
local and statewide credit pools and 
development programs—financed by 
private capital—as being equally 
effective and less hazardous solu- 
tions to the same problem. The pre- 
ponderance of the objection to the 
use cf municipal credit was based 
upon the feeling that such financing 
is either socialistic per se, or would 
lead to governmental control and 
eventual socialism. 

In the event of deteriorating eco- 
nomic conditions, leading to a fren- 
zied “give away” race as between 
states to see which can offer the 
greatest inducement for the estab- 
lishment (or retention) of industry, 
it may be interesting to observe 
whether high-minded principle or 
politico - economic expediency pre 
vails in the decision of whether or 
not to use public credit in financing 
private industry. 
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THE FAMILY DOLLAR 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


Vice-president, Irving Trust Company, New York 


Factors in Estate Planning: TRADITION 


trusts under his will for the benefit of his 

daughter and son; how long should the trusts 
run? ‘What do people usually do?” he asks. 
Thus traditions are perpetuated. 


\ CUSTOMER is at our desk. He is considering 


The Tradition of All to Wife 


Perhaps the most popular tradition (though rel- 
atively modern) is that of the “simple will” which 
leaves. “everything to my wife.” Despite the 
preaching of tax planners and the ever-flowing 
stream of leaflets and letters from trust com- 
panies, the practice persists—relic of that happy 
time when taxes were but a wisp of a cloud over 
the land. Of course, it is even more than a tradi- 
tion; it is the natural, fond thing to do. The 
sad consequence, however, in many cases is that 
tens of thousands—and sometimes hundreds of 
thousands—of dollars in taxes are unnecessarily 
added to the estates of a husband and wife. Gen- 
erous provision can be made for a wife without 
deep digging into the inheritances of the children. 
At risk of repeating what has been said eariler 
in this Family Dollar section, the appended Tax 
Hint-of-the-Month will describe how this may be 
accomplished. 


Traditional Treatment to Children 


Traceable to traditions more ancient is the treat- 
ment customarily given to children and to chil- 
dren’s children. Primogeniture is out, of course— 
the giving of all or most to the eldest son. But 
the rule of “keeping it in the family’ persists. 
The following is virtually a stock pattern: 

The estate of Adam Adams is substantial enough 
for trusts to be provided in his will—the kind of 
trusts described in the Tax Hint-of-the-Month. 
That is, there is a marital deduction trust for 
Mrs. Adams and also a residuary trust for her 
lifetime benefit; but upon her death the residuary 
trust is divided into as many shares as there are 
children; a share is held for the life of each child, 
and upon the child’s death it is distributed “in 
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equal shares per stirpes” among the descendants 
of the child; and if the child leaves no descendants, 
then to the descendants of the testator—Adams. 

What are the possible consequences of such a 
provision? Their variety is limitless. Let’s imag- 
ine: Adam Adams has a son, Seth. Now Seth 
was a fine conscientious boy and he married a 
splendid girl. Bolstered by the income from the 
trust fund, Seth dedicated his earlier years to 
one of those professions which serves humanity 
but doesn’t pay very well; and in his later years 
he was beset with illness. A child was born and 
died. Seth’s wife spared not her strength in care 
for Seth. When Seth died, he had little of his 
own to leave her; and the principal of the trust 
fund that had supported the two of them went 
to Seth’s brothers and sisters. 

Another variety of circumstances can be con- 
jectured. Seth lives a normal life, makes a good 
living, but can’t save much after taxes and the 
raising of four children—two boys and two girls. 
His wife dies; Seth carries on. One of the daugh- 
ters is mentally underdeveloped—needs special 
care. The others are doing fine. If the principal 
of his father’s trust were Seth’s to dispose of, he 
would continue ‘the larger part of it in trust for 
the deficient daughter’s care, with the principal 
going to his other children—or their children— 
on her death. But, as it is, the daughter will 
receive only her smaller proportionate share— 
and it will be payable to her outright. The burden 
then will be on her brothers and sister to have 
her adjudged incompetent and a guardian or com- 
mittee appointed to handle the funds for her under 
the court’s close and constant supervision. A pri- 
vate skeleton thus is exposed to the public eye. 


Modern Use of Power of Appointment 


An old technique adapted to modern use could 
have avoided the unhappy consequences portrayed 
in each case—and lesser hurts that could happen 
in other cases. 

Here is a legal device as old as any we can 
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think of, but it hasn’t got embedded in tradition; 


people don’t understand it; if they did, they would 
use it more. It deserves to be revived. 

Suppose Adam in his will had stipulated that 
when Seth died he could provide in his will how the 
trust fund held for his benefit should be disposed 
of. Seth then would have a power of appointment. 
It’s as simple as that. And the wisdom of it is that 
Seth is so much nearer the event of distribution 
than Adam was. Adam can’t begin to foresee the 
circumstances that may exist when the trust under 
his will—maybe scores of years after Adam’s 
death—comes to an end. But Seth is there. He 
knows. 

Now maybe Adam’s purpose was to save taxes: 
the ‘“‘second” tax that would be levied on Adam’s 
assets if he gave them outright to Seth and Seth 
in turn left them by will to his wife or children. 
Because they went to Seth’s children under the in- 
struction of Adam’s will they could not be taxed in 
Seth’s estate. But the same result, under the Fed- 
eral tax law, could be accomplished by giving Seth 
a power of appointment restricted to this slight 
degree: that he could not appoint to his creditors, 
his estate, or his estate’s creditors. And, of course, 
a more limited power would not be taxable either, 
such as one exercisable in favor only of Seth’s wife, 
his children, and Adam’s other descendants. Thus 
everything may be kept pretty well within the fam- 
ily, but flexibility is not altogether denied. 


Needs of Beneficiaries Now the Test 


There are many traditions; space permits assault 
on but one other. Once upon a time the emphasis 
in trusteeship was on conservation of principal. 


There was here perhaps a survival of the tradition 
of the landed estate—the broad acres and the ba- 
ronial castle, to be kept in the family at all odds. 
This emphasis on conservation was reflected in 
rules of law which put trustees desperately on the 
defensive if principal declined in value. Indeed, 
law fostered the tradition. 

In our time there has come, however, a new con- 
cept of wealth and its use. Not conservation but 
earning power is king. The husband and father of 
today is coming to think in terms of his wife’s care 
and the support and education of his children; 
there is a growing tendency to give children the 
principal of their trust funds on reaching ages of 
financial maturity—a token at 21, perhaps, a larger 
piece at 28, and the balance at 35. If a trust is 
directed to continue for the life of a child it is 
usually for tax reasons or for reasons inherent in 
the characteristics or mental or physical condition 
of the child—not out of concern for a more remote 
generation. “I’ve made the money; I’ve given my 
children a good start in the world; let them do the 
same for their children.” Such is the modern view. 

Along with this has been a freeing of the trustee 
from the shackles of old rusty rules of law that 
imposed supercaution on trustees. Not only are 
trustees granted investment powers that frequently 
are more liberal than granted by state law; they 
are encouraged to pursue policies of liberality by 
grants of immunity (limited by law in some states) 
from the consequences of their investment actions, 
provided they were taken in good faith and no 
gross negligence was involved. Thus trusteeship 
itself has become a modern business, no longer a 
mediaeval passive holding. 


Definitions: “Inter Vivos™ 


66 NTER VIVOS: Between the living, or from one 
| living person to another, with particular ref- 
erence to transfers of property. 

So the law dictionaries would have it. But in 
practice the phrase has a more limited use. It 
could be applied correctly to a sale of property, 
but rarely is; it commonly designates gifts during 
lifetime—as contrasted to gifts by will; thus we 
have the inter vivos trust. In trust company lan- 
guage, which tends to seek popular understanding, 
the term “living trust” has gained favor. 

Best definition is by example: John signs a trust 
agreement or ceed of trust—the forms are differ- 
ent but the effect is the same. Second party to the 
transaction is Fenry—or it may be the X Trust 
Company. John is called the trustor, settlor, or 
donor—no unanimity as to the word. “Trustor” 
would seem most logical, since Henry—or the X 
Trust Company—is universally called trustee. 
Moreover, one can settle, grant, or give without 


creating a trust. There cannot be a trust without 
a “corpus,” not to be confused with corpus delecti. 
That is, there must be property; the trust instru- 
ment, whatever its form, conveys property to the 
trustee. A more understandable designation than 
“corpus” to describe this property is “trust es- 
tate’; more commonly, perhaps, it’s just called 
“principal.” 

It is a distinguishing feature of trusts that there 
are two owners of the trusteed property, or rather 
two sets of owners—legal and equitable. The trus- 
tee is the legal owner and the equitable owners are 
the beneficiaries of the trust. These again are di- 
vided into two groups: the income or life bene- 
ficiaries—descriptive enough; and the remainder- 
men—a descriptive word, too, since they are the 
people who will take whatever there is in the way 
of principal when the trust terminates. 

This unusual concept of svlit ownership, a prod- 
uct of the English common law, matured slowly 
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over the centuries. To the English and to us it is 
native; elsewhere it is unknown or is barely under- 
stood and poorly used. With us, the trust has 
become a great instrument for the conservation and 
management of property. Traditional in its origins, 
its uses grew. But again there is a dualism. 

For basically there are two types: revocable and 
irrevocable. 

The revocable living trust can be revoked, or 
called back, at will. It can be terminated without 
taking the principal back—that is, by letting the 
principal be distributed according to its terms. And 
it can be amended freely. Contrary to the impres- 
sions of many, there are no tax advantages to the 
revocable living trust. Income is taxable to the 
trustor and the principal is taxable as part of his 
estate. Reasons are the same in both instances: 
he has the control. Consequently the main advan- 
tage of the revocable living trust must lie in the 
area of management. A man preoccupied with 
business or travel, who is ill or infirm, or for any 
reason wishes to be rid of the responsibilities of 
handling investments—for him the revocable liv- 
ing trust is ready-made, but it can be altered to 
suit his needs, even his whims. Moreover the re- 


vocable living trust can serve as substitute for a 
will. The trust estate needn’t pass through the 
hands of his executors but can go direct to his 
heirs. It saves costs and is virtually proof against 
local publicity. 


Tue irrevocable living trust has to stand with 
all its ¢#’s crossed and its i’s dotted—unchanged. 
This kind of trust can save taxes if certain condi- 
tions are met. The laws have tightened—in a kind 
of race between tax-avoiders and tax-collectors— 
but if the trustor will honestly relinquish dominion 
over the income, causing it to be paid to others 
whom he has no legal duty to support, then it is 
almost certain that the income will be taxable to 
that other and not to him. Similarly, if he “cuts 
all holds loose’ with an irrevocab'e trust for the 
benefit of others and there is no feature of “con- 
templation of death’ (which will be explained in 
a later article) then he can be reasonably sure that 
his estate will pay no estate taxes on the assets 
of the trust. 

There are intermediate inter vivos trusts—modi- 
fiable to prescribed extents—but let’s not compli- 
cate our definition. 


Tax Hint-of-the-Month: Supplement to “Tradition” 


HIS is the example promised in the first article 

of this “Family Dollar” section: how to pro- 
vide amply for a wife without adding unnecessarily 
to the combined estate taxes of the husband and 
widow. 

We'll use Adam Adams again, and assign him a 
taxable estate of $300,000. The estate of Eve, his 
wife, is nominal. If Adam died first, and his will 
followed the old pattern of “all to wife,” then the 
Federal tax on Adam’s estate would be only $17,500, 
because his executors were entitled to claim the 
maximum marital deduction. (The maximum is half 
of the taxable estate and it’s claimable because at 
least half was given to the wife outright.) But 
when Eve dies—and it might be immediately after 
Adam’s death in some common accident—then the 
whole $300,000, less the $17,500 tax paid on 
Adam’s estate, will be taxable on Eve’s death. This 
second tax will amount to $54.300; and the two 
will total $71,800. The children—Seth, Hamilton, 
and the rest—vwill receive $228,200. (Figures 
rounded to even 100s.) 

The principle of the marital deduction. of course, 
is that to the extent a deceased spouse’s property 
is made taxable in the surviving spouse’s estate, 
then it goes free of tax in the estate of the first 
to die. But there’s a ceiling—one half of the first 
spouse’s taxable estate. Trouble was, Adam gave 
his wife all—not half. 

A pattern that is emerging is this: Adam, by 
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will, gives half outright to Eve; or, alternatively, 
his will provides that half will be held in trust for 
Eve; she to receive all the income and to have the 
right, by her will, to direct how the principal shall 
be disposed of when she dies. Just as if she had 
received it outright, the principal of such a trust 
will be taxable in her estate. The remaining half 
of Adam’s estate will be held in trust for Eve also, 
but upon her death it will be distributed among the 
children by direction of Adam’s will; consequently 
it will not be taxed a second time on Eve’s death. 
Her tax will be the same as Adam’s—$17,500— 
based on the principal of the trust over which she 
had the power of disposal. Total taxes, $35.000. 
The children will receive $265,000, a gain to them 
of $36,800 that was quite needlessly paid out in 
taxes under the “all-to-wife” arrangement. 

Lest some may fear that the trust arrangement 
might be too rigid to meet Eve’s needs, let it be 
explained that a trust can be almost as flexible as 
an outright gift. As for the first trust—the “mari- 
tal deduction trust,” as it is usually called—Eve 
can be given the right to take down principal, 
either in instalments, or up to a specified total or 
all in one fell swoop, however Adam may wish. And 
in both trusts the trustee can be given most liberal 
powers to use principal, not merely for emergencies 
but to provide a decent and comfortable living for 
Eve. There need be no such thing. in modern plan- 
ning, as a “tying up” in trust. 
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Mr. Robertson, second from left, inspects aerial views of contour strips on Winona County farms. With him are, left to 
right, W. M. Roberts, area conservationist for the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, and John D. Bergler, member, board of 


supervisors of local soil conservation district 


Building Goodwill Through Community Service 


The author writes for several na- 
tional magazines and is a frequent 
contributor to BANKING. He lives in 
Kenyon, Minnesota. 


EORGE M. ROBERTSON, president 
of the First National Bank of 
Winona, Minnesota, is known 

to his homefolks as “Mr. Agricul- 
ture.” Week after week, year after 
year, he’s tirelessly at work build- 
ing a solid foundation of goodwill 
and friendship between city and 
rural people. It’s an unusual week 
that doesn’t find him attending at 
least one farm meeting or planning 
another. A consistent worker for 
every program that will make farm- 
ing more profitable or pleasant, he 
has greatly strengthened farm-city 
relationships. 


National Recognition 

Mr. Robertson’s activities have 
won him praise from H. A. Flueck, 
director of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service program in Minnesota, 
and Paul E. Miller, director of the 
Minnesota Extension Service. The 
latter was so impressed by his 
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work with the agricultural commit- 
tee of the Winona Association of 
Commerce that he invited him to St. 
Paul to discuss it at a statewide 
conference. National recognition 
came when Mr. Robertson was se- 
lected as one of 30 men throughout 
the United States to serve on the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s agri- 
cultural department committee com- 
posed of outstanding farmers or 
farm economists and several repre- 
sentatives of branches of industry 
and business related to agriculture. 

Appreciation of Mr. Robertson’s 
work is not limited to professional 
agricultural workers. At a recent 
banquet for county 4-H Club leaders 
he was presented with a plaque to 
indicate the esteem in which he is 
held by farmers, 4-H members, and 
farmwives. 

“George has worked quietly and 
without fanfare,” declared Mrs. 
William Gellersen in presenting the 
award. 

“He is a wonderful asset to the 
entire Winona region,” she said. “He 
has subordinated his own interests 
in promoting better relationships 


between rural and urban people.” 

In fashioning a better agricultural 
program for Winona County, Mr. 
Robertson has made effective use of 
the Association of Commerce’s agri- 
cultural committee. As chairman of 
this committee, he is able to stimu- 
late citywide appreciation of the 
farmers and their programs. 

“It’s just a matter of courtesy,” 
he says. “We in Winona appreciate 
the wonderful things the farmers of 
our county are doing. We want to 
express our appreciation by working 
closely with them.” 


Countywide Fund 

Instead of competing with other 
towns in Winona County, Winona 
businessmen try to cooperate. In 
working with other towns, the busi- 
nessmen have redirected the 4-H 
Club program by allocation of funds 
to the projects they wish to support. 
Instead of bidding against each 
other for the top beef animals, they 
now contribute to a single fund. 
The auction plan has been dropped 
and a 4-H livestock show is staged 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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NATIONAL HOMES! 


Snapshots from the Netional Homes Album of Progress 


HOMES” 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA + HORSEHEADS, NEW YORK 


July 1953 


This Record for Home Production Proves The 


Soundness of National Home Mortgages 


The demand for National homes clearly indicates 


America’s preference for these. luxury-styled, 


functionally designed, precision-made, reasonably 


priced houses. Such popularity is constantly 


increasing the sound, long-term investment op- 


portunities offered by National home mortgages. 


QUALITY AND STYLE 
IN ALL PRICE CLASSES 


FRED P. TOSCH, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“In the past 24% years we have built 300 
National homes in a fully diversified housing 
program. We have found buyers of our $6,900 
National home as enthusiastic and well satisfied as those who 
purchased the $14,500 Monterey. As builders of National homes 
we can offer quality, livability and good appearance in all price 


classes. 
FRED P. TOSCH, President 


Best Seller of '53—the 
National “CORONET” 


On 
Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
tor wt 


National Homes’ prefabricated 
panels and structural parts as 
they leave the assembly plant 
carry the Good Housekeeping 
guarantee seal and the Parents’ 
Magazine seal of commendation 
as advertised therein. 
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The Problem of High Feed Prices vs. 
Cheaper Meat Prices 


The author is vice-president and 
manager of the Livestock Loan De- 
partment of The Denver National 
Bank, Denver, Colorado. Mr. Burch 
was chairman of the recent National 
Farm and Ranch Congress in Den- 
ver, sponsored by the Livestock and 
Agricultural Committee of the Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce, at which 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson spoke on the Government’s 
agricultural program. The theme 
of the Congress was “Today’s Chal- 
lenge: A Sound Agriculture for To- 
morrow.” 


NE of the big problems con- 
QO fronting agriculture today is 

the high rigid price supports 
on some agricultural products and 
not on others. Corn, for instance, 
has had a support price of $1.62 per 
bushel this past year and it is re- 
ported that the support price for 
the 1953 crop will be $1.58. As to 
that small 10 percent portion of 
the corn crop which is consumed 
by humans as corn there is no 
problem because the American tax- 
payer will just be forced to pay the 
higher price. He will hardly go 
broke eating corn that is overpriced 
But—as to the 90 percent portion 
of the corn crop which is used other- 
wise, the purchaser or user of that 
corn can safely pay no more than 
it is worth as a nonproduct ingrej- 
ient in making his finished product. 
This pretty much applies whether 
the farmer is contemplating the 
purchase of corn or feeding corn 
of his own raising. 

For the past two years men who 
have fed cattle or lambs, genera!ly 
speaking, have lost money. This 
has been largely due to two things: 
One was the great drop in fat cattle 
and lamb prices; the other, the fact 
that rigid price supports under corn 
and feed grains have kept feed costs 
high while the price of finished ani- 
mals was falling off. These rigid 
price supports under corn and feed 
grains kept the costs of the grain 
entirely out of line with their real 
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Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 

son, left, is greeted by Banker Burch 

at Denver’s National Farm and Ranch 
Congress 


value as livestock feed. In a free 
market, this would not have been 
the case, but under the support pro- 
gram the result has been that the 
cost of putting gain and finish on 
meat animals in a feeding operation 
has exceeded the price received for 
the increase in weight when the ani- 
mals were sold. 


Cattlemen Self-Reliant 


Cattlemen and sheepmen, both 
producers and feeders, are a pretty 
hardy, self-reliant lot, and have al- 
ways shied away from supports and 
other Government assistance. They 
have done a pretty fair job of tak- 
ing care of themselves, but now are 
confronted by a situation in which 
the interference of the Government 
has already hurt them, and may 
ruin them. In providing price sup- 
ports for one segment of the econ- 
omy—the producers of grains—the 
Government has failed to do any- 
thing about the adverse effects upon 
another segment of the economy, 
the producers of livestock. 

So long as the price of meat ani- 
mals remained high, the effects of 
the price support program were not 
noticeable—the high price of feed 


was compensated for by the price 
received for finished livestock. Such 
high prices, however, had this re- 
sult: They tended to hold back the 
slaughter of cows and heifers. This, 
in turn, resulted in the cattle popu- 
lation increasing to record numbers, 
and increased livestock population 
eventually resulted in supply ex- 
ceeding demand. Inevitably, when 
supply exceeds demand, prices fall. 
This has happened to the livestock 
industry. 


Supports Keep Feed High 


What hurts the industry is that, 
under the present program, there 
is no possibility of a normal ad- 
justment. Rigid price supports are 
holding the cost of feed high. If 
this continues in a falling market— 
feeding costs remaining high, selling 
prices of finished animals dropping 
lower and lower—the situation for 
livestock men will become impos- 
sible. 

Let me illustrate what I mean: 
Experience has shown that when 
corn sells for $1.58 a bushel, the 
cost of putting on 100 pounds of 
gain on a feeder steer is about $30. 
If a yearling steer weighing 700 
pounds is put on feed and fattened 
for market at a weight of 1,000 
pounds, the 300 pounds of gain will 
cost about $90. Fat cattle finished 
to the grade of “choice” sold at 
close to 20 cents here in Denver 
during the months of February, 
March, and April. For instance, a 
thousand pound fat steer would 
bring $200 gross. If the feed cost 
is $90, then to break even the feeder 
should not pay more than $110 for 
the 700 - pound feeder steer off 
grass. This means that the pro- 
ducer of the feeder steer would be 
getting only about 15 cents a pound 
for his steer after selling costs are 
deducted. 

Now, the producer of feeder cattle 
and lambs expects to have his prod- 
uct sell for less per pound than the 
corn-fed fattened product of the 
feed lot. He knows it costs less 
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per pound to grow a grass-fed steer, 
but he knows it isn’t fair to ask 
him to produce a 700-pound steer 
for about the same amount as the 
corn costs to put on 350 pounds. 
In a free market, corn will ordinarily 
sell for about what it is worth as 
feed. When fat cattle sell for 20 
cents per pound, corn is worth from 
about $1 to $1.10 per bushel. At 
30 cents for fat cattle, corn would 
be worth about $1.60 per bushel. 
The loss the cattle and lamb feeder 
had two years ago was only partly 
due to the high price of corn, but 
this past year a considerable portion 
of his loss was caused by corn being 
priced too high. Some feeders have 
the belief that a part of the money 
they lost in effect went to provide 
a subsidy for corn growers under 
the corn support program. 


Feeder's Dilemma 


With a new feeding year starting 
this fall, the feeder is certain to 
do some close figuring before he 
goes into such an operation again, 
and so will his banker. First, the 
feeder can hardly figure on a higher 
fat cattle market next winter, 
spring, and early summer than we 
have had this year, and that will 
be the time his cattle will be fat 
and ready to market. Suppose he 
assumes that he will receive 20 
cents for fat cattle, and that corn 
will cost about $1.58 per bushel, 
then in order to take care of freight, 
selling costs, death losses, and mis- 
cellaneous items and provide a little 
profit to himself, he is going to 
look to the one other principal factor 
in his computations, the only one 
with any “give,” and that is the 
price he pays for feeder cattle. 

It is this situation coming up this 
fall which is disturbing cattle men 
producing feeder livestock. With 
his costs and expenses still fixed at 
very high figures, he is afraid the 
price he will receive won’t cover 
his costs. Naturally he is beginning 
to wonder about the fairness of such 
favoritism to the corn producer. He 
observes that those in the dairy in- 
dustry long ago complained that 
corn and feed were too high for 
them to break even, and so the 
Government put a support price 
under butter. The result was that 
dairymen are producing butter 
largely for sale to the Government. 
Cattlemen do not think such a pro- 
gram is sound and are not asking 
for supports under beef cattle, but 
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they do wonder why it is necessary 
for the Government to support the 
price of butterfat produced by a 
dairy cow, and yet be unconcerned 
about the price of beef-fat produced 
by a beef cow, both cows eating the 
same kind of feed. 

They wonder if it is not more 
fair for all the people—through the 
Government—to absorb the loss. 
And many of them are beginning 
to wonder if the corn producer 
merits so high a support price, and 
what it costs to produce a bushel of 
corn today. Ranchers are realistic 
men and they know they are very 
much in the minority. The law is 
there and will be for the year 1954 
also. It is not likely that it can 
be changed. They know that con- 
siderable corn will be sold for less 
than the support price, and that 
there are always men who will do 
the opposite of what other men are 
doing and that, therefore, some 
cattle and sheep will be fed again 
this year. They believe, however, 
that so many feeders will refuse to 
feed that the market for feeder 
livestock will be demoralized, they 
believe the Government’s CCC will 
get so much corn that it will ad- 
versely affect feeding in future 
years, and that the stalemate com- 
ing up will greatly aggravate the 
already too high cattle population. 


Rancher Views on Supports 


Since ranchers are directly af- 
fected by the costs of fattening the 
feeder livestock they produce, they 
are vitally interested in solving the 
problem caused by the rigid high 
support price on corn. They be- 
lieve the support price amounts to 
a subsidy to the corn grower when 
the support price is higher than the 
value of the corn in the market 
place; and they believe such a sub- 
sidy should be paid by the Govern- 
ment and not by them. This would 
be accomplished if the Government 
would amend its law to provide for 
sale of corn at its fair value to 
those who use it to feed livestock in 
production of a product on which 
there is no Government support 
price. Dairymen producing butter 
would then be excluded. Such a 
program would mean that a farmer, 
after securing a $1.58 loan on corn 
of his own raising, might buy it 
from the Government for 50 cents 
per bushel less to feed and fatten 
cattle. He would be getting a di- 
rect subsidy from the Government, 


of course, but that would be better 
than having that same subsidy paid, 
in large part at least, by the pro- 
ducers of feeder livestock or the 
feeders who fatten them or buy 
them jointly. If this could be done 
this summer, a fairly normal feed- 
ing operation could be carried on; 
feeder cattle and sheep should then 
sell at fair prices; the feeders who 
fatten them would be able to do 
so profitably; our people would have 
a normal supply of corn-fed meat, 
and a burdensome surplus of corn 
would be largely avoided. The cost 
to the Government would be sub- 
stantial, but taxpayers’ losses might 
be avoided and profits earned in- 
stead on which the Government 
would collect taxes. But, the great- 
est benefit would come from the 
bolstering up of this serious weak- 
ness in our agricultural economy 
which is apparently unable to pros- 
per when a part of its products have 
rigid price supports and the balance 
is unsupported. 


Davis Against Controls End 


T a recent meeting of the coordi- 
nating committee of the Perish- 
able Food Industries of the Port of 
New York, in New York, John H. 
Davis, president of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation through which 
the Government lends on farm sur- 
pluses, said he would be the happiest 
man in the country if industry could 
show how controls and the CCC 
could be made to “fade out of the 
picture,” according to a New York 
Times report. 

Speaking to representatives of 
some 3,700 food concerns, Mr. Davis 
said that there is no present possi- 
bility of such a return to free en- 
terprise and expressed himself 
strongly against the scrapping of 
controls now. “They are better than 
nothing,” he said. 

According to the Times, he re- 
vealed that the corporation presently 
holds $3-billion worth of commodi- 
ties, including 170,000,000 pounds of 
butter. He predicted that by July 
the Government would hold 550,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, up to 500,000,- 
000 bushels of corn, and 1-billion 
pounds of cotton-seed oil. 

Mr. Davis said that the farmer’s 
situation is different from that of 
the industrial producer because the 
latter can key production to demand. 
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To operate any charge account service profitably requires 
the use of (1) a non-descriptive billing system and (2) microfilming. 


The two work hand-in-hand like this: 

It’s only necessary for your billing 

clerks to post the sales check totals 

... plus the usual credits and returns. 

No description of individual purchases is 
required because the original sales checks 
and other media are microfilmed and sent out 
with the customer’s concise statement. 

It’s also standard practice to microfilm all sales 
checks as soon as they are received from the stores. 
For this gives the bank a photographically accurate 
and complete record—insurance against the loss of 
any item prior to the operation where sales checks 
are posted and microfilmed in customer-sequence. 

The benefit of Recordak’s many years’ experience in 
adapting microfilming to bank and retail store opera- 


tions is available to any bank for the 
asking. 

Remember . . . Recordak pio- 
neered photographic billing systems 
in 1931 . . . and, today, more than 
600 retail stores are using the 
Recordak Photographic Billing 
System to save time, dollars, billing 

equipment, and floor space. 


Remember, too, only Recordak offers a line of 
microfilmers designed for varying requirements— 
an important advantage in the new charge account 
operations . . . as in established banking routines. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, **Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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ONE OF THE 
BEHIND CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 


O insure continued progress in our communi- 

ties and all over the nation, we need more 

and better roads right now — and YOU 
are an important factor in this much needed 
construction. 


Our present highways are being “spent” 
twice as fast as they are being replaced. The 
Bureau of Public Roads estimates from 50 to 
60 billion dollars will be required in the next 
10 years to modernize our highway system. But 
even an appropriation of this size would not 
begin to buy the necessary miles of new roads 
if they were built by yesterday’s methods and 
equipment. 


eee 
KEY MEN 


It takes modern construction machinery, 
like Allis-Chalmers tractors, Motor Scrapers and 
Motor Graders, to cut costs by reducing man- 
hours per mile of new road. And it takes three 
key men to put this machinery to practical and 
profitable use — the contractor, the equipment 
dealer and you, the banker. 


The contractor holds costs in line, for he 
must bid low to get the job. The equipment 
dealer furnishes modern construction machines 
which keep costs down, enabling the contractor 
to make a fair profit. Both, receive valuable aid 
from the banker who realizes that the big ca- 
pacity equipment needed for the construction 
of more and better roads is a sound investment. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION - MILWAUKEE 1, U. S.A. 
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How to Apply Livestock Capital Gains Law 


Mr. Hart, attorney for the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee, is 
a member of the firm of Holland & 
Hart of Denver, Colorado. When 
submitting this digest of the prin- 
cipal provisions of the Federal 
Livestock Capital Gains Law, he 
stated that it took almost seven 
years of hard work by the Tax Com- 
mittee to get Congress to enact this 
measure and that the congressional 
committees approving it conserva- 
tively estimated it would save stock- 
men $15,000,000 a year in taxes. 


Stock Tax Committee, Con- 

gress enacted, as a part of 
the 1951 Revenue Act, a law which 
amended the Internal Revenue Code 
(Sec. 117-j) to provide that live- 
stock regardless of age, shall be 
considered capital assets if held for 
draft, breeding or dairy purposes 
and owned by the taxpayer for at 
least a year. In the case of indi- 
viduals, the tax consequences of 
this law are, generally speaking, 
that only one-half of the profit re- 
ceived from the sale of such live- 
stock is taxable. In other words, 
one-half of such profit is tax free, 
whereas prior to the livestock cap- 
ital gains law, profit received from 
the sale of breeding animals was 
fully taxable as ordinary income. 

After the passage of the livestock 
capital gains law, the Bureau 
drafted regulations, issued in Jan- 
uary as TD 5990, interpreting the 
law and defining what animals 
would qualify for capital gains treat- 
ment. By and large, they represent 
an equitable interpretation of the 
livestock capital gains law, although 
they contain some confusing ex- 
amples and some rather limiting 
language, despite the fact that these 
examples and limitations were 
pointed out and criticized by the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee 
prior to the official issuance of the 
regulation. 

The Bureau regulation, as ampli- 
fied by the thinking of the Commit- 
tee, can be summarized briefly by 
the use of the cattle breeding herd 
examples set forth below which can 
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be used as a general guide in de- 
termining what animals qualify for 
capital gains: 


Age 

(1) Each fall, Rancher A goes 
through his herd and picks out cows 
which, because of age, disease, in- 
jury, infertility, or unsatisfactory 
calves, are no longer desirable as a 
permanent part of his breeding 
herd. All of these animals have pro- 
duced calves and have been used for 
breeding. There is no question that 
these animals (bulls as well as 
cows) will qualify for capital gains 
when sold. They have clearly been 
held for breeding purposes by 
Rancher A. 


Food Shortage 


(2) Rancher B’s county is hit by 
a serious drouth, injuring badly his 
grazing land and cutting down seri- 
ously on his hay crop. It is, there- 
fore, necessary for Rancher B to 
cut down the size of his herd and he 
sells off one-half of his mature 
breeding herd and one-half of the 
heifer calves and yearlings which 
he was holding for replacement. 

Rancher B is clearly entitled to 
capital gains on the mature animals 
which he sold and which had been 
used for breeding. He is also en- 
titled to capital gains on one-half 
of the replacement heifers sold, 
since he can show that these heifers 
were being held by him for breeding 
purposes to replace the older ani- 
mals culled each year. It is im- 
material that these replacement 
heifers have not been bred or have 
not calved, or in other words, have 
not actually been used for breeding 
purposes. It is enough that they 
have been held for breeding pur- 
poses, and Rancher B need only 
show this in order to be successful 
in his capital gains claim. 

The same principles would, of 
course, apply in the case where 
Rancher B dispersed his entire herd. 
He would be entitled to capital 
gains on all of the mature animals 
which had been used for breeding 


purposes as well as on all of his” 


replacement animals. He would not 


be entitled to capital gains on those 
heifers which he was not holding for 
replacement purposes but which he 
was holding for sale. These heifers 
would be comparable to his steers. 


Heifer Sales 


(3) In his normal ranching opera- 
tion, Rancher C sells three-fourths 
of his heifer calves when they are 
about eight months old. Thinking 
capital gains will apply if he holds 
these heifers until they are 12 
months old, he does so and then 
sells them and claims capital gains. 
He will lose on this claim because 
the fact is that Rancher C was hold- 
ing these heifers for sale, not for 
breeding and, therefore, the mere 
fact that he held them for 12 months 
is insufficient to qualify them for 
capital gains treatment. 


Breeding Purpose Sales 


(4) Rancher D has registered cat- 
tle and he claims capital gains on 
the sale of all of his bull and heifer 
calves on the grounds that they were 
sold to others for breeding purposes. 
Rancher D will not be successful in 
this claim because he cannot show 
that all of the bull calves and heifer 
calves were being held by him for 
his own breeding purposes. The fact 
that the buyers purchased them for 
breeding purposes is not significant. 

The foregoing examples attempt 
to illustrate fundamental principles 
involved in the new capital gains 
law; namely, that unless a taxpayer 
can prove to the Government that 
the animals sold by him were held 
(i.e., used or intended to be used) 
by him for breeding purposes, he 
will not be able to prevail if he 
claims capital gains. Although this 
is a relatively simple concept, never- 
theless it can be complex, particular- 
ly in a registered cattle operation 
where the pattern of sales and 
operation is not as routine or re- 
current as in the ordinary commer- 
cial ranch operation. Therefore, it 
is incumbent upon ranchers to keep 
records which will show that ani- 
mals on which they claim capital 
gains were actually being held for 
use in their own breeding herds. 
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George Washington Never Sleeps Here! 


How the money you put in the bank 


helps create more jobs for all 


HERE’S A SHINY new 753 quarter just 
deposited with us. We want to show 
you what a big wheel it is—and how it 
never goes to sleep on the job of serving 
country, industry, and you. 


Busy Money 


This quarter, along with millions of 
others, might be earmarked for Grand 
Rapids and the manufacture of a new 
line of dining room furniture. Or, it 
might go directly to a small business- 
man right in your own community. 


Take your local a dealer, for 
example—or the fellow who runs the 
garage. He wants to expand his busi- 


ness to give you better service and, 
naturally enough, make a greater profit 
for himself. For the extra money he 
needs, he calls on a bank. The bank of 
his choosing. 

And, he has a wide choice! That’s 
because there are 14 thousand com- 
mercial banks in the United States with 
172 billion dollars on deposit—money 
that’s ready to serve American business. 


Most likely, he’ll pick one in his 
neighborhood that’s as friendly as it is 
helpful and experienced. Yes, competi- 
tion keeps banks on their toes, too! 


Where Money Works, People Work 


The humanness of a bank is important 
to each individual customer who banks 


there. But the job that commercial 
banks do is important to the entire 
nation. For, under our American system 
of competitive enterprise, when money 
goes to work, people do too. 

In this way, banks help to maintain 
and strengthen this country’s economy. 

Chase National Bank is proud of the 
part it is\playing in American progress. 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


One of a series of advertisements being published in New York City newspapers 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


Agricultural Credit Study 
Ts annual study of the Agricul- 


ural Commission of the Amer- 

ican Bankers Association to 
ascertain the extent to which com- 
mercial banks and other lenders are 
meeting the credit needs of farmers 
has been completed and copies are 
available upon request to the Com- 
mission. 

This study is the only composite 
eompilation showing statistical 
farm loan data for banks and pri- 
vate, cooperative, and Government 
agencies. It makes possible a com- 
parative analysis of volume of lend- 
ing to farmers by the various agen- 
cies without the necessity of turning 
to several sources. 

The data are presented under these 
six general chapter headings: “Agri- 
eultural Loan Data of Insured Com- 
mercial Banks”; “Activities of Co- 
operative and Government Agencies 
with Respect to Short-Term and 
Intermediate-Term Agricultural 
Loans”; “Banks and PCA Compari- 
sons”; “Loan Data of Production 
Credit Associations”; “Farm Mort- 
gage Loan Data”; and “Other Re- 
lated Data” (including Farm In- 
come, 1946 and 1951; Farm Income 
and Expenses; Change in Farm Land 
Prices; Comparative Balance Sheet 
of Agriculture, 1940-1952, etc., etc.). 


Tree Planter Gift Publicity 


yee presentation of two tree 
planters to the county agent of 
Anderson County, South Carolina, 
for the use of the farmers of the 
county netted the Carolina National 
Bank of Anderson, the donor, triple 
publicity benefits. 

First, the bank bought advertis- 
ing space in The Anderson Inde- 
pendent to tell of the planter pur- 
chase and presentation and of the 
uses that can be made of them; sec- 
ond, accompanying a news story 
about the presentation, the need for 
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the planters, their versatility, and 
anticipated benefits, were two pho- 
tographs showing the planters being 
used by local farmers; and third, in 
his “Green Acres” column, County 
Agent J. H. Hopkins announced their 
availability and told how the last 
farmer to use a machine would dem- 
onstrate it to the next user. 

All of these announcements ap- 
peared on the “Carolina - Georgia 
Farm News” page of the Indepen- 
dent on the same day that the paper 
announced “Soil and Water Conser- 
vation Week” in the Piedmont area. 

The planters were presented to 
Mr. Hopkins on behalf of the bank 
by President Donald E. Brown. 


Minnesota BA Scholarships 


WO-YEAR scholarships for the 

University of Minnesota agricul- 
tural short course are now available 
in 40 Minnesota counties, according 
to C. W. Wilkins, president of the 
First National Bank of Austin, and 
chairman of Minnesota Bankers As- 
sociation’s scholarship committee. 


In recent months 12 additional 
counties have announced their sup- 
port of the association’s scholarship 
program by offering these awards 
to qualified high school students 
who do not plan to enroll in a four- 
or six-year course, but wish to get 
further vocational training with a 
view to continuing in the business 
of farming or homemaking. 

Mr. Wilkins states that bankers 
in 28 counties had previously 
awarded the scholarships to 40 qual- 
ified young men and women from 
their communities and that 10 of 
the winners completed the two-year 
course this spring. 

In most cases, the scholarships 
are for $400 to be applied toward 
expenses at the university. This 
fund is split into two-year sections, 
$200 being allotted for each. 


Credit Confab Country Style 


Wea 200 bankers, soil conser- 

vationists, and agricultural ex- 

perts attended a farm credit con- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 


Employee Selection-Training Methods 


would be desirable. This gives 
each an opportunity to suggest 
someone. Sometimes they know 
the qualifications of a prospect 
better than we would ever learn 
through an interview or several 


6¢PP\HE new employee is given 
on-the-job training by 
some of the older employees, but 
they are required to attend A.LB. 
classes to take the elementary 
subjects; at least, that is, ‘Bank- 
ing Fundamentals’ and ‘Nego- 
tiable Instruments,’ and then 
they can continue with the other 
A.1.B. courses, if they so desire,” 
Mildred N. Whitby, assistant 
cashier, the National Bank of 
Olyphant, Pennsylvania, said 
recently in a talk on “Personnel 
and Operating Assets.” ‘“How- 
ever,” she said, “the bank pays 
the cost of tuition for all courses 
and encourages employees to 
take as many as possible. ... 
“When a new employee is 
needed, we ask everyone in the 
bank if they know anyone who 


interviews. Many of our em- 
ployees have come to us because 
they have first been suggested 
by other employees. They have 
always turned out very satisfac- 
torily. This method also gives 
our employees a feeling that 
they are responsible for this new 
employee making good. 

“We feel this system gives 
each one a part in the opera- 
tions of the bank, and through 
it we have realized a closer re- 
lationship among employees... 
an appreciation in the value of 
our assets.” 
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MERGER—RIGHTS OF DISSENT- 
ING SHAREHOLDERS 


Maryland's Supreme Court Upholds Con- 
stitutionality of Merger Provisions of 
Model State Banking Code 


new bank merger 
statute, patterned on Title 3 of the 
A.B.A. Model State Banking Code, 
is not invalid as “class legislation,” 
and does not violate the due process 
clause of the Federal Constitution, 
that state’s highest tribunal has 
held. In so holding, the court dis- 
missed a suit in which shareholders 
dissenting to a merger sought to 
have the value of their shares deter- 
mined by proceedings in a court of 
equity-rather than by the procedure 
set forth in the statute. 

Plaintiffs in the suit owned 88 
shares of stock in a merging bank. 
They received due notice of the 
plan of the proposed merger and of 
the fact that the bank merger law 
provides that dissenting sharehold- 
ers “will be entitled to payment of 
the value of only those shares which 
are voted against approval of the 
plan.” However, they failed to vote 
their shares for or against the plan, 
although they did file with their 
bank a written objection to it. 


Plaintiff's Contention 


Plaintiffs conceded that if the 
law were valid they were not en- 
titled to an appraisal. However, they 
contended that the law is uncon- 
stitutional and that their rights 
should be governed by the Maryland 
merger law applicable to corpora- 
tions generally. This law entitles 
an objecting shareholder to payment 
of the “fair value” of his stock if 
he merely files written objection to 
a proposed merger and does not 
vote in favor of it. If he is unwilling 
to accept any written offer for his 
stock, the law permits him to peti- 
‘tion a court of equity to appoint 
three disinterested appraisers to fix 
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Rights of Dissenting Shareholders—Checks 


its value, and provides that the court 
shall enter judgment for that amount 
plus interest from the date of the 
shareholders’ meeting at which the 
merger was approved. 


Bank Merger Statute 


The Court of Appeals denied 
plaintiffs’ contention and held that 
their rights were governed by the 
bank merger statute. This law, in 
addition to requiring dissenting 
shareholders actually to vote against 
a merger, provides that the “value” 
of their shares shall be determined 
by three appraisers, “one to be se- 
lected by the owners of two-thirds 
of the shares involved, one by the 
board of directors of the resulting 
state bank, and the third by the 
two so chosen.” It also provides 
that if an appraisal is not made 
within 90 days, or if a shareholder 
appeals from the appraisers’ valua- 
tion, the bank commissioner shall 
cause a “final and binding’ reap- 
praisal to be made, and that any 
amount accepted by a shareholder 
or finally fixed by appraisal shall 
constitute a debt of the resulting 
bank. It makes no provision for 
payment of interest. 

In answer to plaintiffs’ contention 
that the bank merger statute vio- 
lated the state constitution as “a 
special law passed to cover a situa- 
tion for which provision has been 
made by an existing general law,” 
the court stated: That the business 
of banking bears such a relation to 
the economic security of the public 
as to be a legitimate subject of reg- 
ulation by the State in the exercise 
of its police power, and of separate 
treatment, by classification not 
plainly unreasonable or arbitrary, 
needs no elaboration. 

The court found no violation of 
the due process clause of the con- 
stitution in the fact that the law 
substituted “compulsory arbitration 
plus an administrative remedy” for 
a judicial determination of the rights 


. 


of dissenting shareholders. It also 
found “no merit” in the argument 
that the law conferred judicial power 
upon the bank commissioner. Ap- 
praisal is not a judicial function, 
the court held. It found no reason 
why determination of the value of 
dissenting shares may not be left 
to appraisers selected by the parties, 
instead of by the court, and no 
reason why a court’s judgment 
should be substituted for that of 
appraisers. 


The Court Holds 


The fact that the bank merger 
statute “is sile..t as to notice to 
or hearing of the dissenters in con- 
nection with the determination of 
value . . . does not vitiate it,” said 
the court. “It may well be that 
such rights are implicit in the stat- 
ute, or would be read in if neces- 
sary to sustain its constitutionality. 
We cannot assume that they would 
be denied to dissenters. Even 
though the statute does not author- 
ize an appeal from a final deter- 
mination of value, review may be 
had to determine whether the action 
was contrary to law, unsupported 
by substantial evidence, or other- 
wise arbitrary, unreasonable or be- 
yond the limits of due process.” 

The court declined to hold that 
because the statute was silent as 
to payment of interest, it could not 
be paid. The court did point out 
that “interest, as such, plays no 
part in the valuation,” and that its 
allowance in the general corporation 
merger law “was probably designed 
to impose a penalty for undue de- 
lays.” In the case of the bank 
merger statute, the court suggested 
that the legislature considered the 
90-day time limit upon appraisal 4 
“fair substitute.” 

So far as the use of the terms 
“value” and “fair value” in the 
two statutes was concerned, the 
court held that those terms and the 
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e New Needed Ready Now 


HERE is an entirely new loose leaf Reporter on pension and 
profit-sharing plans, developed out of CCH’s long experience 
in reporting the tax, labor, and insurance law implications of 
pensions, their sound planning and effective operation. 


CCH’s new PENSION PLAN GUIDE offers practical, depend- 


able, up-to-date assistance for quick, effective handling of ° Zverything In One Encyclo- 
| d oth b fi pedic Loose Leaf Volume— 
pension plans, profit-sharing and other employee-benefit pro- And Kept Current By Supple- 


grams which vitally affect employers’ tax, labor, and per- mentary Reports On Loose 


Leaf Pages 
sonnel policies. 


Designed for all concerned with drafting, qualifying for federal tax exemption, operat- 
ing, and administering employee-benefit plans, this new GUIDE carefully integrates all 
the controlling authorities to spell out their separate and combined effects on pension 
and profit-sharing plans. 


Especially welcome will be the reliable editorial ‘‘know-how"’ which the GUIDE puts 
to work on employee-benefit problems, to make clear the WHAT, HOW, and WHY of 
the statutory and practical requirements that shape and mold private programs— 
under the controlling pertinent federal and state tax law, labor law, social security 
law, corporation law, and all the rest. 


Special features of the GUIDE, in addition to profit-sharing and pension planning, in- 
clude: Insurance Plans—Executive Compensation Plans—Fringe Benefits—Investment 
of Employee Trust Funds—Payment of Benefits. Everything neatly arranged in one Vol- 
ume, behind quick-finding Tab Guides, and kept constantly up to date by regular Re- 
ports on loose leaf pages. 


Your Subscription Is Invited ® Write For Further Details 


RCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, INC.. 


COMMERCE, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 522 FirtH Ave. 1329 E STREET, N. W. 
CHICAGO 1 New York 36 WASHINGTON 4 
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Here, at last, is real speed in internal com- 
munications—the RCA Modernphone. It’s 
easier to use than your telephone—faster in 
nearly all applications than any other system. 
j AND RCA Modernphone adds efficiency to 
| speed, because it cuts the errors that slow up 


administrative routines. 


Here’s how: 


1. No more half-messages— Modern- 
phone has no complicated switching which 
often cuts the speaker in half-way through a 
message—cuts him out before he’s finished. 
With Modernphone, the channel is open both 
ways. You hold a normal telephone conversa- 
tion with a standard telephone-type handset. 

2. No more errors due to half-attention 
—When you speak to a key man on Modern- 
phone, he gives you his full attention. Con- 
tact is more personal—message seems more 
compelling—Modernphone asks for atten- 
tion—and gets it. 

3. No more half-clear messages— You 
can understand when you hear it over Modern- 
phone. It’s the quality of sound you’re used 
to, after years of using your telephone. 
Modernphone doesn’t broadcast your re- 
marks. You'll appreciate Modernphone. It’s 


RCA Modernphone 


speeds internal communications 
these 3 important ways 


the method of doing business you know best. 


Find your man in an instant 
No directory, no numbers, no dialing, no 
delay. Just push a button, and you ring your 
man. Arrange your Modernphone system for 
three to 30—or more—stations. Give every 
key man the advantage of Modernphone 


for outside calls 
Modernphone operates independently of 
switchboard, prevents overloading board 
with inside calls, lets you check with key per- 
sonnel while you’re talking on an outside wire. 


Try it for speed 
in this free demonstration 
Let the RCA Intercom Distributor show you 
how Modernphone works .. . right at your 
own desk. See if you don’t think it’s the 
fastest intercom system yet. 

Because Modernphone is so simple, the 
demonstration can be set up in your office 
IN MINUTES. Modernphones operate on their 
own battery power or may be AC-operated. 

TRY MODERNPHONE, and compare it with 
any other system for fast installation, fast 
administration. 


Sound Products, Dept. 205-S, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


(] Please arrange a free demonstration of Modernphone 
in my office, without obligation on my part. 


r 
[_] Please send me information on Modernphone. 
| 


State. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


term “fair cash value” are “practi- 
cally synonymous.” Burke v. Fidel- 
ity Trust Co., 96 A.2d 254. 


PAR CLEARANCE 


Court affirms right of North Dakote 
banks to charge exchange on checks 
presented other than over-the-counter. 


In North Dakota, plaintiff oil com- 
pany deposited in its bank at En- 
derlin three checks drawn on de- 
fendant bank at Buffalo, in the same 
state. Plaintiff's bank transmitted 
the checks to its correspondent in 
Minneapolis. That bank transmitted 
them by cash letter to defendant. 
Defendant issued drafts for the 
amount of the checks, less 20 cents 
exchange charge, and, in due course, 
plaintiff’s bank credited this sum to 
plaintiff’s account. 


20 Cent Suit 


Plaintiff then sued defendant for 
the 20 cents and an injunction en- 
joining it from withholding such 
charges in the future. It claimed 
that a relationship of agency ex- 
isted between it and its bank and 
between it and the correspondent 
bank in Minneapolis as a sub-agent, 
and that knowledge of this agency 
was imputed to defendant by the 
North Dakota statute authorizing 
banks to forward items for present- 
ment or collection directly to the 
bank on which they are drawn. 

Plaintiff further contended that 
defendant received the checks “from 
an agent of the plaintiff and took 
them into its custody as an agent 
of the makers of the checks; that 
the relationships which are by law 
presumed to exist between the plain- 
tiff and the makers of the checks 
are actually or constructively with- 
in the knowledge of the maker’s 
agent the defendant, and that when 
the defendant remitted to the plain- 
tiff’s agent [the Minneapolis cor- 
respondent] it was obligated to remit 
either in money or by a good draft 
the full amount of each of the 
checks.” 

Defendant contended that all this 
talk of agency relationships was 
immaterial. The point, it argued, 
was whether it was true that its 
only duty with respect to cashing 
checks drawn upon it is to cash such 
of them as are presented “at its 
counter in its banking house,” and 
that when it received checks by mail 
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with a request to cash them and 
remit the proceeds by draft it had 
the right to make a reasonable 
charge for the service. Defendant 
further asserted that its exchange 
charges were in conformity with 
regulations of the North Dakota 
Banking Board. Plaintiff, said the 
defendant, had failed to establish 
any cause of action. 

The Supreme Court of North 
Dakota agreed and dismissed the 
action. First pointing out that 
North Dakota has no statute re- 
quiring state banks to clear all 
checks at par, and that in North 
Dakota the common law applies in 
the absence of any pertinent statute, 
the court stated the common law 
rule: A drawee bank is obligated to 
pay in cash such checks as are pre- 
sented at the bank, but not to remit 
the proceeds to distant places. 


Non-FRS Banks 


The court then noted that the 
Federal courts have held that “non- 
member banks, being without the 
pale of the Federal.Reserve Act, 
have the right, if they see fit, to 
charge reasonable exchange on re- 
mittances,” and that the Federal 
Reserve Act itself expressly permits 
nonmember banks to make a rea- 
sonable charge for collection. 

The charges made by defendant 
were “in conformity with the sched- 
ule adopted by the State Banking 
Board of the State of North Dakota 
in 1944,” said the court. “There is 
no showing, nor do we find that the 
schedule prepared by the state bank- 
ing board conflicts in any way with 
the laws of the state or with the 
laws of the United States.” Mc- 
Laughlin Oil Co. v. First State Bank 
of Buffalo, 57 N.W.2d 860. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 


“I'd like to have my $52 insured for 
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4 Exploration and 


Development in 


Canadian Oil 


1946 1948 
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The rapid rise of the Western Canadian oil fields as a 
factor in the world oil, gas and petro-chemical indus- 
tries is illustrated in the chart above. American banks 
are invited to consult with us in behalf of their customers 
who may be interested in Western Canadian oil activities 
from any viewpoint. Kindly write either to our Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Division at Calgary, Alberta, 
or to any of the offices listed below: 


The Canadian Bank 


of Com merce Head Office—Toronto 


New York « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Seattle « Portland, Ore. 


Over 600 Canadian Branches 


WE’RE LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


All the time we're looking for trouble! 
Not to get into it, of course, but to 
avoid it. Trouble in our business springs 
principally from the errors we make in 
the execution of orders and, since we 
know “seventeen ways to spoil a job,” 
we face quite a challenge as we attempt 
to eliminate them. 


Percentagewise we are continually im- 
proving our accuracy quotient, but as 
our business expands and we handle 
more orders, we actually, by count, make 
more errors. If we thought entirely in 
terms of percentage we might be in- 
clined to sit smugly behind our accu- 
racy record of 99.71%, but we cannot 
afford to do that when we know that 
the remaining small fraction translates 
into a lot of mistakes. 


We keep very accurate records of re- 
ported errors and we pinpoint them so 
that we can tell where to take corrective 
measures. It is of interest to note that 


we catch six times as many as we let 
slip thru. If we catch them they are con- 
sidered “‘spoilage,”’ and if they get out 
of our plants they are considered 
“errors.”” Of course we catch many errors 
in the specifications received on our 
order blanks, but generally speaking, 
our bank customers have a good bat- 
ting average, reflecting the care they 
give to ordering detail. 


Perhaps human errors will always be 
with us, and no.doubt mechanical fail- 
ures will always swell the total, but by 
being conscious of them and by know- 
ing where they occur, and why, we think 
we can squeeze them down to an irre- 
ducible minimum by double-checking 
each operation and by maintaining our 
equipment in perfect condition. This 
year we will handle more than three mil- 
lion individual check orders in our six 
plants. May our errors be few . . . and 
may none of them be yours. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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Osher 


The news in this department is 
edited by WILLIAM P. BOGIE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


FPRA 


T ue 1953 Visual Education Com- 
mittee of the FINANCIAL PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS ASSOCIATION recently held 
its first meeting in the Association’s 
Chicago office under the chairman- 
ship of Lawrence J. Smotherman, 
assistant vice-president, First Wis- 
consin .National Bank, Milwaukee. 
It gave final approval to a new 
sound slidefilm on the use of the 
telephone. Preliminary work on the 
film had been done last year under 
the leadership of Moses M. Shaw, 
director of public relations, South 
East National Bank, Chicago. 

The new film is scheduled for re- 
lease in July or sooner. It deals with 
the use of the telephone from a 
public relations viewpoint, rather 
than from one of technique, which 
has keen covered by a number of 
films available from the Bell System 
and other sources: 

* * * 


WILLIAM E. SINGLETARY, assistant 


SOME NEW STATE ASSOCIATION 


rganizations 


One of the meetings of the Mexican Bankers Association in the auditorium of 


the Hotel Papagayo, Acapulco. 


This year’s meeting marked the MBA’s 25th 


anniversary 


vice-president of the Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has been appointed general program 
chairman of the 1953 convention of 
the FPRA according to an announce- 
ment of William B. Hall, FPRA 


president, who is vice-president of 
The Detroit (Mich.) Bank. The con- 
vention will be held at the Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, October 
11-15. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


PRESIDENTS 


Left to right: CONNECTICUT—Clayton C. Chase, president, New Britain National Bank; NEW YORK—Stanley A. Neilson, 
president, Bank of Gowanda; ILLINOIS—Horace S. French, president, Manufacturers National Bank of Chicago 
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Left to right: MISSOURI—John Rogers, cashier, First National Bank, Milan; MINNESOTA—Wallace L. Boss, vice-president, 
The First National Bank of St. Paul; OKLAHOMA—R, Elmo Thompson, executive vice-president, First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Tulsa 


Left to right: PENNSYLVANIA—J. C. Warner, Jr., president, First National Bank of Milford; NORTH CAROLINA—John 
P. Stedman, president, The Scottish Bank, Lumberton; MARYLAND—Thomas E. McConnell, vice-president, Maryland 


Trust Company, Baltimore 


Left to right: ARKANSAS—W. A. Stone, president, Phillips National Bank, Helena; MAINE—Chester G. Abbott, president, 
First Portland National Bank; CALIFORNIA—W. P. Murray, president, Bank of San Rafael 
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Left to right: WASHINGTON—Lyal L. Stringham, vice-president, Seattle First National Bank, Walla Walla; MASSA- 
CHUSETTS—Clarence G. McDavitt, Jr., chairman and president, Somerville National Bank; NEW HAMPSHIRE—Robert 
G. Calef, assistant cashier, Keene National Bank 


Left to right: OREGON—Clifford C. Clarkson, vice-president, First National Bank of Portland; ALASKA—Marshall Crut- 
cher, president, Bank of Kodiak; ALABAMA—L. Y. Dean, III, president, Eufaula Bank & Trust Co. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


PBA Secretary 


Been L. DANIELS has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION effec- 
tive July 1, 1953. The announcement 
was made by PBA President George 
C. Rutledge, president, Johnstown 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Mr. Daniels was named to the post 
by the PBA Executive Committee. 
He will replace Carl K. Dellmuth, 
who has resigned effective June 30 
to become vice-president of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. Mr. Daniels 
has been serving as assistant secre- 
tary of the PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION since July 1, 1952. 

He was born in Dallas, Texas, July 
31, 1909. His family moved to Har- 
risburg in 1927. 
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He graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1932. 


Michigan Staff 


Tue MICHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION has announced the appointment 
of Ben H. Timmer as an assistant on 
the MBA staff in Lansing. Mr. Tim- 


June Omission 

Last month this department re- 
ported the visit to the American 
Bankers Association headquarters 
in New York of representatives of 
the Michigan Bankers Association. 
In a caption under a picture of the 
group there was inadvertently 
omitted the name of Ralph L. 
Stickle, executive manager of the 
MBA, who was second from the 
right in the picture. 


mer was, several years ago, on the 
staff of the Peoples State Bank, Hol- 
land, Michigan. 
Activities 
Tue PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION has just published a booklet, 
entitled PBA Report of Activities, 
which outlines the recent activities 
and accomplishments of the PBA. 
Through illustrations and short 
articles, the report gives a view of 
the varied activities of the PBA in 
the fields of legislation, organiza- 
tion, research, liaison with other or- 


ganizations, publications, and edu- 
cation. 


Heads AP W 


Rors E. SHERRILL, assistant vice- 
president of The First National Bank 
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Ask 
The Fuji BANK, LTD, 
about Japan... 


For all those with business 
interests in Japan, The 
Fuji Bank, Ltd. offers com- 
plete banking facilities and 
information, 


‘Established in 1880 
184 Branches throughout 
Japan 


CAPITAL, ¥ 2,700,000,000.. 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors SEIJI SAKO 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo 

LONDON BRANCH; Copt- 
hall chambers, Angel 
Court, London E.C, 2 


FREE-— 


Advertising 
Literature 


See 
“Business Aids" 
Page 128 


16 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
OVER 300 CHURCHES 
NEVER A DEFAULT 


of Memphis, Tennessee, and man- 
ager of its government bond depart- 
ment, will serve as president of the 
ASSOCIATION OF BANK WOMEN for 
the unexpired term of Catherine B. 
Cleary, who has become assistant 
treasurer of the United States. 

Mrs. Sherrill is a native of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Her banking career 
started in 1929 when she became as- 
sociated with the bond department 
of The First National Bank of Mem- 
phis. In 1951 she was made assis- 
tant vice-president. 


Virginia Manuals 


T unee manuals prepared by com- 


mittees of the Virginia Bankers As- || 
sociation have been released to | 


member banks of the VBA. They 
are: (1) Manual of Procedure for 
Directors’ Examinations, (2) Trust 
Services in Virginia Banks, and 


(3) Manual of Safe Deposit Opera- | 


tion. 


Mutuals’ Directory 


Tas 1953 edition of the Mutual 
Savings Bank Directory has been 
released by the NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS. It 
records an over-all increase of de- 
posits during 1952 of $1,710,000,000. 
Total deposits of the 528 mutual 
savings banks in the nation at the 
year-end stood at $22,610,000,000 
and depositors numbered 19,881,000. 


Charles A. Moberg, newly elected presi- 

dent of the American Safe Deposit As- 

sociation, is on the staff of the First 
National Bank of St. Paul 
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IGNED ESPECIALLY for 


Fill the need in those sections where it is the 
practice to wrap $20.00 in halves instead of 
the customary $10.00 quantity. They're 

extra WIDE and strong for wrapping all of 
the standard quantities of coins in reg- 
ular packages. Double size package 
for halves. 1000 to a box. Taper- 
S, ed or gummed edges. 
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|... and CASH CHECKS QUICKER 


A handy device that holds a moderate amount 
of bills of varying denominations rendered 


| available for quick handling. Makes cashing — 


| ~ of checks quick and easy. Enameled Aluminum 


| Base, 64 inches square. Nickeled posts are 7 


inches high. Counterweight enameled metal. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Realistic, Workable and Equitable Bank Reserves 
Formula Urged by Brenton; Names Basic Principles 


One of the important ways to 
strengthen the capital structure of 
banks is by the establishment of ade- 
quate reserves for losses, W. Harold 
Brenton, president of the American 
Bankers Association, told the Mary- 
land Bankers Association on its conven- 
tion cruise to Bermuda. 

Speaking on “Future Trends in 
Banking,” President Brenton revealed 
that the A.B.A. “is studying formulas 
and working with the Treasury Depart- 
ment toward a workable solution of the 
reserve problem.” 

“We can’t have a stable economy 
without strong banks,” said Mr. Bren- 
ton. “If we are to maintain a strong 
free economy in America, it is a ‘must’ 
that banks be able to meet a crisis 
without depending on government for 
financial support. Banks should be bul- 
warks of strength in a crisis. (This 
was not true in the last depression.) 
Otherwise they add to the emergency 
instead of being able to lend a sup- 
porting hand. 


Statutory Law 


“The present statutory law in the 
Internal Revenue Code permits as a 
deduction for income tax purposes a 
reasonable amount which can be added 
to a reserve for bad debts. In 1947, 
when mimeograph 6209 was adopted, 
under the law, it was the understand- 
ing of the Treasury Department and 
the American Bankers Association that 
the method would be tried on an ex- 
perimental basis. The original formula 
had considerable merit because it was 
an effort in the right direction, but 


through use it has been found to be 
inadequate. 

“It is the firm belief of the A.B.A. 
that a more realistic, workable, and 
equitable formula should substi- 
tuted. The present regulation should 
be broadened and simplified, and this 
can be done under the existing statu- 
tory law. 

“Here are two basic principles which 
are necessary for a proper reserve: 

“(1) The reserve must be large 
enough to do a complete job—covering 
losses that tend to be concentrated in 
poor years. 

“(2) The same reserve formula 
should apply to all banks since they 
all operate under the same economic 
conditions. 

“We believe the Treasury Depart- 
ment has men in it who recognize the 
wisdom of a broader reserve formula. 
What they need is to be convinced that 
the public will recognize the propriety 
for an adequate reserve and that such 
reserve will give protection to the 
publiec’s best interests in times of 
stringency. 

“The public, and men in government, 
must be made to understand that an 
adequate reserve allowance is distinct- 
ly not a device for tax avoidance. An 
adequate reserve can be made one of 
our most useful tools for ironing out 
the peaks and valleys and perpetuating 
a strong economy in this country. 

“IT bring this subject to your atten- 
tion since it is up to the bankers of 
this country to see that leaders under- 
stand and support the principles that 
contribute to sound banking.” 


“Night Depositories and 
Related Services Subject 
of A.B.A.'s Newest Manual 


The Bank Management Commission 


has produced a new manual, Night De- 
positories and Related Services, which 
is being mailed to all A.B.A. member 
banks, it is announced by Raymond C. 
Deering, chairman of the Commission 
and vice-president and comptroller of 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York. 

A preliminary step in the prepara- 
tion of the manual was a questionnaire 
to 200 key banks. 
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The titles of the principal divisions of 
the new 36-page manual are: “Deter- 
mining the Need for Night Depository 
Service;” “Types of Equipment Avail- 
able;” “Location of the Equipment;” 
“Agreements and Regulations;” “Pro- 


| cedures and Records.” 
of the American Bankers Association | 


The committee responsible for the 
new publication is composed of: Orval 
U. Habberstad, president, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Rochester, Minnesota, 
chairman; W. W. Cottle, vice-president 
and cashier, Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles; Charles S. Conk- 
lin, second vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta; Glenn E. 
Schwemley, assistant vice-president, 
Ohio National Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 


Will Elected to G. S. B. 
Board of Regents 


Robert Buskirk Will, president 
of the Vinton County National 
Bank, McArthur, Ohio, was elected 


as permanent representative of the 
Class of 1953 on the Board of 
Regents of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 


(See page 94 for officers of the 
Class of 1953.) 


Merle E. Selecman Gets 
Honorary LL.D. Degree 
From Lincoln College 


An honorary degree of doctor of let- 
ters was conferred upon Merle E. Selec- 
man, executive manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, by Lincoln 
College of Lincoln, Ill., at the college’s 
commencement exercisese on June 1. 

The college celebrated its 88th anni- 
versary during its commencement sea- 
son, while Lincoln, the only city in the 
United States to be named for Abraham 
Lincoln before his election to the presi- 
dency, celebrates its centennial. 

In conferring the honorary doctorate, 
President Raymond Dooley told Mr. 
Selecman he was thus honored because 
of “your enduring interest in the prob- 
lems and needs of young people as evi- 
denced in your business career ... and 
in recognition of the interest you have 
taken in private Christian higher edu- 
cation.” 

“Just six weeks before Lincoln Col- 
lege was founded by charter from the 
State of Illinois another event took 
place nearby which was destined to be 
tremendously important to me,” Mr. 
Seleeman told the graduates in his 
commencement address. “In nearby 
McDonough County at McComb on 
January 1, 1865, a baby boy was born. 
This birth . . .*was important to me, 
because that baby boy was my father.” 

Mr. Selecman was born in Maryville, 
Mo., and received his A.B. degree from 
Northwest Missouri State College and 
his A.M. from Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, IIl. 

Since 1946 he has been an active 
member of the board of directors of 
the New York City Y.M.C.A. and 
chairman of its Finance Committee. 
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A.B.A. Spokesmen Testify Against Legislation Which Would 
Establish New Agency for Extending Credit toSmall Business 


Spokesmen for the American Bankers 
Association testified against proposals 
for a Government credit agency for 
small business—first at hearings be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and again at a hearing of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Everett D. Reese, vice-president of 
the A.B.A., and William F. Kelly, 
chairman of the Association’s Small 
Business Credit Commission, were the 
A.B.A. spokesmen. Mr. Reese is presi- 
dent of The Park National Bank of 
Newark, Ohio; Mr. Kelly is executive 
vice-president of The Pennsylvania Co., 
for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia. 

The House Bill was H.R. 5141, which 
would establish an independent Govern- 
ment agency to be known as the Small 
Business Administration, which would 
be provided by the U. S. Treasury with 
a half-billion dollars (since amended 
to a quarter billion) to make “loans 
or advances” to what the bill calls 
small business. 

Mr. Reese stated the policy of the 
A.B.A. and reviewed the history of As- 
sociation activity in the small business 
field. 


Reasons A.B.A. Opposes 


“The American Bankers Association 
is opposed to Government lending for 
the following reasons,” he declared: 

“(1) Lending by Government agen- 
cies to private business is not a proper 
governmental function for the reason 
that the funds to be lent are raised by 
taxation of all the citizens and used 
for the benefit of a selective group. 

“(2) Such lending is conducive to 
the making of loans in many cases to 
poorly managed or marginal concerns, 
which as a result are kept alive in un- 
fair competition with well managed 
and soundly financed other small busi- 
ness concerns, 

“(3) Government lending vests in 
governmental agencies too much au- 
thority which can be used unwisely and 
to further self-interests. 

“(4) Most governmental agencies do 
not pay their own way. The expense 
of processing a loan by the Government 
is extremely costly.” 

Mr. Kelly criticized severely the 
definition in the bill of a small business 
concern as being “one which is inde- 
pendently owned and operated and 
which is not dominant in its field of 
operation.” Mr. Kelly said: “Under 
this description, it would be possible to 
consider the Studebaker Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Hudson Motor 
Car Company as small business because 
in the field of their operation—the 
automobile industry—they are small 
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Mr. Kelly presents A.B.A. position to 
Senate Banking Committee 


in relation to General Motors and 
Chrysler Corporation despite the fact 
that these two companies employ sev- 
eral thousand employees and have 
assets running into millions of dollars. 
Any corporation whose stock is widely 
owned by many shareholders does not 
seem to me to represent small busi- 
ness,” he added. “I think of small 
business as being closely owned by in- 
dividuals in a local community.” 

In regard to §.1523, he stated that 
net tangible worth is a better measure- 
ment of size. “For lending purposes, 
it would seem desirable to consider 
whether or not a concern is small by 
the amount of its net tangible worth,” 
he declared. 

He also criticized the provision of 
Government funds to the proposed 
Small Business Administration with- 
out cost. 

Pointing out the conflict between the 
Small Business Administration concept 
and the drive of the Administration 
for economy, he declared that “before 
considering the establishment of a new 
agency, it would seem desirable to wait 
until final determination is made as to 
what is to be done with the RFC and 
SDPA.” 

Concluding, Mr. Kelly said: “We 
believe there is no need for any gov- 
ernmental agency at this time to make 
loans, directly or indirectly, or to guar- 
antee or insure such loans to small 
business concerns. We are not in a 
depression. On the contrary, business 
is running at high levels and shows no 
sign of abatement. It seems almost 
incredible that we should be talking 


about Government credit needs of small 


business under the present healthy 


business conditions.” 


A.B.A.'s Brenton and Reese 
Make 59 Speeches Before 
Banking Groups This Year 


Since his election to the presidency 
of the American Bankers Association 
on last October 1, W. Harold Brenton, 
president of the State Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has made 35 addresses 
in 27 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. In addition, he accepted two speak- 
ing appointments outside of the coun- 
try: one en route to Bermuda on the 
Queen of Bermuda for the Maryland 
Bankers Association, and the other in 
Victoria, British Columbia, where he 
spoke before the Washington Bankers 
Association. 

These speeches were made before 
banking groups, largely state bankers 
association conventions and American 
Bankers Association meetings and con- 
ferences. 

While President Brenton was criss- 
crossing the country outlining his views 
on banking, economics, and govern- 
ment, Vice-president Everett D. Reese 
was also filling speaking appointments 
from coast to coast. His travels took 
him to 21 states for 22 addresses before 
banking groups. 


Brenton-Reese Itineraries 


By and large, the itineraries of Mr. 
Brenton and Mr. Reese took them to 
different states and different meetings. 
Although their itineraries for the re- 
mainder of the Association year are in- 
complete, Mr. Brenton is scheduled to 
make one mid-summer talk. Mr. Reese 
is already scheduled for five addresses 
between October 1, 1953 and Febru- 
ary 10, 1954. 

Mr. Reese is president, The Park 
National Bank of Newark, Ohio. 


Money Management 
on Trial 


“Tt should be emphasized that 
neither Federal Reserve policy nor 
debt management can guarantee 
the stability of our economy—both 
can help, if wisely administered,” 
said Dr. E. Sherman Adams, 
A.B.A. deputy manager in charge 
of the Department of Monetary 
Policy, in an address before the 
Connecticut Bankers Association 
on “Monetary Management on 
Trial.” 

“Circumstances have conspired 
to place monetary management 
once again on trial at the bar of 
public opinion. It is important 
for the future of America that 
this trial should be fairly judged.” 
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“The Bank Teller, “Home 
Mortgage Lending, New 
A.1.B. Texts, Out in Fall 


Two new American Institute of 
Banking textbooks, The Bank Teller 
and Home Mortgage Lending, are near- 
ing completion and will be released 
about September 1, 1953, for use by 
chapter, study group, and _ corre- 
spondent course students, according to 
National Educational Director Leroy 
Lewis. 

The Bank Teller is a revision of The 
Teller’s Handbook published first in 
1948 and revised in 1951. Although 
written with the commercial bank teller 
in mind, much of the material applies 
also to the work of savings bank tellers. 
The text of the revised edition of the 
Teller was arranged by E. Parker Cal- 
vert, assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. Much of the 
original material has been rewritten 
and reorganized to provide an up-to- 
date story of the teller’s work. 

This new Teller text is a further 
expansion of the Institute’s  short- 
course program for orienting new em- 
ployees and the training of other em- 
ployees for teller duties. The Bank 
Teller is a companion of Proof and 
Transit and The Bank Bookkeeper, 
published in 1952, and You and Bank- 
ing, published in 1951. 


Potts, Calvert Authors 

James E. Potts, at that time assis- 
tant vice-president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston,.was the author 
of the original Teller’s Handbook. 'The 
revision made by Mr. Calvert in 1951 
was reviewed before publication by 
William T. Dunn, at that time director 
of staff training, Bank of America, 
San Francisco, and Arthur S. Greiner, 
National Bank of Detroit. 

The 1953 edition of Home Mortgage 
Lending reflects the modern approach 
of banks to mortgage lending. It dis- 
cusses the many factors that affect 
present-day mortgage requirements. In 
addition, it presents the fundamental 
principles of sound real estate credit, 
the legal aspects of effective mortgage 
contracts, and the principles of proper 
loan servicing. 

The following indviduals contributed 
one or more chapters of the book: 

Richard A. Booth, president, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Institution for Savings; 
W. R. Bryant, assistant vice-president, 
American Trust Co., San Francisco; 
Elmer §. Carll, president, Industrial 
Trust Co., Philadelphia; H. T. Denyes, 
general vice-president, Industrial Na- 
tional Bank, Detroit; Harry Held, vice- 
president, The Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York; Leroy B. Lundblad, vice- 
president, Citizens Savings Bank, Prov- 


Business Administration and Accounting | Groups Meet 


Critic Committee reviews manuscript of the American Institute of Banking’s new 
textbeok on Business Administration, authored by Dr. John Bryson, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, New York (N. Y.) University, on a sultry Spring afternoon in 


Manhattan. 


It is anticipated that this text will be available to chapters and 


study groups in January 1954. Clockwise around the table, A.1.B. Textbook Editor 

Marion Turner; Dr. J. M. Ashton, research director, Oklahoma Chamber of Com- 

merce, Oklahoma City; Frances Whyte, A.I.B. textbook staff; Dr. Leroy Lewis, 

national educational director, A.I.B., Dr. Bryson; Wm. G. F. Price, vice-president, 

Bank of the Manhattan Co., New York; A. Anton Friedrich, professor of economics, 

Washington Square College, NYU; and Dr. Weldon Welfling, director, School of 
Social Science, Simmons College, Boston. 


A.1.B. Accounting I Textbook Committee meets to outline new texts for Accounting 
I and II, both of which will be authored by Leo Schmidt, professor of accounting, 
School of Business Administration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. These texts 
will be complete re-writes and will not be available for use until June 1955 and 
1956. Clockwise around the table, O. K. Thornton, CPA, Dallas; Marion Turner, 
A.LB. textbook editor; Jesse H. Lawrence, The Chase National Bank of New York; 
Mr. Schmidt; Frances Whyte, A.1.B. textbook staff; Robert L. Mannix, professor of 
accounting, College of Business Administration, Boston University; and Dr. Leroy 
Lewis, national educational director, A.I.B. 


idence; Norman P. McGrory, vice-pres- 
ident, The Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark; Thomas L. Nims, assistant 
secretary, Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, A.B.A., New York; Harold L. 
Reeve, senior vice-president, Chicago 
Title and Trust Co.; V. R. Steffensen, 
senior vice-president, First Security 
Bank of Utah N. A., Salt Lake City; 
Arnold E. Worth, assistant treasurer, 
Newton (Mass.) Savings Bank. 

Earl B. Schwulst, president, The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
served as chairman of the Committee 
that built the book. Besides the chap- 
ter authors, other members included: 
Wendell T. Burns, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Northwestern National Bank of 


Minneapolis, and president of the 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division, 
and Joseph E. Perry, president, New- 
ton (Mass.) Savings Bank, and past 
president of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division. 

In addition to his own contribution 
of text material,- Mr. Held painstak- 
ingly reviewed every chapter, revised 
much of the material, and rewrote 
some of it, in the interest of continuity 
and uniformity of style. The accuracy 
and the high quality of the entire text 
are a tribute to his enthusiasm. 

J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. deputy man- 
ager and secretary of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division, consulted with the 


‘Committee in the text’s preparation. 
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News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Commission Sees Tightening of Instalment Credit Terms 
Through Strict Adherence to Established Bank Policies 


The Instalment Credit Commission of 
the American Bankers Association sees 
a trend toward the tightening of instal- 
ment credit terms—perhaps not to the 
extent of actually shortening maturi- 
ties, but more through allowing no ex- 
ceptions to established bank lending 
policy. 

In its newly distributed Timely Notes 
on Instalment Credit, the Commission 
points out that it has been easy to 
come out ahead in instalment lending 
in a period of rising economy; that its 
own delinquency studies belie the re- 
cent scare stories concerning mounting 
delinquencies; but that this is the time 
for all banks to reexamine their credit 
policies. 

Timely Notes is the work of the In- 
stalment Credit Commission and the 
Federal Reserve District Chairmen of 
its Advisory Board. It points out that 
“in recent years it has not taken any 
courage or any great amount of skill 
and judgment to extend instalment 
credit. We have been operating in a 
period of rising economy, full employ- 
ment, high wages, and in general a 
sellers’ market. Also, during the post- 
war period, commercial banks have been 
guided by conditions and have been 
able to build up a substantial profitable 
volume of instalment credit business. 


Important to remember! These are not 
considered normal conditions in instal- 
ment lending. 

“It is our belief that now is the time 
for all bankers in instalment credit to 
prove that they have the skill and the 
know-how to extend this credit safely 
and profitably under more normal con- 
ditions. Now is the time for courage 
—true, cautious, careful courage.” 

Each bank, the Commission avers, 
should reexamine immediately its credit 
policies with respect to the following: 

“(1) Adequate down-payment and 
terms of repayment. These must be 
consistent with depreciation from time, 
average use, and obsolescence. 

“(2) Review of the moral integrity 
and financial responsibility of all deal- 
ers. Maintain adequate current dealer 
files. 

“(3) Dealer inventory. Watch deal- 
er inventory closely and maintain at 
levels consistent with his normal sea- 
sonal turnover. Heavy production of 
durable goods may bring about exces- 
sive inventory situations, which in turn 
encourage short down-payments, ex- 
tended terms, and substandard credit 
risks, Watch closely special models. 
This merchandise is generally higher 
priced and moves slowly. When such 
models are on floor plan several months 


Instalment Credit Terms 


Class of Business 

(1) Automobiles 
(a) New cars—1953* 
(b) Used cars—1952-53 


(c) Used cars—1949-50-51 
(d) Used cars—1947-48 


New Household Appliances** 


Maximum 
Maturity 


Minimum 
Down-Payment 


33% % 
33% % 
33% % 
40% 


24 months 
24 months 
18-24 months 
12-18 months 


(Minimum monthly payment, $7.50; 

Minimum down-payment in cash, $10.00) 

(a) Refrigerators, washing machines, 
deep-freeze units, ranges, and 


other white goods 
(b) Television 


(c) Radio, radio-phonograph, and 


other electrical appliances 


(3) Furniture** 


*Pacific coast: 10% and 30 months. 
**In cash, exclusive of trade-in. 


OSS 


10% 
10%-15% 


24 months 
24 months 


10% 
10% 


18 months 


24 months 


Correction 


In reporting in last month’s BANK- 
ING on the 25th anniversary of the 
personal credit department of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, the 
final sentence should have included the 
words “and to other small businessmen” 
so that it would read as follows: Loans 
to some 101,000 individuals, for the 
business needs of veterans under the 
GI Bill of Rights and to other small 
businessmen, amount to $168,000,000. 


and are not selling, obtain increased 
payments from dealers. 

“(4) Collections. Every bank deal- 
ing in instalment credit must have a 
collection system adequate for its in- 
dividual needs based on established 
policies. Systematic persistence is an 
excellent definition of a proper collec- 
tion operation. 

“(5) Audits and controls. Period 
floor plan checking is most important. 
Spot check by telephone a percentage 
of retail transactions before purchas- 
ing. Spot check by mail or telephone 
a percentage of retail transactions 
after purchase. Auditor or comptroller 
should run periodic audits of depart- 
ment and insist on complete super- 
vision. 

“These are only a few ideas to alert 
banks in maintaining a sound and prof- 
itable operation.” 


“Middle of the Road" 


The Commission feels that “all in- 
stalment credit bankers must recognize 
the necessity for keeping the terms on 
this credit on a sound basis. Debt should 
not be made attractive and terms 
should not sell merchandise. The 
greater the equity and the shorter the 
term are assurance that the merchan- 
dise will stay sold and collection and 
repossession problems will be held at 
a minimum. The extension of instal- 
ment credit is a highly flexible and 
personal matter. Adopting a sound, 
constructive middle of the road policy 
is the present course to follow.” 

The Instalment Credit Commission 
determined to discover exactly what 
terms are being extended currently by 
the commercial banks of the county. To 


that end, it asked the chairmen of its 


Advisory Board to conduct studies in 
their areas. The composite results of 
this survey are shown at left. 


IF 


News on Savings Banking 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Classified Advertisements 


Savings Accounts, Services 


The classified advertising pages of 
the local newspapers are being used 
successfully in soliciting savings ac- 
counts by several banks, including The 
First National Bank, McKeesport, Pa. 

As competition increases for the sav- 
ings dollar among all types of institu- 
tions the country over, new methods 
are being devised, and older methods 
which were good in the past are being 
dusted off. In McKeesport, the use of 
classified advertising is filling an im- 
portant service. This approach was 
used to promote the Christmas Savings 
Club plan last year. This type of space 
proved an excellent means for listing 
the weekly payments of the different 
club classifications and the amounts 
that could be saved. 

“Watch Your Money Pile Up” is the 
heading of another advertisement 
which encourages readers of the classi- 
fied pages to obtain from the bank a 
“crystal clear” home bank for saving 
small change. Developing the saving 
habit to provide for children’s educa- 
tion, home improvements, or any other 
special needs are also emphasized. 
While some form of saving is the spe- 
cial objective of this type of advertis- 
ing by the bank, it is not entirely limited 
to this purpose. From time to time 
other banking services are included. 


In answer to the question, “Why run 


a classified advertising campaign?” 


Wilson Parfitt, assistant vice-president, 
and a member of the Savings and Mort- | 


gage Development Committee of the 
A.B.A. lists the following reasons: 
(1) Vast Audience: 


in classified section each day. 


(2) Simplicity: No large type-cuts, 


borders or art work needed. 

(3) Low Cost: 
mean persistent day after day mes- 
sages to the public. 

(4) Adaptability: 
is flexible. It can be used for any or 
all bank services. 

(5) Results: Classified is the type 
of advertising used by the reader. It’s 
the people’s market place. Readers re- 
act faster to classified. 


This classified campaign is credited 


with the growth of savings accounts at 
the McKeesport bank. 
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Newspaper 
readers voluntarily read classified ads; 
63 percent of readers read something | 


Low classified rates 


Classified usage | 


A.B.A. Files Protest Against Extending Federal Credit 
Used Successfully to Push | Union Loan Terms from Three to Five Years Under S. 1666 


Opposition to Section 4 of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Bill (S. 1666) ex- 
tending the maximum maturity of 
loans made by the unions from three to 
five years was set forth in a statement 
filed with the Subcommittee on Securi- 
ties, Insurance, and Banking of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee by the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

In tracing the history of the Federal 
Credit Union Act, enacted in 1934 and 
subsequently amended, the A.B.A. 
stated: 

“In 1949 the act was once more 
amended to increase the amount that 
could be loaned without security from 
$300 to $400 and the maximum ma- 
turity of loans to members was in- 
creased from two to three years. 


| 
| 


“The Federal Credit Union Act, as 
enacted in 1934, had as its purpose, 
among other things, ‘to make more 
available to people of small means 
credit for provident purposes through 
a national] system of cooperative credit’ 

“The discussions in Congress prior 
to its enactment make it clear that the 
act is intended to provide credit in 
small amounts to people who are close. 
ly associated together in employment, 
or social or fraternal activities, in 
order to meet temporary emergencies 
and to take care of temporary needs. 

“Surely a member would not need a 
term of five years in which to pay back 
a loan of a few hundred dollars. There- 
fore, the only apparent reason for the 
extension of the maximum maturity 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 


Comparison of Increases in Savings Held by 


Commercial Banks—Mutual Savings Banks—Life 
Insurance Companies—Savings and Loan Associations 
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Citizenship Education Was 
Emphasized at New York 
State School Savings Forum 


“Education for Citizenship” was 
stressed at the Eighth Annual All-Day 
Meeting of the School Savings Forum 
of New York State held in Rochester, 
with the Rochester Savings Bank, The 
Monroe County Savings Bank, and The 
Community Savings Bank as _ hosts. 
Katharine Zimmerman, director of 
school savings for the Rochester Sav- 
ings was chairman of arrangements. 

The annual meeting, sponsored by 
the School Savings Forum of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State of 
New York, is the climax, each year, of 
the Forum’s meetings devoted to fur- 
thering the program of school savings 
banking. Cortland Burckhardt, prin- 
cipal executive assistant of The Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York City, is 
chairman of the Forum. 

New York State has 1,693 schools 
participating in school savings, with a 
total of 1,094,403 school bankers. These 
boys and girls had to their credit a 
total of $37,472,891.31 on March 31, 
1953. These figures. indicate an in- 
crease of 67,981 pupils participating 


over the previous year and a gain of 
$5,101,457.69 in the amount due these 
pupils. Of the 130 savings banks in 
the state, 88 extend the service of school 
savings and nine of these banks have 
over $1,000,000 on deposit in their 
school savings departments. 

Officers of the Forum elected for the 
coming year are: Chairman, Dorothy T. 
Condron of the Auburn Savings Bank; 
Vice-chairman, William J. Ahrens of 
The New York Savings Bank; Secre- 
tary, Peter J. Wolf of The Lincoln Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn; and Treasurer, 
Edward Wenzel of the North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 


A.B.A. Files Protest On 
Extension of Credit Unions 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


of loans made by Federal credit unions, 
as proposed in Section 4 of S. 1666, is 
to make it easier for Federal credit 
unions, particularly the large ones, to 
make loans of a size entirely out of 
character to what was the original in- 
tent of Congress. This proposal ap- 
pears to be a part of a definite program 
of expansion on the part of these Fed- 
eral credit unions. We urge that Sec- 
tion 4 be deleted from the bill.” 


Bank Praised for School 
Savings Service by Digest 


“This New Orleans Bank Goes to 
School” was the title of an article by 
Charles Nutter in May Reader’s Di- 
gest, featuring the school savings func- 
tion of the Progressive Bank and Trust 
Co., of New Orleans, Louisiana. 

According to the Digest, “75,000 out 
of some 100,000 school children in New 
Orleans have accounts in the bank.” 
The article tells of President W. J. 
Fischer’s tireless efforts to encourage 
school children to establish the thrift 
habit. 

“Since school kids make up more 
than two thirds of the bank’s deposi- 
tors,” said the Digest, “Fischer tries 
to give them about two-thirds of his 
time. He visits every school in the 
city to keep the savings plan active, 
and talks to several hundred children 
each week.” 

Mr. Nutter reports that the Pro- 
gressive Bank “installed a separate 
department for children, with low win- 
dows and small tables and chairs. He 
[Fischer] will drop anything else to 
discuss a problem with a child. He 
knows thousands of pint-sized deposi- 
tors by their first names, and his office 
door is always open to them.” 


News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


A.B.A. Mortgage Committee 
Meets Housing Chief Cole 
for Brief Exchange of Ideas 


Members of the Mortgage Commit- 
tee of the A.B.A.’s Savings and Mort- 
gage Division met recently with Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator 
Albert M. Cole in Washington. While 
housing and mortgage credit problems 
were informally discussed, the mutual 
exchange of ideas was felt to be help- 
ful in hearing at first hand the prob- 
lems facing Government in the hous- 
ing field, and to set forth the housing 
and mortgage problems from the bank- 
er’s viewpoint. 

Plans were also discussed at this 
meeting for arranging a conference in 
the near future with Mr. Cole, mem- 
bers of the Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages, members of Congress con- 
cerned with preparing housing and 
mortgage credit legislation, and others 
in Government charged with housing 
and credit responsibilities. 

Those attending the meeting were: 


July 1953 


Government Offers 55 Home 
Care Construction Booklets 
The U. S. Government publishes 

55 booklets on construction and 

home care, all of which are sold 

by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

These publications are listed in 
a new Printing Office folder, “Help- 
ful Hints for Homeowners and 
Builders.” 


John W. Kress, executive vice-presi- 
dent, The Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark, N. J.; John A. Reilly, presi- 
dent, Second National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Harry Held, vice-president, 
The Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City; J. O. Brott, general counsel of 
the 
and J. R. Dunkerley and Carroll A. 
Gunderson, deputy managers of the 
A.B.A. 


American Bankers Association; 


FHA Mortgage Insurance 


Applications Running 20% 
Ahead of '52, Says Hollyday 


An upsurge in mortgage insurance 
applications being filed with FHA field 
offices, following the reduced levels 
during the period of mortgage credit 
restrictions, was disclosed recently by 
Commissioner Guy T. O. Hollyday. Ac- 
cording to reports from its field offices, 
the volume of applications for mortgage 
insurance is running 20 percent above 
last year for the first four-month 
period. This gain over last year has 
been increasing from month to month 
and in April for new construction 
alone the increase in volume was 36 
percent over April of last year. 

While such a large percentage in- 
crease over 1952 will probably not be 
maintained throughout the remainder 
of 1953, an average increase of the 20 
percent for the remainder of the year 
would result in a total volume of more 
than 635,000 FHA applications for the 
year. 
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As a corollary action on its recent 
increase of % percent in the permis- 
sible interest rate on GI loans, the Vet- 
erans Administration has announced 
that it will sharply restrict “discount 
practices” in the financing of GI home 
loans by lenders and builders. 

To this end, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has issued a new schedule of 
maximum fees and charges applicable 
to all VA-guaranteed or insured home 
loans and a new form of Builders’ Cer- 
tification relating to the fee schedules. 
The new schedule and certification be- 
came effective on May 18. 

The new form of Builders’ Certifica- 
tion will be required to be filed with 
the VA covering all newly built or pro- 
posed units on which a Certificate of 
Reasonable Value or Master Certificate 
is issued by VA on or after the effec- 
tive date of the new schedule. 

The new schedule of fees and charges 
is designed to eradicate all practices 
which entail payment or absorption by 
a builder of any charge, fee, discount, 
or other cost which he might pass along 
to the veteran. While no particular 
practice is forbidden in and of itself, 
the express prohibition against pay- 
ment of any fee or charge relative 
thereto, even though the payment may 
be contingent, is designed to put an 
end to so-called “repurchase” agree- 
ments, “warehousing” by builders, and 
arrangements of like purpose that have 


VA Issues New Schedule of Maximum Fees Applicable to 
Guaranteed or Insured Loans and Builders’ Certification 


Thousands of small businesses—busi- 
nesses owned by one or several individ- 
uals—have a net worth of $100,000 to 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000, Thoburn 
Mills, vice-president and trust officer 
of The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, told the Trust Business and In- 
vestments Conference of the A.I.B. 
convention in Cleveland. “Many of 
the businesses have sprung up and 
prospered during the past 10 years or 
less, and it is our job to find out where 
they are, who the owners are, and 
then sell our services,” he said. 

“Likewise, the corporate trust busi- 
ness has shown increased activity over 
the past few years; and this trend 
seems to be continuing. Corporations 
needing new capital for plant improve- 
ment and modernization, new machin- 


become widespread over the last year 
or more whereby discounts or their 
equivalent were passed along to build- 
ers or other sellers, including sellers 
of existing houses. 

The new schedule and certification 
does not undertake to regulate such 
price differentials or discounts as may 
obtain in the assignment of GI loans 
between lenders, or between broker and 
lender. Free assignability is consid- 
ered by the VA to be an attractive 
characteristic of a GI loan. Neverthe- 
less, the new schedule and certifica- 
tion effectually bars the way whereby 
a builder might sell GI loans at a dis- 
count through a lender or broker affili- 
ate and thus absorb a loss or added 
cost indirectly. 

When requesting full details refer to 
VA file numbers “3006-4B—Loan Guar- 
anty Issue 53-6.” 


Mobile Home Sales Total 
$73,515,750 for 1st Quarter 


Sales of new mobile homes at retail 
totaled $73,515,750 in the first quar- 
ter of 1953, according to the -railer 
Coach Manufacturers Association. The 
total, a new record, is an increase of 
3.9 percent from the $70,732,200 vol- 
ume in the first 1952 quarter. 

A total of 19,095 units was produced 
in the 1953 quarter, compared with 


News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Estate Market on Up-Trend, But Corporate Trustees Fail to Get Fair Share, Says Mills 


ery and equipment, and increased in- 
ventories have been selling new pre- 
ferred or common stock issues or have 
been bringing out new bond or de- 
benture issues. This has provided a 


| market for our own services as trans- 


fer agent and registrar for the stock 
issues, and as trustee for the bond and 
debenture issues. 

“Employee’s benefit plans, including 
pension and profit-sharing trusts, 
thrift and savings plans, still have 
great appeal to both employers and em- 
ployees. The market for our services 
as trustee of such plans is very good. 
Most companies not having plans are 
considering them seriously now. The 
market for profit-sharing plans is par- 
ticularly good for smaller companies 
because this type of plan does not re- 


New Administration Housing 
Bill Introduced in Congress 


A new Administration housing bill 
was introduced in Congress on June 10, 
by the chairmen of the House and 
Senate Banking Committees. It con- 
tains no provisions for more liberal 
credit terms on FHA loans. The bid 
to lower FHA down-payment require- 
ments in the purchase of homes financed 
by FHA was omitted. 

Under the bill, FHA insuring au- 
thority is increased $1.5-billion and as- 
sists for military housing are continued 
for another year. Defense housing is 
continued only for that programmed 
before June 30 of this year. FNMA 
would get statutory power to issue pur- 
chase certificates to investors on a “one 
for one” basis, which means that if an 
investor bought a mortgage from 
Fanny May it could sell one back to it 
within one year. 


18,372 in the comparable 1952 period, 
the association said. 

Interviewers in the survey reported 
the average family purchasing a new 
mobile home contained 2.9 persons and 
had an income of nearly $5,000, con- 
siderably higher than the national 
average. 

Television sets are owned by about 
50 percent of the mobile home buyers, 
according to the survey. In larger 
cities about six of 10 purchasers said 
they have TV sets. 


quire any deposit in years when the 
company has no earnings. Large com- 
panies that have pension plans are 
considering profit-sharing plans as an 
additional incentive to their employees. 

“Analyses of probate court records 
in key cities throughout the country 
disclose that corporate trustees are 
getting only about 25 percent of the 
desirable estates. * 

“The development of new trust busi- 
ness is based on the solid foundation 
of sound public relations. Public rela- 
tions is the modern name for the good 
old-fashioned virtues of diligence, 
honesty, thoughtfulness, courtesy, skill, 
efficiency—in short, service. The trust 
department must render an outstand- 
ing service, because that’s all it has 
to sell.” 
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Gelbach Gives Six Reasons 
Why Trust Services “Pay” 


Six major reasons why a well run 
trust department, conducted under fav- 
orable circumstances and encouraging 
conditions, is of great importance to a 
bank, were given by Loring L. Gelbach, 
president of The Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, at the Trust Business and 
Investments Conference of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking convention in 
Cleveland last month. 

Here are Mr. Gelbach’s six reasons: 

“(1) A trust department makes of 
the bank a fully integrated financial in- 
stitution. This broadens the source of 
valuable business for the bank as a 
whole. 

“(2) It acts to stabilize and hold im- 
portant business in all departments of 
the bank by creating collateral ties of 
friendship through trust relationships. 

“(3) It perpetuates existing business 
by bridging the gap between changes of 
ownership in such business from gen- 
eration to generation. 

“(4) It serves to create a large num- 
ber of small trust balances and then 
concentrate them into one fund of the 
trust department. This fund when de- 
posited with the bank adds materially 
to the total of the bank’s deposits. 


80% of Small Employer Pension Plans Provide $1,000 
Pre-Retirement Death Benefit Per $10 Retirement Income 


Over 120 different methods of de- 
termining retirement income are used 
in the 317 pension plans of Smaller em- 
ployers surveyed by the Employee 
Benefit Plan Review, Chicago publica- 
tion. All of the plans have less than 
100 employees participating. About 36 
percent of the plans provide retirement 
income by taking a percentage of the 
employee’s annual pay and multiplying 
it by the number of years of service, 
while 29 percent provide for a flat per- 
centage of pay usually subject to a 
minimum number of years of service. 

In establishing eligibility for partic- 
ipation, 62 percent use a minimum age 
plus length of service requirement, age 
30 and three years of service being the 
most popular. Under the average plan 
surveyed, 36 percent of the total num- 
ber of employees working for the firm 
are eligible to participate. About 16 
percent of the plans have only a “year 


“(5) It brings to the bank much 
prestige and goodwill and generates in 
its customers and the public at large 
an attitude of unusual confidence. 

“(6) It is a source of worthwhile 
earnings to the bank over the years.” 


Farm Management As a Trust Service Ill 


NOEL T. ROBINSON 


This is a continuation of re- 
marks by the vice-president of the 
Central National Bank & Trust 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. The first 


instalment appeared in May BANK- 
ING. 


Groups of farm managers began 
forming farm management asso- 
ciations and societies as soon as 
our agricultural colleges and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture recognized farm manage- 
ment as a distinct field. Dr. W. J. 
Spillman became head of the office 
of farm management in the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, in 
1904. At about the same time, 
some of the agricultural colleges 
offered courses in farm manage- 
ment under the departments of 
animal husbandry, soils, crops, and 
others. In June 1910, the Missouri 
College of Agriculture created the 
first farm management department 
in an agricultural college; thus, 
from 1904 and for the next 10 to 
15 years, the farm management 
idea was taking root and starting 
its growth. 


In 1919, professional farm man- 
agement had its birth and later the 
American Society of Farm Man- 
agers was organized. 

In the management of a farm, 
the trust department of a bank 
represents the owner in a fiduciary 
capacity. The rules and regula- 
tions of governmental bodies are 
very strict and explicit, limiting 
the management fee. The bank is 
not permitted to make a commis- 
sion on the purchase of seeds, ferti- 
lizer, building materials, or any 
other item purchased for the ac- 
count of the owner. Likewise, in 
the sale of products from the farm, 
no commission may be taken from 
the grain elevators or grain deal- 
ers, nor other merchants. Viola- 
tions of the rules and regulations 
subject the bank to stiff penalties. 
This fact works to advantage over 
a period of years, because the busi- 
ness done for the owner of the 
farm is done in the community 
where the farm is located. Local 
businessmen appreciate this fact as 
it fosters a good reciprocal busi- 
ness relationship which results in 
profit to the owner of the farm. 


of service” requirement in order to be 
eligible, while 12% percent use dif- 
ferent age requirements for males and 
females, the latter being higher to ex- 
clude short-term women workers. 

Eighty percent of the plans provide 
for a pre-retirement death benefit of 
$1,000 for each $10 of retirement in- 
come. About 95 percent of the plans al- 
low for credits either in cash or in 
paid-up retirement income of some part 
of the employer’s contribution to the 
plan in event the employee leaves the 
firm prior to age 65. The most popular 
method of vesting is to allow a percent- 
age of the employer’s contribution for 
each year or period of service after an 
initial waiting period, 52 percent of the 
plans being on that basis. 

Employers pay 100 percent of the 
cost of pensions under 51% percent of 
the plans surveyed. Under plans te 
which the employee contributes, the 
most prevalent cost to the employee was 
20 percent to 33% percent of the total. 

Most of the plans are funded by in- 
dividual life insurance policies. 


“Poor Man's Common Trust 
Fund Is Under Study by 


New York Commercial Banks 


Feeling that a new type of mutual 
investment fund is needed for small 
banks and trust companies handling 
trust accounts, New York State com- 
mercial bankers and the State Bank- 
ing Department are considering asking 
for legislative permission to establish 
a “Poor Man’s Common Trust Fund.” 

For more than a year a Committee 
on Business Development and Research 
has been studying the need for such a 
fund. It found that among the 236 
national banks having trust powers, 
only 22 find it practical to operate com- 
mon trust funds. A good many of the 
banks are too small to establish their 
own common trust funds and, there- 
fore, have been unable to provide ade- 
quate trust services, hence the banks 
are studying the feasibility of creating 
mutual fund for small banks and trust 
companies handling fiduciary accounts. 
It is hoped such a fund would be ex- 
empt from Federal income taxes and 
registration provisions of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Fund investments initially would be 
restricted to securities that are legal 
for trustees in the state; however, 
later they might be placed on a discre- 
tionary basis. The plan calls for a 
‘single new fund managed by a large 
metropolitan bank and would be 
awarded on the basis of the best bid. 
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Prenumbered Tickets for Use When Receiving Securities 
in Corporate Trust Department Described by Jochum 


“It is essential that the work of the 


corporate trust department be broken | 
down so that no one person handles | 
more than one operation in the daily | 


flow of work,” said George P. Jochum, 


assistant vice-president, United States | 


Trust Co., New York, in an address on 
“Audit Control of Corporate Trusts” at 
the eastern regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. 


“A ‘fanfold’ or ‘snap-out’ set of pre- 


numbered tickets may be used to con- 
trol the movement of securities against 
receipt or cash,” he said. “Three sets 
of these tickets would be in use; one for 
receipt of securities, one for delivery 
of securities, and one for temporary 
withdrawals. 


Receipt Tickets 

“Such a set of tickets on the receipt 
side would include: (1) A window 
ticket and two stubs; (2) a mail re- 
ceipt form and two stubs. 

“Over-the-counter receipt would call 
for the use of the window ticket and 
receipts by mail would call for the use 
of the mail receipt form. Upon receipt 
of the securities a set of these tickets 
would be prepared and initialed by the 
authorized receiving clerk, who would 
indicate thereon the date of receipt, the 
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name of the depositor, and address if a 
mail item; the amount and description 
of the security; the cash extension, if 
any; and any ultimate disposition, such 
as exchange, redemption, etc. The 
window ticket or receipt would be de- 
livered to the depositor; the first stub 
would be attached to the security and 


| the second stuk would be delivered to 


the auditor. I might add that on a big 
issue you would probably have a sepa- 
rate set of tickets printed, letters of 
transmittal, etc. This would simplify 
the work for the particular issue and 
also simplify its control by the auditor. 

“(3) A property posting ticket for 
the posting of the property ledger, and 
if necessary, to the abstract. 

“(4) A cash posting ticket for the 
posting of cash. This ticket could have 
attached to it, for convenience, a check 
for use in redemptions. 

“(5) A vault deposit ticket. This 
ticket, initialed by an authorized trust 
department clerk, would accompany the 
securities to the vault. Upon receipt 
in the vault the security would be de- 
posited in the proper account, the vault 
ticket initialed by the authorized vault 
representative so depositing it and the 
ticket would then be forwarded to the 
auditor. The auditor would match his 
window ticket stub or mail receipt stub 


CALENDAR 


Nov. 


Summer Session on Estate 
Planning in New York City 


Estate planning for maximum family 
and business security, with minimum 
tax consequences, will be explored in. 
tensively in a five-day meeting starting 
July 27 at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City. Use of life insurance, 
trusts, and powers of appointment will 
be analyzed, as well as income, estate, 
and gift tax factors of various plans 
and arrangements. 

The meeting is sponsored by the Prac. 
tising Law Institute of New York City 
as part of its 12th annual summer ses. 
sion. Attorneys, trust officers, and in. 
surance men from all parts of the 
United States are expected to attend. 

Joseph Trachtman, author of the In- 
stitute’s monograph, Estate Planning, 
will open the five-day sessions with sug- 
gestions on estate planning methods, 
Elmer Lee Fingar, chief clerk of the 
Surrogate’s Court, Westchester County, 
New York, will advise on drafting prob- 
lems in connection with wills and trusts, 
Other speakers will include Earl §, 
MacNeill, vice-president, Irving Trust 
Co., New York. 

Details from Practising Law Insti- 
tute, 57 William Street, New York 6. 


to the vault ticket.” 

A future issue will include Mr. 
Jochum’s remarks on the delivery and 
temporary withdrawal sets of tickets, 


Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 


Sept. 20-23 


Oct. 28-29 


Nov. 5-6 


Nov. 16-18 


Dec. 6- 8 
1954 


Feb. 8-10 


July 6- 7 

Aug. 8 

Aug. 30- 
Sept. 1 


Sept. 10-12 


Oct. 14-15 


Oct. 17-23 
18-20 
18-21 
10-11 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Annual Convention, Washington, 


Western Regional Trust Conference, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago 

National Agricultural Credit Conference, 
Chicago 

Southern Secretaries Conference, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans 


35th Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 


State Associations 


Central States Conference, Pfister Hotel, 
Milwaukee 

Nevada, Las Vegas 

Maine Mutual Savings, Poland Spring 
House, Poland Spring 

Massachusetts Mutual 
Washington Hotel, 
N. H. 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New York Mutual Savings, Havana 
Cruise aboard S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 

Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Savings, Mt. 
Bretton Woods, 


July 27- 
Aug. 8 


Sept. 21-24 


Oct. 11-14 


Oct. 11-15 


Oct. 18-21 


Oct. 19-22 


Nov. 9-18 


Nov. 16-18 


1954 


Oct. 18-21 


Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 


Other Organizations 


FPRA School of Financial Public Re- 
lations, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago campus 

Association of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Robert Morris Associates’ Fall Confer- 
ence, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 

Consumer Bankers Association, The Cav- 
alier, Virginia Beach, Va. 

Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditofs & Comptrollers, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 

Mortgage Bankers Association Annual 
Convention, Miami Beach, Florida 

40th National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc., Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 30th Annual Con- 
vention, San Francisco 
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Leading the Way 


to Tomorrow 


On May 1, our increase of capital and 
surplus to $50,000,000 became effective. 
This, together with Undivided Profits of 
$5,400,000 and a Contingency Reserve of 
$5,000,000, makes the Republic total cap- 
ital funds over $60,000,000 — a new all- 
time high in Southwestern banking, and 
twenty-third among all the banks of 
_ the nation. 


Tomorrow will find Republic as it : 
— a tower of strength —a 
the future. 


To our stockholders and friends: 
subscribed all the new stock i 

issue, and to the many othe 

to join them, we express 

for their confidence and desire 


REPUBLIC warionat Bank 


OF DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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1,050 Bank Officers at G.S.B. 


School of Banking at Rutgers University June 8 

through 20 brought together a student body of 
1,050 bank officers from 43 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and El Salvador. A faculty of 67 
regular members and 28 special lecturers was responsi- 
ble for their instruction in the four major subjects of- 
fered: commercial banking, trusts, investments, and 
savings management. 

The number of students did not constitute a record 
because a few more men were admitted last year, over- 
taxing the living and classroom facilities. The Gradu- 
ate School has operated at capacity for years; and, as 
in the past, again has a waiting list for admission. The 
total accepted depends upon the number of rooms avail- 
able on the University campus. 

The Class of 1953 had 329 members; the junior class 
350; the freshman class, 371. 


Ts 19th annual summer session of The Graduate 


Charge to the Freshmen 


Dr. Harold Stonier, executive vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association and Director of The 
Graduate School of Banking, made the charge to the 
new students. Said Dr. Stonier: “You have been ac- 
cepted by the committee on admissions; you have at- 
tended your first classes; you have broken bread with 
us at our tables. Now, for the first time you stand to- 
gether as a group. Henceforth you are the Class of ’55.” 

“During your courses here,” he continued, “‘you will 
gather around the dining tables 115 times. Make the 
most of these opportunities in the realm of friendship. 
By virtue of this simple act of dining together, it is 
possible to become better acquainted with men from all 
sections of the country. That experience is an education 
in itself.” 


The freshman class rises to hear Dr. Stonier’s charge 


Ayres Award 


The Ayres Leadership Award was this year awarded 
posthumously. The Award, a tribute to the late Briga- 
dier General Leonard P. Ayres, was established to “be 
conferred at appropriate times upon a present or former 
student of the school, who in the judgment of the fac- 
ulty makes an outstanding contribution to banking and 
the national welfare, of the type exemplified by Gen- 
eral Ayres as student, banker, and citizen.” 

The award was to have been conferred for the third 
time at this year’s session. The recipient was to have 
been Richard W. Trefz, president of the Arkansas Val- 
ley Bank, Pueblo, Colorado, and a lecturer at the school. 
Mr. Trefz died in Germany just before the opening of 
the school. His passing is reported elsewhere in this 
issue. The ceremony this year was, then, in the nature 
of a memorial to Mr. Trefz, conducted by Dr. Stonier. 


Distinguished Visitors 


A distinguished observer at this year’s session was 
Maurice H. Megrah, secretary of the Institute of Bank- 
ers in England, who came from London to visit the 
Annual Convention of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing in Cleveland and The Graduate School of Banking 
at Rutgers University. 

The Institute of Bankers in England antedates by 21 
years our own American Institute of Banking. The two 
organizations today have considerably different meth- 
ods and objectives—for example, the British Institute 
operates examination centers but does not hold its own 
classes. The germ of the idea which grew into the for- 
mation of the A.I.B. in 1900 came, however, from the 
successful organization in England. 

W. Harold Brenton, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, was the school’s guest of honor at 
luncheon on Thursday of the first week. He addressed 
the group on the importance of keeping well informed. 
Mr. Brenton is president of the State Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


The Seminars 


The two evening seminar lectures were delivered by 
Dr. T. V. Smith of Syracuse University and by Dr. W. 
Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of Debt Management. 

Dr. Burgess in his annual economics lecture said 
that “a modest beginning has been*made in lengthen- 
ing out the debt.” 

The Federal budget, he said, “is a tough nut to 
crack because of the Soviet threat and the huge mass 
of Government commitments. We shall have an in- 
herited deficit for this fiscal year ending June 30 of 
over $7-billion. By cuts already in process, we noW 
estimate the 1953-54 deficit at $5.5-billion; and hope 
to balance in 1954-55 by further cuts in spending. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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ot tHe Saves His Hay 


When rain spoils his chance of good, well-cured 
hay, this farmer does not worry or wait. With his 

@®° Case Forage Harvester he picks up, chops and loads 
the wet windrows for fermentation into succulent 
silage. With constant power take-off his Case “DC” 
Tractor furnishes unfaltering flow of eager 3-plow 
power to hold his forage harvester at steady speed, 
regardless of stops and starts in tractor travel. He 
may use the same machine, set for long cut, to put 
up fully-cured hay. 

Fitted with cutterbar or row-crop unit this modern 
machine harvests standing hay or corn for silage in 
a single operation. Whatever the weather, whatever 
the crop, this farmer makes the most of his man- 
power, the most of his feed resources. When he can 
use financing service in buying modern farm ma- 
ines, Case encourages him to deal with local financial 
institutions. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


Borne on a blast of air the chopped forage— 
either fully cured or in condition for silage— 
passes up the pipe to storage space in barn or 
silo. The Case Forage Blower has a spring- 
balanced hopper that raises out of the way while 
the truck drives in. For wagons with apron bot- 
tom, there is an unloading device that dumps the 
chopped forage steadily into the hopper, gets 
big capacity with little hand work. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


“Bank borrowing in terms of interest cost to the 
Treasury may be cheap,” he said, “but it is exceed- 
ingly expensive for the country as a whole, as all 
Americans who have been hurt by inflationary prices 
should know. The sale of long-term bonds to investors 
carries a somewhat higher interest rate than the 
sale of short-term securities to banks. But this cost 
will be offset many times over if it lessens the risk 
of inflation, or of deflation. It should be noted that 
the largest interest payments will be going to insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, pension funds, and 
individuals and will in this way benefit millions of 
families who have been damaged by inflation.” 


Commencement 


The Commencement Exercises on Friday, June 19, 
featured Dr. William A. Irwin, associate director of the 
Graduate School. The Class of 1953 numbers 329. The 
class roster follows: 


ALABAMA 


BLACKSHEAR, SAMUEL CRANFORD, The First National Bank, Gadsden 
HARDESTY, GEORGE N., Merchants National Bank, Mobile 


ARKANSAS 
MoyeE, Jr., JoHN M., Helena National Bank, Helena 


CALIFORNIA 


Bostock, HarRotp D., American Trust Company, Santa Rosa 

JOHNSON, ALDEN W., First National Trust & Savings Bank, Mid- 
way Drive-in Branch, San Diego 

PEEK, AiNOLD B., Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 

YouncG, FRANK E., Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., San Francisco 


COLORADO 


GRAVES, ARCH W., Federal Reserve Bank, Denver 
KounrTzE, Jr., HAROLD, Colorado National Bank, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


Butus, JosEPH CLEMENT, State Savings Bank, Hartford 

CLARK, E. STEWART, Colonial Trust Company, Woodbury 

CUMMINGS, RAYMOND E., Thomaston Savings Bank, Watertown 

ENGLISH, JOHN E., First National Bank & Trust Co., New Haven 

Frey, GEORGE V., Wallingford Bank & Trust Company, Wallingford 

FREDERICK C.,-The Hartford Connecticut Trust Co., 
artfor 

es Cart F., Citizens & Manufacturers National Bank, Water- 
ury 

HoupripGe, Cart HotmeEs, The Chelsea Savings Bank, Norwich 

MILLER, CHARLES L., Phoenix State Bank & Trust Co., Hartford 

MONROE, SIDNEY M., First National Bank and Trust Co., New Haven 

en M., South Norwalk Trust Company, South Nor- 

wa 

PETERSON, C. ERNEST, New Milford Savings Bank, New Milford 

PHILLIPS, DoNALD W., Byram National Bank, East Port Chester 

PorTER, LEIGHTON BLaIR, State Banking Department, Hartford 

PoTetTz, FRANK J., The New Britain Trust Co., New Britain 

wy RatpH B., The Bridgeport-City Trust Company, Bridge- 

por 

TUCKER, JUSTIN R., Society for Savings, Hartford 

ee FRANK E., The First National Bank & Trust Co., Ridge- 
e 


— HERBERT E., Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., Hart- 
or 


DELAWARE 


BRINGHURST, JOsEPH, Artisans’ Savings Bank, Wilmington 
aa Jr., SAMUEL F., Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, 
over 


TYNDALL, Sr., MARSHALL C., Equitable Security Trust Company, 
Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


——> J. RUSSELL, National Savings and Trust Company, Wash- 

ngton 

Brown, RICHARD WILson, The Riggs National Bank, Washington 

Fry, WALTER RAYMOND, The Lincoln National Bank, Washington 

PILKINTON, RicHarD B., The Riggs National Bank, Farmers & Me- 
chanics Branch, Washington 

WATKINS, RICHARD JAMES, Hamilton National Bank, Washington 

“oo JosEPH L., American Security & Trust Company, Wash- 
ngton 

Wi.p, Jack H., The Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington 


FLORIDA 


ANSLEY, JosEPH A., The Lee County Bank, Fort Myers 

Davis, Jr., THEODORE A., Pan American Bank of Miami, Miami 
DEsILeTs, Lucten, Lewis State Bank, Tallahassee 

GREENWOOD, Don R., Broward National Bank, Ft. Lauderdale 


GEORGIA 


BULLOCH, WILLIAM B., Commercial Bank, Thomasville 
DICKSON, JR., JAMES Hitt, The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta 
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Hitu, Frep Stewart, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 
LEWIS, GARDELLE, Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Co., Augusta 
McGinty, A. STEWART, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


BENNER, DONALD V., Mercantile National Bank, Chicago 

BRINK, JacK RUSSELL, First National Bank, Amboy 

GRIFFIN, MARION LYLE, Du Quoin State Bank, Du Quoin 

HANDRICH, WILLIAM , First National Bank, Belleville 

HorRNECK, Epear O., Federal Deposit Insurance Chicago 

LAYMAN, N. HALL, The Northern Trust Company, Chicago 

O’RourKE, Frank J., American National Bank & Trust Co., Chi- 
cago 

SHIRCLIFFE, HAROLD A., Chicago Title & Trust Company, Chicago 


INDIANA 


a Lewis L., Mercantile National Bank of Hammond, Ham- 
mon 
Deaton, ANGus E., Fayette Bank and Trust Co., Connersville 


KANSAS 


ScHWARTZ, LAWRENCE M., Citizens State Bank, Paola 


KENTUCKY 


DortTon, Oscar T., Second National Bank, Paintsville 
WITTEN, WILBuR A., The Third National Bank of Ashland, Ashland 


LOUISIANA 


PoITEVENT, Jr., Eaps, National Bank of Commerce, New Orleans 


MAINE 


CoomBs, JOHN WARREN, Bath Trust Company, Bath 

RospBins, STANLEY W., First National Bank, Lewiston 

James Rosert, Eastern Trust and Banking Company, 
angor 

— RICHARD MILTON, Franklin County Savings Bank, Farm- 
ngton 

onereee, Jrn., Horace S., Merchants National Bank of Bangor, 
angor 

WALKER, WINTHROP B., The Canal National Bank, Portland 


MARYLAND 


STAKEN, JOSEPH FRANCIS, Second National Bank of Cumberland, 
Cumberland 


Wess, G. Stewart, Union Trust Company of Maryland, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


a. RICHARD ELLIs, Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co., 
oston 
BisHop, Lzon S., The New England Trust Company, Boston 
BRADLEE, H. GARDNER, Cambridge Trust Company, Cambridge 
CLEMENCE, ROBERT W., The Merchants National Bank, Leominster 
Wittiam P., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
ston 
Dunn, Lewis Jupson, Comptroller of the Currency Office, Boston 
aes, — SAUNDERS, Plymouth Five Cents Savings Bank, 
ymou 
aaa EMERSON, Easthampton Savings Bank, East- 
ampton 
FRIBERG, CaRL A., Cambridge Trust Company, Cambridge 
Gopsoz, FREDERICK P., Second National Bank of Boston, Boston 
HAMEL, PHILIP BRYANT, Federal Reserve Bank, Boston 
Harris, FRANK H., Commissioner of Banks, Boston 
— THEODORE J., Union Trust Company of Springfield, Spring- 
e 
HUTCHINSON, LESLIE N., National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
KITTREDGE, JR., CHARLES JAMES, The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, Boston 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


BANK OFFICERS AT 1953 SESSION 


Title 1953 1954 1955 Total 
President 2 1 8 


Vice-president ... 28 26 86 

Assistant Vice-president 42 32 138 

Cashier 11 14 36 
69 65 188 

Trust Officer . 16 40 

Assistant Trust Officer 27 

Secretary 9 

Assistant Secretary 22 64 

Treasurer 2 

Assistant Treasurer 29 94 

Auditor 10 30 

Assistant Auditor 1 

Comptroller 10 

Assistant Comptroller 

Branch Manager . 

Assistant Branch Manager 

Department Head 

Assistant Department Head .. 

Examiner 

Assistant Examiner 

Miscellaneous 
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Effective use of personnel talents 
is a continuing study at the 
Continental Illinois Bank 


Our findings are available 
to correspondent banks to help you 
make the most of manpower 


EFFECTIVE TESTS INCREASED JOB IMPROVED PERSON-TO- ACCURATE DEFINITION OF PROPER USE 
FOR LETTERS EFFICIENCY PERSON TECHNIQUES DUTIES FOR EACH POSITION OF TELEPHONE 


These and other subjects are covered by 
Continental Illinois education and training 
films and graphic material. We shall be 
glad to share our education and training 
tools with you and help you fit them 

to your needs. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS ; 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


ee. RaYMOND ANDREW, The Old Colony Trust Company, 

ston 

Morrissey, RicHarD C., Norfolk County Trust Company, Brookline 

FREDERICK C., Fitchburg Savings Bank, Fitchburg 

PERKINS, R. ForBes, Second National Bank, Boston 

PRATT, Howarp Hapcoop, Hudson National Bank, Hudson 

PRESTON, STANLEY N., The Danvers National Bank, Danvers 

PUTNAM, CHARLES FREEMAN, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 

— JOHN A., Springfield Five Cents Savings Bank, Spring- 
e 

TELFORD, Sk., RAYMOND J., Broadway Savings Bank, Florence 

Turts, EDWARD R., Massachusetts Bankers Association, Boston 

‘oo Jr., DoNaLp C., The First National Bank of Boston, 
oston 

WHITE, FRED A., Comptroller of the Currency Office, Boston 

WINCHESTER, JAMES P., Norfolk County Trust Company, Brookline 


MICHIGAN 


am, JAMES WILLIAM, Union Bank of Michigan, Grand 
apids 

HILTON, JR., Homer, National Bank of Jackson, Jackson 
HOWLAND, RoBerT M., The Romeo Savings Bank, Romeo 

Pratt, RoBert E., Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, Flint 
WiesE, FRED C., Michigan National Bank, Saginaw 


MINNESOTA 


sa ele K., Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, Min- 

neapolis 

— Morris S., First & American National Bank of Duluth, 
ulu 

PatcH, Earu A., Third Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 

a. WILLIAM P., The Winona National & Savings Bank, 
nona 

TUSTISON, WILLIAM M., First National Bank, St. Peter 

WeEstT, RoGER BROWNLEE, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., St. Paul 


MISSOURI 


BEALKE, CHARLES F., Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 

CrRalG, JAMES C., Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City 

JENKINS, JR., HENRY E., Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 

—— RaYMOND R., Manufacturers Bank & Trust Co., St. 
ouis 

LIMBACK, WALTER W., American National Bank, St. Joseph 

MOSER, WALTER, First National Bank, St. Louis 

ay ne CHARLES WILLIAM, Excelsior Trust Company, Excelsior 
prings 

SANGUINET, MERLE M., St. Louis County National Bank, Clayton 

SPARKMAN, EtsyYL J., The Citizens Bank, Springfield 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HaZEN, KENNETH W., Cheshire County Savings Bank, Keene 
KING, RaLPH MorToN, First National Bank of Concord, Concord 
STIMSON, HascaLL THORPE, The Suncook Bank, Suncook 


NEW JERSEY 


BREEMAN, Howarp J., First National Bank & Trust Co., Paterson 
BUCHANAN, WILLIAM O., Flemington National Bank and Trust 
Company, Flemington 
DRUMM, WALTER C., Boardwalk National Bank, Atlantic City 
FERGUSON, JR., ROBERT R., Federal Trust Company, Newark 
Hires, LEMUEL H., The National Bank of Ocean City, Ocean City 
HOFFMANN, WILLIAM L., Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 
Kress, JOHN J., Commonwealth Trust Company, Union City 
LANDRIGAN, JOHN HENRY, Hudson Trust Company, Union City 
LILBURN, GEORGE M., Hillsdale National Bank, Hillsdale 
MARSH, GORDON B., Bound Brook Trust Company, Bound Brook 
MILLER, JR., SAMUEL J., Union County Trust Company, Elizabeth 
MOLEMA, STEFFEN B., First National Bank & Trust Co., Paterson 
MorscH, AuGusT L., The Howard Savings Institution, Newark 
PAUL, ~ eed KENNETH, The Hackensack Trust Company, Hack- 
ensac 
PREVosT, JR., STERETT R., Fidelity Union Trust Co., East Orange 
Pross, JOHN WILLIAM, First National Bank & Trust Co., Paterson 


Students examine BANKING’S Forum in Print exhibit of 

bank advertising as part of study of public relations. They 

judged the ad campaigns and their findings appear on page 
44 of this issue 


CLASS OFFICERS 


The Class of 1953 elected as its permanent 
officers: 

President, Gene Bridges, vice-president, Republic 
National Bank in Dallas, Texas. 

Secr , Charles E. Baus, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadel- 
phia. 


Sroxges, CLEMENT, The Boardwalk National Bank, Atlantic City 

SvENSON, RupDoLF, The First National Bank & Trust Co., Montclair 

THELIN, SETH HORSTMANN, National Newark & Essex Banking 
Co., Newark 


NEW MEXICO 
FERRIMAN, GEORGE H., First National Bank, Artesia 


NEW YORK 


ANDERSON, C. THEODORE, Bank of Jamestown, Jamestown 

BAaRBEOSCH, PETER J., The East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

Barry, JAMES A., Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 

Boxyp, JaAMEs O., The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy, 
Peoples Branch, Troy 

Baioes, II, CHARLES A., The County Trust Company, White Plains 

Burns, VINCENT L., Dollar Savings Bank, New York 

BYMAN, WILLIAM J., Guaranty Trust Company, New York 

CASAZZA, ALBERT J., Greater New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

CasE, RENWICK E., Discount Corp. of New York, New York 

CLARK, RAYMOND Z Public National Bank & Trust Co., New York 

CREAMER, GERARD J., Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

DarcH, JOHN F., The East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

DovuLos, DENNIS J., Queens County Savings Flushing 

DURKIN, WILLIAM M., First National Bank of Chicago, New York 

oe Francis, Chemical Bank and Trust Company, 
New Yor 

ERHARDT, ALFRED E., The East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

FARRELL, FRANK A., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, New 
York 

FLEMING, Jr., JamMEs J., The Bank of New York, New York 

GALLAGHER, PauL W., Merchants National Bank and Trust Co., 
Syracuse 

GAMACHE, Davin J., Central Savings Bank, New York 

GaYLorD, RoBert T., Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York 

Gers, RoBert A., Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, New York 

GLANZ, ROBERT >. New Paltz Savings Bank, New Paltz 

GRANT, TAYLOR G., The National Bank & Trust Company, Norwich 

Gray, AUSTEN T., New York Trust Co., New York 

GuILroy, JR., WILLIAM H., Manhattan Savings Bank, New York 

GUNKLER, G. THEODORE, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Lake 
Ave. Office, Rochester 

HeEsLIn, THoMas W., Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

Hitz, Serce J., National City Bank, New York 

HoGan, JOHN JAMES, Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syracuse 

HucuHes, G. JAMES, Chase National Bank, New York 

JENKINS, LLEWELLYN, Hanover Bank, New York 

JENSEN, JOHN P., Federal Reserve Bank of New York, New York 

JONES, Harotp F., Lincoln National Bank & Trust Co., Syracuse 

KEITH, JR., ROBERT, Schenectady Savings Bank, Schenectady 

LATHROPE, WILLIAM C., Central Savings Bank, New York 

MacLELLAN, CHARLES F., Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

MacNAauGHTON, JOHN A., First National Bank & Trust Co. of Pearl 
River, Pearl River 

MARINO, Vito J., Long Island City Savings Bank, Jackson Heights 

MAURER, WILLARD L., Central Trust Company, Rochester 

McC.LurRE, THEODORE M., The Citizens National Bank, Wellsville 

MCWILLIAMS, FRANKLIN ANDERSON, Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Company, New York 


MOoOFFETT, ARTHUR D., Marine Trust Co. of Western N. Y., Buffalo 
MOorgE, Harowp J . First Bank & Trust Company, Utica 
pm JoHN F., Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 


NAGLE, Jack W., C. J. Devine & Co., New York 
Maree, CLAUDE BaBcocK, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., New 
or’ 
NEVINGER, DONALD R., The Farmers National Bank and Trust 
Company of Rome, Rome 
Noa, ARTHUR H., Federal Reserve Bank of New York, New York 
O’BrRYON, WILLIAM R., The National Commercial Bank & Trust 
Company, Albany 
III, B., Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., 
yracuse 
PARTRIDGE, GORDON SHALER, Adirondack National Bank and Trust 
Company, Saranac Lake 
Peck, RoBEeRT C., Queens County Savings Bank, Flushing 
PETERSON, FREDERICK W., South Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
PHILLIPS, H. WENDELL, Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
ROBINSON, FENTON L., Community Savings Bank, Rochester 
RoomgE, JOHN STANTON, The Hanover Bank, New York 
ROPER, FLOYD WALTON, The City National Bank, Binghamton 
SCHEFMEYER, HERBERT, The Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
— Witu1aM H., Chemical Bank and Trust Company, New 
or’ 
SCHWARZ, THEODORE R., Clinton Trust Company, New York 
ScINSKI, EDWARD J., Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York 


oe. JaMEs G., Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square, New 
or 


New 


TRAPP, JOSEPH T., Liberty Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo 
TUTTLE, JR., RICHARD B., e Bank of New York, New York 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Sometimes it’s pretty puzzling 


How can a small or medium-sized bank fit 
together all these elements in an economical 
pension plan? 
e A plan flexible enough to cover personnel of 
all ages and classes—key officials as well as 
clerical help. 


e A plan which offers the advantages and 
economies usually available only in large cor- 
porate plans. 


e A plan which can be installed and operated 
with a minimum of time and bookkeeping by 
bank personnel. 


Some years ago, David Gilmore, Mellon 
Bank Vice President, whose division admin- 
isters pension trust plans for many of the coun- 
try’s leading corporations, became interested 
in this problem, particularly as it related to 
smaller banks. 

After considerable study, he and his associ- 
ates came up with a practical answer to the 
problem — the ‘Mellon Multiple Pension Plan 
for Banks.” Under this plan, a bank with as few 
as six employees can obtain retirement benefits 
and economies comparable to those available 
to the largest institutions. 

Since this Multiple Pension Plan was first 
introduced to our correspondent banks a few 
years ago, interest and participation in it have 
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been steadily growing. Those participating like 
its flexibility, its economy compared with other 
types of plans, and the fact that it does not require 
retirement of key executives at a fixed age. 

What is Mellon Bank’s stake in this? Our 
philosophy is that whatever helps banking 
helps Mellon—and that this Multiple Pension 
Plan fills an important need for many of our 
banking friends. It is one more evidence of our 
belief that Correspondent Bank relationships 
can and should go far beyond the rendering of 
merely routine services. 


* * * 


If you would like more details on this 
plan, write for a copy of our booklet, 
“Multiple Pension Plan for Banks’. 


MELLON 


NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COM PAN Y 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CAPITAL $60,100,000 SURPLUS $150,000,000 
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UNGEMACK, JOHN Purpy, The County Trust Company, White Plains 

VICKERS, JOHN Marter, East River Savings Bank, New York 

WaSssMER, Rosert L., Greater New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

sad THoMaAs CLIFFORD, Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., New 

or 

Wiuiams, JoHN P., Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn 

WINSLOW, JOHN GRENVILLE, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York 

WITHERSTINE, CHRISTOPHER C., Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica 

ZAUN, ADAM J., Franklin Savings Bank, New York 

ZIEGELER, ANDREW, Merchants Bank of New York, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ALLEN, JR., MITCHELL Ferris, First National Bank, Jacksonville 

ARTHUR, FREDERICK A., Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, Wash- 
ington 

Brice, JAMES McCoLLouGH, Commercial National Bank, Charlotte 

GREENE, GRAHAM M., First National Bank, Shelby 

Hope, JR., CLARENCE CALDWELL, Union National Bank, Charlotte 

ROBINSON, JOSEPH HULL, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Charlotte 

SMITH, JR., WILBURN J., Union National Bank, Charlotte 

TOWNSEND, BRAXTON BRYAN, Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Rocky Mount 


WATKINS, MEREDITH McCULLY, Citizens Bank and Trust Company, 
Henderson 


OHIO 


BaINES, JAMES E., City National Bank & Trust Co., Columbus 

BROWNSWORD, RAYMOND ARTHUR, The Dime Savings Bank Com- 
pany, Akron 

EIsELE, Jr., Epwarp A., Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 

GALLIVAN, Tim J., First National Bank, Cincinnati 

HANNA, SAMUEL A., The Second National Bank of Warren, Warren 

Harris, THOMAS WILLIAM, Central National Bank, Cleveland 

JOHNSTON, JR., RICHARD R., Commerce National Bank, Toledo 

KAPPANADZE, NIcHOLAS J., Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland 

LONNEMANN, LAWRENCE V., First National Bank, Cincinnati 

MANN, JAMES ARTHUR, The Toledo Trust Company, Toledo 

MAYER, WILBUR F., First National Bank and Trust Co., Hamilton 

apt WiLLiAMm A., Central National Bank, Oul Office, 

evelan 


O’BRIEN, THomMas F., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Columbus 

Ruecc, Henry C., The Ohio National Bank of Columbus, Columbus 

VIERACKER, ROBERT N., Central National Bank, Cleveland 

WAGNER, ERNEST M., Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 


WILL, RoBEeRT BUSKIRK, The Vinton County National Bank, 
McArthur 


OREGON 


CLARK, LAWRENCE L., The First National Bank, Portland 
RUZEK, JEROME F., Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ABEL, WILLIAM E., Barclay Westmoreland Trust Co., Greensburg 

—— CHARLES E., Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadel- 
phia. 

Bayer, ERNEST H., The Pennsylvania Company for Banking & 
Trusts, Philadelphia 

BEAN, MERRILL A., Montgomery Trust Company, Norristown 

BELLHORN, JR., WILLIAM H., Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem 

J., The Beneficial Saving Fund Society, Phila- 
elphia 

BoyLe, RayMOND J., Wilkes-Barre Deposit & Savings Bank, 
Wilkes-Barre 

ee Howarp, Hatfield National Bank & Trust Company, 

atfie 

CLEMMER, JOEL G., The Real Estate Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia 

CLoAK, JOHN J., Broad Street Trust Co., Philadelphia 

COLLINS, PAUL N., Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia 

DELAFIELD, WILLIAM F.., The Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia 

DILL, W. ARTHUR, Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia 

Dyer, SAMUEL K., Gimbel Brothers Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia 

FLEMING, JOSEPH P., Beneficial Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia 

FOWLER, FERDINAND S., The First National Bank of Wilkes-Barre, 
Wilkes-Barre 

FRANK, WILLIAM A., Oil City Trust Company, Oil City 

GALLAGHER, JOHN J., Beneficial Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia 

GILMORE, DoNnaLp G., Blairsville National Bank, Blairsville 

Harris, JOHN WItson, Central-Penn National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia 

Hopeson, NorMAN A., Crawford County Trust Company, Meadville 

Hovupt, CHARLES E., Federal Reserve Bank, Pittsburgh 

JONES, CurTIs E., Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh 

JONES, NELSON W., National Bank of Germantown and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia 

Kocu, LEwis MarTIN, The Pennsylvania National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pottsville 


MANGAN, GERALD THOMAS, Miners National Bank of Wilkes-Barre, 
Wilkes-Barre 

McDowELL, J. NorMAN, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 

McGaRRIGAN, Epwarp L., Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia 

MITCHAM, MERLE BENTON, Oil City National Bank, Oil City 

Mone, THOMAS P., Beneficial Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia 

= SAMUEL H., The Delaware County National Bank, 

ester 


NUNEMAKER, JAMES P., Producers Bank & Trust Company, 
Bradford 

NUNGESSER, J. Lewis, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 

PRICE, BENJAMIN F., The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
Philadelphia 

PRITCHARD, THOMAS, Plymouth National Bank, Plymouth 

RITTER, HERBERT W., Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia 

ScovELL, FreaR H., First National Bank, Wilkes-Barre 

SMITH, FRANK SINGISER, The First National Bank, Altoona 


STEWART, CHARLES REESE, Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia 
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Typical campus scene as students change classes. The dining 
hall is at right 


WaGNER, ALLEN J., Mt. Penn Trust Company, Mt. Penn 

WARREN, JR., CHESTER INGERSOLL, The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia 

WeIss, CHARLES LupwiG, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., Phila. 
delphia 

Wien, Jrn., WALTER J., The Colonial Trust Company, Pittsburgh 

WorRALL, RicHarD T., National Bank & Trust Company, Kennett 
Square 

K., The Union National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 

zouLens, ERNEST MARKLEY, The Peoples National Bank of Norris- 
town, Norristown 


RHODE ISLAND 


HENTHORNE, GRANVILLE V., Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co, 
Providence 

LEVINE, GEORGE E., Providence Institution for Savings, Providence 

Strom, FRANK ANDERS, Citizens Trust Company, Providence 

TINGLEY, JR., HENRY FRANCIS, Industrial Trust Company, Provi- 
dence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hart, FrANcis M., Carolina National Bank, Anderson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Westra, Tony L., Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 


OrnborFF, Jr., CHARLES H., National Bank of Commerce, Memphis 
THOMPSON, JR., OVERTON, Nashville Trust Company, Nashville 


TEXAS 


Bripces, GENE, Republic National Bank, Dallas 

Cougs, Jr., G. WARREN, National Bank of Commerce, Houston 
Gets, JoHN F., First National Bank, Fort Worth 

JONES, HAROLD RANDLE, South Texas National Bank, Houston 
JORDAN, FRED ELMER, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Dallas 
Lea, JAMES Doua.ass, First National Bank, Houston 


VERMONT 


ANDREW, WILLIAM C., Northfield Savings Bank, Northfield 
CLAYTON, KENNETH RANDALL, County National Bank, Bennington 


VIRGINIA 


BEAVERS, CLIFFORD BEVERLY, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

BENNETT, EDWARD Lapp, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond 

BLACKBURN, JOHN C., Shenandoah Valley National Bank, Win- 
chester 

BLACKWELL, JOHN DAVENPORT, First & Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond 

BROWNING, JR., ROBERT AuUGUST, State-Planters Bank & Trust Co, 
Richmond 

Corn, RALPH W., The First & Merchants National Bank, Radford 

CuTcuHins, III, CLirrorp A., Vaughan & Company, Franklin 

Earp, THOMAS SPENCER, South Boston Bank & Trust Company, 
South Boston 

GorNTO, WILLIAM G., National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk 

HERRENKOHL, Roy C., Colonial-American National Bank, Roanoke 

Hype, FRANK Taytor, The Bank of Virginia, Richmond 

JEFFERSON, JR., WILLIAM HUNDLEY, American National Bank & 
Trust Co., Danville 

Moorg, R. Cossy, National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk 

RosBInson, A. FRANK, State-Planters Bank & Trust Co., Richmond 

SEBRELL, III, THomMas Epwarp, Clarendon Trust Company, Arling- 
ton 

SHEFFIELD, EDWARD ROYAL, Bank of Crewe, Crewe 

THELEN, ALEXANDER J. V., Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Charlottesville 

Via, MurRAY GREEN, The First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke 

WEEKS, JOHN T., Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Richmond 

WooLwIneE, LEwis GLENN, Farmers Exchange Bank, Abingdon 


WEST VIRGINIA 
DoNnALD LAWRENCE, Parkersburg National Bank, Parkers- 
urg 
WISCONSIN 


KUNDERT, HAROLD E., Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Wausau 


Dovue.tas, First Fond du Lac National Bank, Fond 
u Lac 
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AN ENORMOUS MARKET FOR BANKS WHO SELL 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


News reports predict that 66 million travelers will 
use 22 million cars this year on journeys averaging 
1200 miles. They will spend $9,240,000,000, or 
$140.00 for each passenger! 

This is a most important market for National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. All travelers, particularly 
motorists, will want to avoid the risks of theft or loss 


—yet be assured of the instant spendability of their 
funds. Remember—all National City Bank Travelers 
Check advertising recommends readers to make 
their purchases in banks. 

Helpful display material, free mats available to 
assist you to develop this important revenue. 


You keep ALL the selling commission—% of 1 % 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bivst in Uerld-WU ile Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A.B.A. President W. Harold Brenton addressing the A.I.B.’s opening session. Seated behind him and at the tables are con- 
vention guests, past presidents of the Institute, national committee chairmen, and national office staff 


The A.LB.’s 5lst 


D ear BANKING: 


Your correspondent offers a rising 
vote of thanks for that American 
Institute of Banking 51st convention 
assignment in Cleveland. If he 
creaks slightly as he rises, it’s be- 
cause the trailing of 1,500 A.I.B.ers 


through five days of meetings, one 
picnic, one ball game, and one tor- 
nado was a job better suited, per- 
haps, to a more agile and more ath- 


Miss Barbara Pendleton, Kansas City, Mo., holds the cup 
she won for first place in the National Public Speaking 
Contest for the A.P. Giannini Educational Endowment 
Prizes. Right, third place winner, Ronald F. Goodspeed, 
Milwaukee. Others pictured are A. L. Grigsby, chairman, 
Public Speaking Committee, and Mrs. Claire Giannini Hoff- 
man, daughter of the late Mr. Giannini. Richard C. Mc- 
Clintic, Portland, Ore., second place winner, had left Cleve- 
land when this photo was taken at Mrs. Hoffman’s dinner 


for the contestants 


letic member of the working press. 

But there were ample compensa- 
tions for any drain on a journalist’s 
physical resources. The convention 
was a humdinger. From June 8 
through the 12th it talked, listened, 
debated, discussed, voted, reported, 
visited, played. And it tucked into 
the archives half a dozen records of 
accomplishment in carrying out the 
educational program that has made 
the Institute so indispensable an as- 
set to American banking. 


PHOTOS BY M. 8B. LEACH AND REBMAN 


Before producing further copy, 
your correspondent would like to 
make one or two observations. 
A.1.B.’s return to the city that was 
host to its first national convention 
50 years ago was marked by mo- 
mentous events. Most of them were 
planned by Jim Pritchard and the 
263 committee folks who had toiled 
for months on the endless prelimi- 
naries. One happening was quite 
spontaneous and extracurricular: 
Jim’s boys and girls hadn’t figured 


The convention gave a rousing welcome to five men who 
were delegates to the Institute’s first national convention 
in Cleveland in 1903. Here they are, seated on the plat- 
form at the first general session: L. to r., George K. Wads- 
worth of Cleveland who represented Chicago Chapter 50 
years ago; A. V. Gardner and Harry C. Libby of St. Paul, 
formerly of Minneapolis; W. F. Mackay and John C. 
McHannan of Cleveland. All are now retired from banking 
except Mr. McHannan who is chairman of Cleveland’s Cen- 


tral National Bank 
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The new president, Stetson B. Harman; outgoing presi- 
dent, Martin J. Travers; and the new vice-president, Alvin 


E. Roemershauser 


on the tornado that smote Cleveland 
the evening of June 8. Fortunately, 
when the storm struck, the delegates 
were in the hotel ballroom listening 
to five men and a woman speak for 
the Giannini prizes (the girl won), 
so no one was damaged or seriously 
inconvenienced. 

Personally, this reporter prefers 
to remember a pleasanter experi- 
ence: eating dinner at the Municipal 
Stadium before the ball game that 
climaxed the traditional mid-con- 
vention outing. Now, your corre- 
spondent has consumed his victuals 
in many unorthodox environments, 
but never before in center field. As 
an ex-first baseman (utility) of the 
old Academy Street Giants, he would 
have felt more at home at a table in 
the infield, but on this occasion that 
location was fully occupied by the 
Cleveland Indians and Washington 
Nationals as they warmed up for 
their evening chores. All in all, the 
baseball picnic (everybody had a re- 
served seat in the stands for the 
game) was a stroke of genius by the 
Cleveland planners; it provided for 
many of the delegates baseballs and 
scorecards autographed by Mr. Rob- 
ert Feller, et. al., and for all dele- 
gates a neat demonstration of 
higher education in athletics. 


Yes, sir, the convention was a hum- 
dinger. It saluted five old-timers 
who had attended Convention No. 1. 
It greeted the president of the 
American Bankers Association, W. 
Harold Brenton; the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Ray M. Gidney, a 
Clevelander; Maurice H. Megrah, 
secretary of the Institute of Bank- 
ers in England, which preceded the 
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George Clark, Los Angeles 


A. |. B. CLEVELAND CONVENTION LOG 


Elections 


President: STETSON B. HARMAN, trust officer and assistant secre- 
tary, First Trust and Savings Bank of Pasadena, California. 

Vice-president: ALVIN E. ROEMERSHAUSER, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Whitney National Bank, New Orleans. 

Executive Councilmen: GEORGE CLARK, Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles; E. MauRIcE FauBION, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Houston; Gerarp E. Hares, The National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; SaMuEL M. McGINnis, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 


National Public Speaking Contest for the A. P. Giannini 
Educational Endowment Prizes 

Subject: “Banking’s Responsibility for Economic Leadership” 

First Award, Miss BARBARA PENDLETON, Grand Avenue Bank, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Second Award, RicHarp C. McCuinTIc, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon. 

Third Award, RONALD F. GOODSPEED, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee. 


National Convention Debate for the 
Jesse H. Jones Prizes 


Subject, “Resolved, That the United States Should Adopt a Policy 
of Free Trade” 


Won by Chicago Chapter (FRANK D. LANE, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago; JosePpH WAHALA, The South East National Bank; HAr- 
OLD BuKER, The First National Bank of Chicago, alternate) uphold- 
ing the negative against Memphis Chapter (WituiAm S. Ray, 
RosBert C. Rocers, and NEELY GRANT, Jr., alternate, all of The First 
National Bank of Memphis). 


National Publicity Exhibit 


Class A (Chapters with membership of 751 or over): First, 
Boston; second, Denver; third, Pittsburgh. 

Class B (251 to 750): First, Scranton, Pennsylvania; second, 
Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania; third, Santa Clara County, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Class C: (250 or less): First, Battle Creek, Michigan; second, 
Sierra Nevada, Nevada; third, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


New Executive Councilmen: Gerard Hayes, Boston; Samuel 
M. McGinnis, Milwaukee; E. Maurice Faubion, Houston; 
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Chicago Chapter’s winning debaters are congratulated by 
John F. Conway, chairman, Debate Committee: L. to r., 
Mr. Conway, Frank Lane, Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago; Joseph Wahala, The South East National Bank; 
Harold Buker, alternate, The First National Bank of Chi- 


cago. This team defeated Memphis Chapter 


A.ILB. by some 20 years; and the 
executive manager of the A.B.A., 
Merle E. Selecman. (Dr. Harold 
Stonier, the Association’s executive 
vice-president and the Institute’s 
former National Educational Direc- 
tor, couldn’t be present because The 
Graduate School of Banking, which 
he directs, was in session at Rutgers 
University. ) 

It was greeted, in turn, by its 
guests, and by Sidney B. Congdon, 
president of the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association and of The Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, whose 
welcome on behalf of the former 
organization ended with this compli- 
ment: “I am in the banking business, 
I have a selfish interest in the bank- 
ing business, and the American In- 
stitute of Banking is good for the 
banking business.” 

The convention cheered reports of 
its national officers, committee chair- 
men and staff—and with reason, for 
they were reports of big achieve- 
ments. For instance, membership in 
the Institute was 101,512, a new 
high, on May 29; enrolments in the 
study courses totaled 47,984, second 
largest in history (they may be well 
be above the old mark of 50,000 by 
the end of the A.I.B. year, August 
31); and the forum and seminar, de- 
bate, public relations, and public 
speaking activities set new marks. 

And the delegates took home an 
enthusiasm that will probably set up 
a whole new series of records during 
the 1953-54 administration of the 
incoming president and vice-presi- 
dent, Stetson B. Harman of Pasa- 
dena and Alvin E. Roemershauser of 
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New Orleans—just as the Institute 
had done during the past year when 
the president was Martin J. Travers, 
vice-president of The Marine Trust 
Company of Western New York, 
Niagara Falls. 

These A.I.B. folks, you see, are 
never satisfied. Their organization 
in the words of President Stet, “is 
old enough to profit by experience, 
young enough to visualize further 
fields of usefulness.” 


Ar Cleveland the Institute was old 
enough to look back on half a cen- 
tury of conventions. Its reminis- 
cences were ably reenforced by the 
five delegates to the Cleveland meet- 
ing of 1903, who had returned to be 
honored as old-timers. Their names: 
A. V. Gardner and Harry C. Libby 
of St. Paul, Minneapolis Chapter rep- 
resentatives in 1903; W. F. Mackay 
and John C. McHannan of Cleveland, 
who came from that city’s chapter 
in 1903; and George K. Wadsworth, 
another Clevelander, who was a Chi- 
cago Chapter delegate at Convention 
No. 1. 

Here was a rare opportunity to 
pick up some A.I.B. background, so 
this reporter cornered Mr. Gardner. 
The conversation went something 
like this: Did Mr. Gardner know the 
late Joe Chapman of Minneapolis, 
“father of the Institute idea”? Did 
he! Listen—“Bo” Gardner was a 
messenger boy in the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis when 
Joe, the note teller, got a notion that 
maybe bank clerks should do a bit 


of studying. And one afternoon in ~ 


A convention guest, Comptroller of the Currency Gidney, 
seated, left, visits with Sidney B. Congdon, president of 
The National City Bank of Cleveland and of the clearing 
house. Standing, Paul M. Minter, a vice-chairman of the 
General Convention Committee, and Miss Anne Erste, con- 


vention secretary 


the autumn of 1898 he said to Mes- 
senger Gardner, “Bo, I’m having a 
few men from other banks in this 
evening to talk about forming a 
study group. Wish you’d get the di- 
rectors’ room ready. Sweep it out 
and arrange the chairs.” 

Thus “Bo” Gardner bumped into 
history; you might say he set up the 
Minneapolis Bank Clerks Associa- 
tion which Joe Chapman started that 
night. (At least he made some of 
the necessary arrangements.) Later, 
when that association became Min- 
neapolis Chapter of the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks, as_ the 
A.I.B. was first called, he was active 
in it for many years. 

The other old-timers had stories, 
too. And each wanted to know, “Will 
Fred Kent be here?” Mr. Kent, the 
well-known, busy chairman of the 
A.B.A. Commerce and Marine Com- 
mission, was the Institute’s first 
president, you remember, and a lead- 
ing figure at the Cleveland doings 
50 years ago. He couldn’t attend 
this time, but sent this telegram: 

“The American Institute of Bank- 
ing since its first meeting in Cleve- 
land half a century ago has devel- 
oped a marvelous force for good in 
our country. Its 100,000 members 
have been a great.stabilizing influ- 
ence and an asset of intelligence to 
the bankers of the United States. 
You have my proud congratulat- 
ions.” 


Aw at Cleveland, too, the A.LB. 

was young enough to look forward. 

Discussions of the educational pro- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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Hughes Gives Budget Facts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


Facing such conditions without 
the steps this Administration and 
the Congress have taken and are 
taking, any administration which 
had a sincere concern about the 
stability of the economy could not 
recommend that the tax reductions 
now written into the law should take 
effect. If deficits approaching these 
magnitudes should become a reality, 
they would further contribute to 
the inflation which has steadily de- 
preciated the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

It will help to appraise this un- 
happy deficit picture if we look at 
the build-up of appropriations since 
1950 for defense, for aid to foreign 
nations, and for domestic purposes. 
These are the heavy C.O.D. com- 
mitments which the President has 
spoken about. We haven’t yet paid 
for them, but they are now and 
in the near future beginning to 
come in for payment-in increasing 
volume. The level of governmental 
expenditures in any year is largely 
determined by the enactment of 
appropriations and other authori- 
zations to spend Government funds 
which have been made in past years 
on this C.0.D. basis. 


Five Years’ Appropriations 

In the five fiscal years 1950 
through 1954, appropriations au- 
thorized or requested before this 
Administration took office provided 
for the expenditure of Government 
funds exceeding the estimated rev- 
enues of the same five years by 
about $96-billion. The huge total 
of extra appropriations for these 
years was mainly due to the crash 
approach to defense after the be- 
ginning of the war in Korea. Un- 
fortunately those expenditures, al- 
ready authorized, programmed, and 
largely committed, reach their peak 
during the fiscal years 1954 and 
1955, producing the deficits which 
now have to be overcome. 

The budget submitted last Jan- 
uary estimated that on June 30 
this year (as we enter the fiscal 
year 1954) there will be car- 
ried forward $81-billion of eurrent 
authorizations to spend Government 
funds for which the cash must be 
obtained from revenues or borrow- 
ings in future years. This enormous 
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sum, which is wholly in addition 
to the figures in the current year’s 
budget, is in large part already 
under contract or commitment, 
mostly for the delivery of defense 
materials and supplies. Some of 
these commitments have already re- 
sulted in the provision of plants 
and machinery and the accumula- 
tion and working up of materials, 
so that cancellation and unwinding 
of the operation, even where the 
Defense Department would other- 
wise find it desirable, would not be 
a feasible or practicable operation. 

Study of the individual situations 
and of the particular conditions and 
requirements of each one of the 
literally thousands of operations in- 
volved may well reveal a substantial 
number of possible reductions. That 
is part of the continuing job which 
the President mentions in his mes- 
sage above referred to, but it can- 
not be accomplished in a few days 
or weeks. With persistence and de- 
termination, and provided there 
continues to be national support for 
the effort, we feel, as far as our 
work in the Bureau of the Budget 
is concerned, that wise and substan- 
tial savings, even in these items, 
can be made within a reasonable 
time, but certainly not in the few 


weeks that there have been avail- 
able to work on it so far. 

In summary, we enter the fiscal 
year 1954 with a number of adverse 
tactors in our budget picture sched- 
uled to come to a focus in the fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955. They are: 
the peaking of expenditures; the 
revenue loss as a result of tax re- 
ductions already in the law (which 
would certainly have had to remain 
only paper promises unless and un- 
til such reductions as this Admin- 
istration has made and is continuing 
to make become effective) ; the over- 
estimate of tax receipts for the fiscal 
years 1953 and 1954; and the dif- 
ficulty of adjusting downward the 
expenditures for the huge build-up 
of contracts and commitments al- 
ready on the books. 

The determined and effective ef- 
forts taken by the present Admin- 
istration to curtail Government ex- 
penditures have already improved 
the budget outlook for the fiscal 
year 1954, and will result in further 
improvements. Requests for new 
appropriations for 1954 have already 
been reduced below the budget of 
last January by more than $8.5-bil- 
lion. Further reductions will be 
made. Expenditures as estimated in 
January for 1954 will be down some 
$4.5-billion as presently reviewed, 
but here also additional reductions 
will be made as “he year progresses. 
These are the accomplishments of 
a few months only and represent 
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Shortages 
occur in the 


property accounts 


e A check of the proper- 
ty accounts inst the 
roperty itself frequent- 
reveals substantial 
unrecorded deductions. 


Such unexplained short- 
ages may be prevented 
through Continuous 
American Ser- 
vice which keeps the 
property record in line 
with the property facts. 


Tbe AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


3) Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LINES 


They're the shortest 


distance from you 


to us. We welcome 


your inquiries — and 


your friends! 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


first steps in what can be done. 

How much further reduction in 
expenditures can be made will de- 
pend upon the effectiveness of the 
combined efforts of the Administra- 
tion and the Congress and the con- 
tinued support of the people. As 
the President has pointed out in his 
nationwide address of May 19, 1953: 
“Government cannot do this job— 
any more than any other job—ut- 
terly alone. You and your fellow- 
citizens who want your Government 
to spend less must yourselves prac- 
tice self-restraint in the demands 
you make upon government. You as 
citizens cannot help the common 
cause by merely favoring economy 
for every group except the one to 
which you belong.” 

During the fiscal year 1954, fur- 
ther reductions in expenditures will 
be made by all the devices possible: 
the concerted action of all agency 
heads in continually reexamining 
and revising existing programs with 
a view to reducing expenditures; 
action by the Bureau of the Budget 
through the budget apportionment 
system to establish budget reserves 
wherever possible; and the constant 
and continuous effort of the present 
Administration from the top down 
to see that 1954 budget expenditures 
show a declining trend throughout 
the year. Consideration will be 
given also to proposing changes in 
legislation which require Govern- 
ment expenditures not now war- 
ranted either because of changing 
circumstances or the budgetary sit- 
uation. 


Fiscal "55 Critical 

As pointed out above, the fiscal 
year 1955 is critical from the budget 
viewpoint. This is the year when 
the previously established tax and 
spending programs create the great- 
est differences between revenues 
and expenditures as planned by 
the former Administration. Prompt 
counteraction is being taken by 
this Administration on both sides 
of the budget. Vigorous and per- 
sistent action is necessary to bring 
order into our financial affairs in 
the 1955 budget. 

The very size of the budget re- 
duction program we have embarked 
on requires that it be complete, 
Government-wide, and not confined 
to any few spots. We have had 
graphic illustrations of the principle 
that when costs and economy are 
not made an issue, expenses multi- 


ply and increase. We believe the 
converse is true, that when cog 
and economy become a high-levd 
policy issue and are spread through. 
out the whole governmental ma. 
chinery, savings multiply and ip. 
crease. We shall have to scrutinix 
the thousands and the millions 
which make up the billions, in every 
function and operation of the 
Government and apply the strictest 
standards of necessity and worth. 
whileness to each item. 

Nevertheless, we also have to 
bear in mind the fact that to make 
the total of reductions needed we 
shall have to deal thoroughly with 
the defense categories, which ac. 
count for such a large proportion 
of the total expenditure and for 
practically all the increase in ex. 
penditures in the last several years. 
Approximately 70 percent (or over 
$55-billion) of the proposed ex- 
penditures in the original 19% 
budget go to finance our closely re 
lated military, foreign aid, and 
atomic energy programs. It is ob- 
vious that the future level of ex- 
penditures will depend to a large 
degree on what can be achieved in 
reducing these outlays. The funda- 
mental purpose will be, as has been 
repeatedly stated, to provide real, 
effective, defense power “in being;” 
to eliminate and reduce dollars be- 
ing spent wastefully or being used 
for less effective or duplicating pro- 
grams. 

The final level of budget expen¢- 
itures inevitably will be greatly af- 
fected by international events and 
must be basically determined by 
what is found necessary for the 
national security of this country 
under prevailing international con- 
ditions, bearing in mind, as the 
President has stated, both military 
and economic requirements. This is 
the heart of our budget problem. 
It is fortunate that we have a Presi- 
dent who is extraordinarily quali- 
fied to pass judgment on the stag- 
gering and sobering issues involved. 


The person who is solely pleasure 
bent winds up not only bent but 
broke. 


Oné person you have to watch if 
you are going to save money is your 
self. 
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| News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 

ference held on the 175-acre farm 
of Maxwell H. Covington at David- 
gonville, Maryland. Sponsors of this 
full-day inspection conference in- 
cluded Group IV of the Maryland 
Bankers Association, University of 
Maryland, Prince George’s County 
Farm Bureau, and the farm depart- 
ment of the First National Bank of 
Southern Maryland. 

University professors explained 
to tractor-borne visitors that the 
owner bought 155 unproductive 
acres in 1937 for $8,000 and built 
the land so that today the original 
farm, plus 20 additional acres, is 
appraised at $59,050. 

Among the bankers taking an ac- 
tive part in the program were: Al- 
fred H. Smith, chairman of The 
Citizens Bank of Maryland, River- 
dale, and chairman of Group IV; 
Abram Z. Gottwals, First National 
vice-president in charge of farm 
credit; and Giles H: Miller, presi- 
dent, Culpeper (Va.) National Bank. 


Farm Bill Revisions 
the appearance of 

Robert N. Downie, president 
of the Fidelity State Bank of 
Garden City, Kansas, before the 
Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees on S. 1501 and H.R. 
4353—-Farm Credit Act of 1953 
—the bills were sent to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for 
consideration of changes recom- 
mended by Administration. 

Suggested changes included: 

(1) The Farm Credit Board 
should make recommendations 
within a year to provide a plan 
for the retirement of Govern- 
ment capital in the agencies. 

(2) The President shall ap- 
point the governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration during 
such time as any Government 
capital is in the agencies. 

(3) Deletion of the provision 
in the bill that the new Farm 
Credit Board would exercise 
budgetary control over the new 
Farm Credit Administration. 

These changes are intended 
to serve as an incentive to the 
Government to withdraw its fi- 
nancial support from the Farm 
Credit Administration. 
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Testing really gets down to 
earth at MASSEY-HARRIS 


EST it on the track — prove it in 

the field — that’s the Massey- 
Harris way of building more value 
into Massey-Harris products. 

Test drive a Massey-Harris com- 
bine, for example, and see the differ- 
ence. Take it over rough ground... 
across ditches or levees . . . around 
the slopes and up the hills. Watch 
how it performs — how it stands up 
to these conditions and pulls you 
through the toughest going. 


That’s because a Massey-Harris 
cut its eye teeth on even tougher 
twists and jars. 

Out on the Massey-Harris test track 
it’s a common sight to see a combine 
twisted to extreme degrees — over 
and over again — to an extent never 
equalled in ordinary field testing. En- 
gineers get a good look at the dur- 
ability in every brace, nut and bolt. 
They test power . . . gear and shaft 
alignment . . . speed, strength and 
stamina before any machine reaches 
the production lines. 

From this test track and from har- 
vesting experience the world over 
have come the newest and most effi- 


cient combines in today’s harvest . . . 
the new Massey-Harris 90, 80 and 
70 Self-Propelleds. 

It was on the test track that Massey- 
Harris developed such features as 
live-axle-drive, hydraulic speed selec- 
tor, hydraulic table lift and full cyl- 
inder-width bodies. The result is that 
the 90 and 80 eutperform anything 
in the combine field. Smaller in size 
and lower in price, the 70 retains all 
of the proved advantages that made 
the Massey-Harris Super 26 and 27 
so famous for grain-getting and cost- 
reducing. 

This kind of testing — developed 
by Massey-Harris — helps design new 
and improved products that shorten 
the farmer’s field-time, that help him 
do a more profitable job of working 
his land and harvesting his crops. 
The Massey-Harris Company, Qual- 
ity Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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Parts and Service through more than 2500 authorized dealers 
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Remington Rand Methods News 


How a neighborhood bank 
streamlined its entire 
mortgage loan operation 


Formerly it took this smaller bank 
two days to check and list delinquen- 
cies on about 2000 mortgages — now 
they accomplish the same job in only 
90 minutes! 

This is typical of the results the 
bank got when it went looking for a 
system that would handle their mort- 
gage loan accounting with the same 
speed and service that large banks 
get by machine methods. They found 
the right answer—at the right price— 
in the Kolect-A-Matic method. 

Their new system is almost entirely 
automatic and includes many safe- 
guards that make it virtually fool- 
proof. Each ledger card has its own 
“home”—a labeled, identified pocket. 
In any check-through, an absent card 
is immediately noticed. An ingenious 
signaling device makes checking de- 
linquencies possible in one-fifth the 
time formerly required. A coupon book 
plan, with pre-figured payments for a 
year in advance, eliminates many 
chances for miscalculations or misap- 
plications. 

The Kolect-A-Matic trays are housed 
in Safe-Files which provide 24-hour 
protection at the point-of-use. This 
also saves the heavy manual effort of 
moving records into the vault at night. 
For the whole story, read folder SN786. 


New speed and accuracy 
in mortgage loan figuring 


A southwestern bank now computes 
monthly interest and service fees on 
loans with reducing balances—in one 
fast continuous operation which elim- 
inates re-entry of figures and chance 
of transposition errors. They get a 
printed tape from their Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator that allows 
quicker checking of all computations 
and entries on records. This versatile 
machine also efficiently handles many 
other bank jobs such as market values 
of securities, interest earned on esti- 
mated reserves, account analyses, de- 
partmental and account distribution, 
listing deposit slips and checks. Ask 
for SPAC4600.31 for more details. 
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New unit protects ALL savings records 
within an easy arm’s reach of your tellers 


Remington Rand announces a new 
Safe-Ledger Desk which houses sig- 
nature cards as well as ledgers. Its 
compact size saves floor space and per- 
mits convenient placement as needed 


A simple way to improve 
your customer relations 


“Prior to installing your electric type- 
writer,” writes a midwest banker, “we 
were not always too well pleased with 
the appearance of our correspondence. 
Now we are consistently turning out 
evenly printed, sharply defined let- 
ters.” Many bankers find the Reming- 
ton electric typewriter helps them 
make a better impression in executive 
and business development letters. 
“Also,” writes the same banker, “to 
secure the required number of carbon 
copies on reports frequently meant 
several writings. Now a dozen good 
carbon copies are no more of a prob- 
lem than one.” You’ll find it saves 
time and effort on lots of work such 
as manifold loan tickets, security and 
trust records, purchase records, and 
statements. Ask for brochure RE8612. 


behind savings tellers. Certified two- 
hour protection assures around-the- 
clock safety for your vital records, 
And perfect counter-balancing of the 
cover permits closure in seconds in 
case of a daytime flash fire. 

This new unit supplements our com- 
plete line of point-of-use protection 
equipment which can be adapted to 
any volume of savings records and 
any desired motion-saving arrange- 
ment. For complete details on the new 
Savings Safe-Ledger Desk, ask for 
folder SC774. 

Incidentally, how long since your 
savings signature cards were checked 
against the ledgers? One bank recently 
found missing signatures on 4% of 
accounts, incomplete signatures on 
10% of joint accounts. For an efficient 
method to bring in missing signatures 
by mail, get folder KD490.1. To see 
how you can have a professional audit 
made for you and avoid upset in bank 
routines, ask for folder BSD2. 


Memington. Frand 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 2918, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please circle literature desired: 


SN786 SPAC4600.31 RE8612 
S$C744 KD490°1 BSD2 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


ferred credit or “float” account and 
sundry other cash collection bal- 
ances such as coupons payable out- 
of-town, cash items payable only on 
presentation to the drawee, etc. 

The objective in the audit of these 
check clearing operations, in addi- 
tion to the detection of errors, is to 
prevent and detect any misappropri- 
ation of funds. In the larger banks 
there exists the internal control ad- 
vantage in that the employees of the 
Transit Division have no access to 
cash. However, regardless of the 
size of the bank, the Federal Reserve 
bank account and the due from 
banks account should be reconciled 
by the auditor, or in banks without 
an auditor, by someone not con- 
nected with the check clearing oper- 
ations. 

Under Guaranty’s audit pro- 
cedure a reconciliation is effected 
daily between the general ledger 
balance and the statement of the 
reserve account received from the 
Federal Reserve bank. When the 
reconciliation is completed the audi- 
tor reports promptly by memo to the 
reserve officer the amount of the net 
“as of values” pertaining to debit 
and credit entries in the reserve 
account so that the officer may ad- 
just his reserve balance accordingly. 
This is especially important when 


South Bend, Ind., school teachers visited the St. Joseph 

Bank and Trust Company during a “Business-Education- 

Industry Day” program. The picture shows the group in 

the office of President B. K. Patterson for a question and 
answer period after a tour of the bank 


the amount of the Federal Reserve 
balance in excess of requirements is 
small; in other words, when the ex- 
cess reserve is low. For checks 
drawn on the Federal Reserve bank 
account the auditor examines the 
check stubs received from the sign- 
ing officers to determine that they 
are properly authorized, and to de- 
termine that the Fed has been prop- 
erly credited. As checks are paid 
and returned, they are compared for 
regularity to the corresponding 
stubs. 

Cash items payable at out-of-town 
banks, sent directly by the Transit 
Division to the various Federal Re- 
serve banks throughout the coun- 
try, are temporarily charged to an 
account carried on the cash collec- 
tion ledger titled “Federal Reserve 
Float Account.” On the day these 
cash sendings become available 
funds as per the Federal schedule, 
the reserve account with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York on the 
general ledger is charged and the 
“Float Account” credited. Every 


four months the auditor obtains a 
statement of this account from the 
Federal Reserve bank and reconciles 
it to the account carried in the cash 
collection ledger. 

Two or three times a year Guar- 


anty determines that the total of 
one day’s checks sent by the Transit 
Division to the New York Clearing 
House, less the total of the checks 
drawn “on us” received from the 


TWO BANKS’ SCHOOL RELATIONS 


RicHMOND Times-DisPaTon 


clearing house the same day in the 
incoming exchanges, has been prop- 
erly charged or credited to the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank account. This 
book entry is in response to the 
charge or credit made to the Guar- 
antee’s account by Federal in ac- 
cordance with the daily advice the 
Fed receives from the clearing 
house. For several days after this 
inspection the auditor examines all 
checks drawn on other banks (in- 
cluding out-of-town sendings) re- 
turned by the drawee banks because 
of “insufficient funds” or for other 
reasons, to be certain that such 
checks are the result of bona fide 
transactions. All returned items go 
directly to the redemption teller, 
whose duty it is to charge them back 
to the account of the depositor orig- 
inally credited. As an important part 
of the internal control the redemp- 
tion teller has no connection with 
the Transit Division or the process- 
ing of the outgoing checks. 

The Auditing Division also recon- 
ciles the statements received directly 
from bank correspondents to whom 
cash letters and collections are sent 
and with whom Guaranty maintains 
depository accounts. Statements are 
received by the auditor monthly or 
more frequently where the volume 
of transactions warrants. 

Quarterly the schedule requires 
the auditor to liquidate the open 
items on the cash collection ledger 
comprising the balance of each so- 


Seniors of a Richmond, Va., high school visiting the Cen- 
tral National Bank during “Know Your Bank Week.” Cen- 
tral National is host to numerous groups of students, teach- 
ers, businessmen, and civic organizations throughout each 
year as part of its program for informing the public 
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called “remittance account” carried 
with correspondent banks which re- 
mit periodically or as soon as send- 
ings are collected according to ar- 
rangement. By “liquidate” is meant 
examination by the auditor of the Public Utility Roundtables 
remittance received in payment of — Trust ComMPANy of New 
cash letters as conclusive evidence York is planning to hold its 
that the debit balance carried on seventh series of public utility 
the cash collection ledger as of the roundtables, starting next October. 
date of the audit consisted of bona Eight sessions are scheduled. 
fide cash items. The purpose of these annual con- 
Twice annually Guaranty makes ferences, which began soon after 
a complete audit of the cash collec- World War II, is to give groups of 
tion ledger by first preparing a trial 25 to 30 utility financial executives 
balance and then reconciling or an opportunity to discuss current 


liquidating every depository or re- 
mittance account 
previously described. 


COLOMBIA 


MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


SReijuliditiie in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will. 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 29 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


20,000,000 — Pesos Colombian, 
15,000,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Geter reserves: $6,858,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Panos (2), 
BOGOTA (3), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Ciicuta, 
Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 
Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, San Marta, 

Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8). 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
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in the manner 


market conditions for securities with 
leading investment bankers, insur. 
ance investment officers, and man- 
agers of investment fund portfolios, 

Approximately 750 utility execu. 
tives have attended, at the bank’s in. 
vitation, the roundtables held since 
the program was introduced by Irv- 
ing’s Tom P. Walker, vice-president 
in charge of the public utility de 
partment. 

The background of the idea is 
briefly this: After the war financing 
became a major concern of virtually 
all utility companies. The bank be 
lieved that the roundtables would be 
especially useful to officers whose 
experience had been with holding 
companies and who had had little 
opportunity for direct contact with 
the financial community. 

Some 165 executives from 100 
companies attended the seven meet- 
ings in the sixth series, concluded 
recently. 


In Brief 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF 
Cuicaco has published “Getting 
Close to People,” a brochure re- 
viewing the bank’s advertising ac- 
tivities for 1952. It was prepared 
for customers, friends and staff. 
“We believe,” says President Homer 
J. Livingston in a foreword, “that 
the bank that gets closest to the 
people it serves will eventually serve 
the most people. That’s why we've 
embarked on this overall campaign 
of strong and sustained advertis- 
ing. We hope it will result in more 
people learning about and under- 
standing the services we have to 
offer.” The advertising covers sav- 
ings, commercial banking, trust 
service, consumer credit, travelers 
checks, special promotions, and tele- 
vision. 


SECURITY-FiIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of Los Angeles is now selling per- 
sonal money orders at its 140 
branches. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK of 
New York and the New York Herald 
Tribune cooperated in a community 
service: three talks on personal 
finances for women in neighborhood 
business organizations. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, issued al 
8-page illustrated supplement to the 
local newspaper to mark the opel- 
ing of its new quarters. 
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THe ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
through its business development 
department in Montreal, is offer- 
ing practical assistance to United 
States firms wishing to explore the 
possibilities of establishing new in- 
dustries in Canada. The department 
maintains a list of plant sites and 
available premises, and can supply 
factual information on local labor 
supply, transportation, power, taxes, 
etc., anywhere in Canada. Assis- 
tance in the selection of trade and 
sales representatives is also offered. 
Officers of the department are pre- 
pared to visit American business- 
men who are considering the Do- 
minion as a field for expansion. 


CALIFORNIA BANK, Los Angeles, 
in cooperation with the city schools, 
sponsored a business letter-writing 
contest for business and secretarial 
students of the six Los Angeles jun- 
ior colleges. 


TRADE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
of New York conducted a “Sell-Ebra- 
tion Campaign” among the 250 
staffers to mark its 30th year. Pres- 
ident Henry L. Schenk’ reported that 
the sales drive brought in more than 
$8,000,000 in new deposits and more 
than 3,000 new customers. Prizes 
were given to the employees who 
produced the most business. 


THE FirST NATIONAL BANK OF ST. 
PauL has published a 36-page illus- 
trated booklet briefly describing its 
services and where to find them. 
It was prepared as a feature of the 
bank’s 100th anniversary celebra- 
tion. 


The Idaho First National Bank pre- 
sented a copy of the color movie, 
“Idaho on the March,” to the film 
library of Boise Junior College. In the 
photo Dr. Eugene B. Chaffee, left, 
president of the college, receives the 
film from the bank’s vice-president, 
William E. Irvin 
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Looks like real leather... 


DURA-GRIP 


priced to fit your budget! 


DURA-GRIP Check Book Covers have the luxurious look 
of top-grain leather. These handsome covers are made of 
DURALEX, a rugged material of tough rubber and cotton 
fibres. They cost little to begin with and save replacement 
costs by wearing longer. Dependable, too, is the DURA- 
GRIP clip which holds checks firmly without filler tongues. 
Your depositors will thank you for DURA-GRIP Check 
Book Covers. They will like the easy-writing surface and 
compact size for pocket or purse. Write or wire for samples 
today. And remember, DURA-GRIP Check Book Covers 
look like real leather, yet probably cost less than the ones 
you are now using. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


BUSHONG COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 

CLARKE & COURTS, Houston, Beaumont, Dallas, Galveston and Harlingen, Texas; Lafayette, La. 

THE COLUMBUS BANK NOTE COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 

H. S. CROCKER CO. INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 

CURTIS 1000 INC., St. Pau! Minn. 

DENNISON & SONS, Long Island City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Miami, Florida 

JOHN H. HARLAND COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia and Orlando, Florida 

THE IRWIN HODSON CO., Portland, Oregon 

HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, Honolulu, Howaii 

NORTH PACIFIC BANK NOTE CO., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 

OGDEN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Ogden, Utoh 

PROTECTU BANK NOTE, CORP., Chicago, III. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BANK NOTE CO., Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; 
El Paso, Texas 

SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., San Francisco, Calif. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY, Oklahoma City, Lawton and Ponca City, Okla.; 
Amarillo, Texas 

SPOKANE LITHOGRAPHING CO., Spokane, Washington 

STAFFORD-LOWDON, Fort Worth, Texas 

WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


COAST BOOK COVER COMPANY 


810 East Third Street, Los Angeles 54, Califorriia 
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Federal Reserve 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


raise requirements no longer exists. 


Selective Credit Controls 


The Federal Reserve Board should 
have discretionary stand-by author- 
ity to regulate consumer and real 
estate credit. It does not appear 
feasible to limit the use of the au- 
thority to conditions of national 
emergency or to try to legislate spe- 


cific criteria by which to determine 
when the regulations should be im- 
posed. No change appears to be re- 
quired in the existing authority for 
the regulation of stock exchange 
credit. Selective credit controls 
should not be extended beyond the 
three financing areas in which they 
have been used. 


Board of Governors 


The act should require in general 
language that appointees be versed 


A pension actuarial service 
for your bank and your clients 


Much time is devoted by our pension and actuarial staff to 
the development and servicing of pension plans for financial 
institutions, and for clients of trust companies and bank 
trust departments. Our services, on a fee basis, embodies 
years of pension experience in the financial field. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago, 231 §. LaSalle St. New York, 70 Pine St. San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver 
St.Louis Indianapolis Montreal St.Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta Tulsa 
Calgary Washington New Orleans Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 


Mutual Funds 


Ohevestors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund div 


ments among common stocks, preferred stocks and 
Chevestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


invest- 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior securities. 


hKevestors STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Compan 


Chrestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 


A face amount certificate company os installment certificates 


having 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturity v 


ues and fully paid face 


amount investment certificates. 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the 
issuer, the securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 

Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates 
of the above companies may be obtained from the national distributor and invest- 


Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 


D Investors Mutual, Inc. 

C Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 

bwestors Selective Fund, Inc. 
Investors Syndicate of America,inc. CITY 


NAME... 


eee 


in banking and finance by education, 
training, or experience. 

The salaries of members should be 
raised to levels commensurate with 
the responsibilities and qualifications 
required. The salaries recommended 
by the Douglas and Patman subcon- 
mittees should be regarded as a 
minimum. 

The number of members should be 
reduced from seven to five, their 
term of office shortened from 14 to 
10 years, and the prohibition against 
reappointment removed. 


Federal Reserve-Treasury 
Relationships 


The most promising means of re- 
solving conflicts between the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury is 
that proposed by the Douglas sub- 
committee in January 1950. 


Management of the Public Debt 


Congress should establish a public 
debt commission with broad terms 
of reference to undertake an ex- 
haustive investigation of all aspects 
of the public debt problem. 


Government Credit Agencies 


Congress should also review the 
social objectives, statutory powers, 
and functions of all Government 
credit agencies with a view to their 
possible elimination or consolida- 
tion. Such a review should be con- 
cerned with their economic ramifica- 
tions, and its aim should be to de- 
termine under what conditions their 
activities are compatible with stable 
economic progress and to discover 
the means by which their social and 
economic objectives can be recon- 
ciled with Federal Reserve policy. 


Emergency Powers of the 
President 


Various emergency powers of the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to intervene in the affairs 
of the Federal Reserve System 
should be repealed. 


Tue policy-making machinery of 
the Reserve System needs to be 
strengthened, the report says. This 
could be done through (1) improve- 
ment of qualifications and prestige 
of the Board of Governors; (2) re 
allocation of certain powers between 
the Board and the Open Market 
Committee; and (3) greater degree 
of banker participation on advisory 


bodies. 
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TRY NEW DIX-E-HOLD 
Self-Sealing 


MONEY STRAPS 


USED BY LEADING 
BANKS EVERYWHERE! 


We believe the Dix-E-Hold self-seal type Money 
Strap is, by far, superior to the old moisture type. 
It is the fastest method in banding up currency and 
is just as safe as the old moisture type. 


The trade favors the self-sealing type over the old 
moisture type, to say nothing of the cleanliness and 
the time saved for the teller in bailing up the cur- 
rency. Brightly colored imprints make fast identifica- 


tion of amounts. 


ORDER BLANK 


MARION MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. ©. Box 162—Stetion A 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


. . . HERE ARE OUR PRICES: 
Send for Trial Order! 


(one shipment) 


| case lots 16M) .90 per 
32M .80 
64M 65 
90M .60 
320M) 55 
. B. Atlanta, Ga. 


MARION 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P. ©. BOX 162, STATION A ATLANTA, GA. 


Please ship us at once 


the following denominations 
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Banco de Poncel 


New York Agencies 


H. W. Rasmussen R. F. Loree, Jr, 


MAIN STREET (from p. 26) 


United States and the rest of the 
world. He has been a member of 
the committees on Government Af. 
fairs and Policy of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and has indi- 
cated that he agrees with the Chan. 
ber’s policy of more trade with other 
countries and a certain amount of 
aid. 


Cat on us 
in New York 
to expedite your 
Puerto Rico Market 
or credit requests 
.. your letter of 
credit or collection 
transactions. 


IN NEW YORK CITY — 
51 Broadway—Phone: Digby 4-1140 

153 East 116th St.—Phone: ENright 9-3425 

IN PUERTO RICO 

Ponce, San Juan, Mayaguez, Arecibo, YOUR LINK WITH PUERTO 


Guayama, Cayey, Utuado, Santurce, Caguas, Member Federal Deposit Inasitehes 
Cabo Rojo, Arroyo, Aibonito, Aguirre 


HAROLD W. RASMUSSEN has been 
promoted to vice-president of The 
Marine Midland Trust Company, 
New York. 


ROBERT F. LOREE, JR., has ad- 
vanced to vice-president of The New 
York Trust Company. He has been 
associated with the bank’s credit 
and development activities in six 
Midwestern states. 


Secretaries of the trustees of East 
RIVER SAVINGS BANK, New York, 


World’s leadin g were given a luncheon at which each 
: sat in the chair normally reserved 
un d erwr i ter for her boss in the private dining 


room—all this in celebration of the 
of Hon esty Insu rance bank’s 105th birthday. Every men- 
ber of the bank’s staff observed the 
birthday by wearing a white carna- 
tion and a silk ribbon with “105 


F I D E gE I 40 4's years” in gold letters. 


D “Nationally Famous” 
E P O S I A The Kanabec County Times, of 
Mora, Minnesota, recently ran a fea- 
OF MARYLAND ture entitled “Kanabec Has 
SEVUNDED 1890 Produced Its Share of Nationally 
Famous People.” 
“One of the most familiar Horatio 
SPECIALIZING IN THE WRITING OF Alger success stories,” says the 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, paper, “is that of FRANK P. POWERS, 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY president of Kanabec State Bank, 
AND GLASS INSURANCE who started in a community of less 
than 100 and rose to become proml- 
nent in national banking circles.” 
Mr. Powers was treasurer of the 
American Bankers Association in 
1947 and 1948, has served in other 
capacities, and currently is a mem- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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=| Don't let 
:| ‘foreign business 


York, 
each 
ining 


on the vine 


nem- 4 | The Philadelphia National is the number one bank 
1 the ie in the nation’s number two port... . 
has one of the most active 


105 
Foreign Departments in the country. 


If your customers can profit by doing business 
—or more business—abroad, you'll profit by working 
ha through The Philadelphia National at home. 


les THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


. PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 180 
the 150 YEARS OF 


BANKING SERVICE 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 7 95 3 
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Building Goodwill Through Community Service 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


in connection with the county fair 
at St. Charles. All classes of live- 
stock share equally in premiums. 
Last year, for example, breed 
champions in the dairy and beef di- 
visions got $15 each. These awards 
went to _ top-placing Ayrshires, 
Guernseys, Jerseys, Holsteins, and 
Brown Swiss in the dairy division, 
and to Angus, Shorthorns, and 


Herefords in the beef division. In 
addition, there were 20 awards of 
$7 each for blue ribbon winners in 
the dairy class, eight blue ribbon 
awards of $7 each in the beef divi- 
sion, 25 red ribbon awards of $5 
each in the dairy division, and 10 
of $5 each for red ribbon beeves. 
Swine, sheep, and poultry winners 
also shared in the premiums. 


Atlanta, Southeastern headquarters 
ational Concerns and the 6th Federal 


banking experience. We know the territory 
our customers. 


pOutheastern Cities. 
e The Fulton National 
invites correspondent 
accounts from throughout 
the nation. 


TEN LOCATIONS 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SERVING THE ATLANTA AREA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


LEVEL-UP “7ime Payments 


with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 


reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison's NEW 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 


Coupon Books, which accentuates Perforations. 


“We find” he writes “that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has a 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 
per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


Sig BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 


@ Faster Window Service 

@ Weal for Mail Payments 

@ More Level Payments 

@ Lower Follow-up Costs 

e@ Reduced Loan Acquisi- 
tion Costs 


@ Increased Accuracy 
@ Reduces Posting Time 


Immediate profits, proven in so many cases, ore so 
great thot it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 


cove full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Other award projects included: 
A fund of $75 for special awards; 
$120 for home economics and health; 
$35 for 4-H leader recognition; $25 
for a fruit project; $75 for purebred 
sire awards; and $75 for a 4-H rally, 

Total expenditures amounted to 
less than $1,500. The money came 
from several communities in the 
county—45 percent from Winona, 
largest town in the county with a 
population of about 25,000; 25 per. 
cent from St. Charles; 15 percent 
from Lewiston; 10 percent from Al- 
tura; and 5 percent from Utica. 
Names of the businessmen are pub- 
licized so that each received recog- 
nition for being a supporter of 4-H 
work. 

The agricultural committee makes 
only one general solicitation each 
year. Farm groups which previous- 
ly had visited individual merchants 
and professional people for funds 
to support their programs now con- 
tact the committee instead. This 
relieves county agents of the task of 
asking for funds and are able to 
spend more time on other activities. 


Better Agriculture 


The list of farm projects which 
George Robertson’s committee helps 
is a lengthy one. It includes the 
Winona County Fair, 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day, Witoka Calf Show, 4H 
essay and speaking contests, Farm 
Bureau membership drive, farm 
safety contests, FFA annual ban- 
quet, recognition banquet for 4-H 
adult leaders, adult farmers meet- 
ing, annual meetings of the Soil 
Conservation district supervisors, 
donations to 4-H programs in 
Trempeleau and Buffalo counties, an 
annual Farm Family Day that draws 
as many as 1,500 people, and many 
other smaller and less known pro}- 
ects. These smaller projects include: 
State conventions of turkey growers; 
fruit growers; Holstein, Guernsey, 
and Brown Swiss breeders; and the 


Mr. Robertson, center, with Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, left, and 
U. S. Senator Edward J. Thye (Minn.) 
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State Soil Conservation District Su- 
pervisors Association. 

Each year the agricultural com- 
mittee extends an invitation to the 
county agent and the vocational 
agriculture instructor to discuss 
their financial programs with the 
group. 

“Tt stands to reason we should 
help these people with their financ- 
ing,” Mr. Robertson said. “After all, 
we are the trade center for a big 
group of farm people. We want 
them to realize we’re tremendously 
interested in them and want to see 
them succeed.” 


Banking Career 


Mr. Robertson is a native of Wil- 
low City, North Dakota, and started 
his banking career as a “Jack-of-all- 
trades” in a local bank after com- 
pleting a year at the University of 
North Dakota. This career was in- 
terrupted when he left the bank to 
become one of the first to enter the 
officers’ training camp at Fort 
Snelling at the outbreak of World 
War I. He served for 15 months 
overseas with the calvary, and, 
upon being discharged, went to 
Montana, where he worked for the 
Federal Reserve. Ultimately, he be- 
came Minnesota’s Superintendent of 
Banks. 

In 1932, he became affiliated with 
the Northwest Bancorporation, and 
in 1935 was made vice-president of 
the Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Helena. In September 1937, he 
was elected executive vice-president 
of the First National Bank in 
Winona and has been its president 
since 1941. 

Besides the goodwill created for 
his bank and banks in general, one 
cannot give as generously to his 
community as Mr. Robertson has 
without making many friends. Re- 
cently when an acquaintance spoke 
to him about this rich store of 
friendships, he responded: “It’s 
about the best kind of riches a man 
should strive for. I consider myself 
fortunate indeed in this regard.” 


When the rubber companies bring 
out a new tire, do they celebrate 
with a blowout? 


Nothing redistributes wealth like 
taxation and a big family. 


A giraffe gets a sore throat when 
he gets wet feet, but not until the 
next week. 
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Put out 


of business 


for nine weeks 


... but we made our regular 


profit just the same 
(A true story based on Company File H-50-5618) 


We were the victims of fire—fire that 
set us on the sidelines. 

Our property losses were covered 
by fire insurance. But we had 
another kind of loss. [t took nine 
weeks to fix up the store and to 
get new stock. 


Fortunately, we had Business 
Interruption Insurance. This not 
only covered our continuing 
expenses, but gave us the profit 
we'd have made, had we been doing 
“business as usual” during the 
entire time. 


Suppose one of your borrowers were put out of business for 


nine weeks? 


Certain expenses go on, whether the business is small or large. 
Rent . . . interest ... taxes... salaries . . . miscellaneous 
overhead. Where would the money come from? And what 
about the profit that would normally have been earned? 

As their banker and adviser, it may be well to raise 
these questions with your customers. And to point out to them 
the valuable protection Business Interruption Insurance 
provides when fire, windstorm, explosion, riot or other insured 
hazard causes a temporary shut-down. 

For details about this important, low-cost coverage, 
have your customers call their Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company Agent, or their insurance broker — today. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
June 2, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, 

$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1. share on 


the Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4%% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
July 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness June 17, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
June 2, 1953 


Ask US to Send YOU 
A Complimentary Copy of 
BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 


MAGIC KEY 
ADJUSTO 
TRAY-BINDER 


POSTING UNIT 


speeds paper handling! 


saves space! 


Installations prove it! Le- 
‘Febure Tray-Binders, Post- 
ing Stands and Bookkeep- 
ing Machine desk provide 
an orderly arrangement — 
more room at less cost. 
Everything at hand... un- 
interrupted work. Space 
saved — time saved. Let 
our trained representatives 
help YOU— 


EXCLUSIVE! Compres- 
sor plates made to fit 
sheet size ct no extra WRITE FOR 


charge! 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


CORPORATION 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


@-- ‘fh s Most Complete Line of Posting Trays, Tray-Binders and Stands 


A quarterly 
dividend of 45¢ 
a share has been 
declared on the 


consecutive dividend 


common stock of this 
company, payable 
on July 1, 1953, 

to shareholders of 
record June 8, 1953. 


E. H. Volwiler, President ¢ May 28, 1953 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, lilinois 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
216th 


Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable July 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record June 12, 1953. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 

Boston, Mass., May 18, 1953 


Save 5 to 15 minutes every 
hour during machine posting 


‘for bad debts. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


viving the idea of credit rationing 
of all lending under the direction 
of the Federal Administration. 


Attack's Success Not Likely 


There is little likelihood that the 
attack upon the free-market money 
policy will succeed in the immediate 
future, however. 

For one thing, under the present 
leadership of Congress this subject 
will not be given the least sympathy 
or consideration. 

For another thing, the Federal 
Reserve System, judging by present 
indications, is unlikely to be moved 
by criticism to abandon its policy 
in any way. The Reserve Board is 
expected to make sufficient funds 
available to assist in the provision 
of credit for the seasonal upswing 
in loan demand, taking into account 
the larger total production capacity 
of the nation. The Board, however, 
will not assist sufficiently to satisfy 
all demands for credit or to let 
go of the tight rein it is holding 
against the resumption of monetary 
inflation. 

This assistance, however, is not 
to be construed, it is pointed out, 
as a backing down on its policy. 
Hence it is not directed at the sup- 
port of Government-security prices. 

At the time of writing it was 
planned tentatively that the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report would hold public 
hearings on monetary policy, per- 
haps before a subcommittee under 
the Chairmanship of Rep. Jesse P. 
Wolcott (R., Mich.). Such hearings 
would serve as a forum before which 
the free market policy could be ex- 
plained, and in a way which would 
get its objectives and workings 
across to perhaps millions. 

While the “honest money” policy 
was not in any immediate jeopardy, 
no official observer could guarantee 
its security against possibly drasti- 
cally changed economic conditions 
or perhaps even a new leadership 
in Congress. 


Consider Better Break on 
Bank Loss Reserves 

Treasury officials publicly dis- 
closed to Congress that they are 
considering easing the present re- 
quirement regarding bank reserves 
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This revelation came in hearings 
pefore the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee on the question of legislating 
a substitute for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, as an aid to 
small business. 

Chairman Homer E. Capehart 
(R., Ind.) of the committee, raised 
the question in the course of ques- 
tioning Secretary Humphrey and 
W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
inadequacy of the present loss re- 
serve had likewise been called to 
the attention of Treasury officials 
by officials of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Burgess said that the 20- 
year average loss basis as a reserve 
‘ig rather inadequate,” and he also 
said revision was under study. Re- 
serves carried by FHA and other 
Government corporations are about 
five times as high as the Treasury 
allows banks to carry, Chairman 
Capehart said, adding that the 
Government is following one stand- 
ard for itself and requiring an en- 
tirely different reece for private 
banking. 


Wants Loan Coordination 


Secretary Humphrey also revealed 
that he was “very anxious” to have 
a uniform policy for Government 
lending agencies. These agencies, 
he said, should coordinate their 
lending policy through the Treasury. 

Although this idea of the Secre- 
tary’s could have considerable sig- 
nificance, he did not further elabor- 
ate upon it, except to suggest that 
he did not mean that the Treasury 
should actually handle the making 
of loans by other agencies. 

Mr. Burgess also told the com- 
mittee that the National Bureau of 
Economic Research is making a 
study of Government lending agen- 
cies. It will be somewhere between 
six months and a year, however, 
before that study is completed and 
released, the official said. 


Controls’ End Voted 


One of the solid achievements of 
this session of Congress was the 
ending of controls. Congress has 
terminated the actual or potential 
legal authority to re-establish con- 
trols. Congress has said, in effect, 
that it does not want the controlled 
economy short of a big war. 

To this there is only a minor 
exception. Rent controls under Fed- 
eral authority will continue in hun- 
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dreds of communities, until July 31. 
After July 31 there is Federal 
authority only for the most limited 
scope of rent control. This control 
shall be confined to strictly defined 
defense areas. 

Hereafter—until the most grave 
national emergency or until Con- 
gress changes its mind—the Federal 
Government will have no explicit 
legal authority to regulate consumer 
or real estate credit, or to try to 
put regulatory lids on prices and 
wages. 

Even in the event of war or some 
other grave national emergency, it 
will take an act of Congress to 


provide the explicit legal authority 
for the revival of these same con- 
trols. 

From the beginning of this ses- 
sion until early last month, there 
had been a constant threat of the 
return of controls. 


Explore Aids for Small Business 


Both the House and Senate Bank- 
ing Committees held public hearings 
on the subject of whether the Gov- 
ernment should provide some kind 
of special assistance for small bus- 
iness, whether this assistance should 
include the lending of money, and 
what form the aid should take. 


Municipal Bonds 


‘Trends and outlook—mid-year 1953 


Nl HEIR TAX-FREE STATUS, broad- 
ened marketability and increased 
yield have combined to enhance 
the attractiveness of municipal 
bonds for an ever widening field of 
investors. And a substantial volume 
of offerings has created new investment opportuni- 
ties in these desirable issues. 

Our new Mid-Year Survey discusses these facts 


and presents timely information for every type of 
investor. It looks into the market and examines 
supply, demand, volume and price trends. 

Send for this up-to-date Mid-Year Survey and 


our tax chart that helps you determine the value 
of federal income tax exemption in your taxable 
bracket. They are available without cost or obli- 
gation. Use the attached request form. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


Name- 
Address 


Inc. 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, 1953 "Mid-Year Survey of the 
Municipal Bond Market“ and tax chart. 


City 
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Millions of Americans come north every year to enjoy their 
vacations in resort areas like the Laurentians, Ontario's northland 
and the Canadian Rockies. In 1952, U.S. visitors spent 
approximately $250,000,000 in Canada. 

Imperial Bank serves the tourist business as well as the lumbering, 
mining and other industries of Canada. With a branch in Banff, 
and two branches in Jasper, the famed holiday resorts in the Rockies, 
as well as many other branches serving Canada’s resort 

areas, Imperial Bank can give up-to-date information about 

the tourist industry and any Imperial Bank Branch will be 

pleased to give additional information upon request. 


Let IMPERIAL BANK keep you up-to-date on Canada! 


We invite interested U.S. banks to investigate 
Our services as a correspondent bank. 


Write: Imperial Bank of Canada, Head Office, Toronto 


IMPERIAL 


*the lank that sewice built ” 
IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA <& 


HOUSEWARMING GIFT 


= | Here is something NEW! We are the 
¥ i originators of the presentation of a Trop- 
ical Water-Growing Foliage Plant in a 
moisture-proof Cellophane bag, that re- 
quires no attention for ten days to two 
weeks. This solves the handling problem. 


VOSTERS GREENHOUSES 
SECANE, PENNA. 


Please send literature and prices for .............. plants: 


Company 
Address 


TOURISTS: a $250.000,000 business! 


Officials of the Treasury and Com- 
merce departments, of the Small 
Defense Plants Administration, of 
the A.B.A., and from industry testi- 
fied extensively. Among the wit- 
nesses were Messrs. Humphrey and 
Burgess from the Treasury, and 
from the A.B.A. there were two who 
discussed this subject. 

One was Everett D. Reese, presi- 
dent of the Park National Bank, 
Newark, Ohio, and vice-president of 
the A.B.A. The other was William 
F. Kelly, executive vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Kelly is chairman of the A.B.A, 
Small Business Credit Commission, 
and he appeared before both the 
Senate and House Banking commit- 
tees. 

Both A.B.A. witnesses recom- 
mended against Government lend- 
ing, and said that any special aid 
for small business should be exclu- 
sive of lending. Mr. Reese presented 
many statistics disclosing the tre- 
mendous volume of loans which 
commercial banks make to small 
business customers. “It would ap- 
pear from these figures that small 
business is being taken care of ade- 
quately,” noted Mr. Reese. 

“The banks of this country have 
demonstrated clearly their readiness 
and ability to supply the justifiable 
credit needs of industry and com- 
merce, small as well as large,” he 
added. 

Mr. Reese also explained in detail 
to the House committee how the 
Small Business Credit Commission 
has been encouraging banks to make 
loans and otherwise assist small 
business concerns with advice and 
counsel in connection with their op- 
erations. 


Kelly Notes Banks Lend 
Most to Small Business 


Mr. Kelly pointed out to the Sen- 
ate committee that most of the lend- 
ing done by the commercial banks 
of the United States is done for 
small business. 

“It should be mentioned that the 
great majority of banks are them- 
selves small business,” he said. “Be- 
cause of their size, approximately 
12,000 of the 15,000 banks in this 
country can make loans only to 
small business.” 

The Philadelphia witness also told 
the Senate committee that the Small 
Business Credit Commission is 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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PROVE IT 


Check these outstanding features 
... you'll find them only in 
IBM Proof Machines: 


@ Superior Audit Control. 

© Tapes for All Distributions. 

Automatic Check Sorting. 

@ Positive Endorsements. 

@ Debit and Credit Flexibility. 

@ Numerical Check Description. 

@ Automatic “Cash” Control. 

© Duplicate Listings. 

@ Repeat Key and Progressive Totals 
for All Counters. 

@ Facility for Verification of 
Customers’ Addition. 


e Automatic Error Detection 
Before Entry. 


@ Fully Electric Keyboards. 
@ Simple “10 Key” Operation. 


July 1953 
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to Yourself 


There’s no place in today’s highly competitive 
banking scene for out-dated equipment! No matter 
what the size of your bank, you still must handle 
complex accounting and auditing problems—quickly 
and accurately. 

IBM Proof Machines are handling this work for 
every size bank . . . with maximum efficiency. 

With an IBM Proof Machine you'll process 
every daily transaction under full control. You'll 
take care of peak periods easily. And an IBM Proof 
Machine is so easy to operate that any member of 
your staff can quickly learn to use it. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 
working zealously to encourage 
banks to service small business. 
“It was the Commission’s objec- 
tive to see that bank credit would 
be made available to every compe- 


said. 


Every Financial Service 
In the 


NATION'S CAPITAL 


15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. t 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


CAST BRONZE OR ALUMINUM Specially Priced! 


tent person, firm, or corporation in 
the United States needing credit for 
a constructive purpose,” Mr. Kelly 


“In order to carry out this objec- 
tive, the larger banks were encour- 


low prices prevail. 


SIGNS 


Wew York --64 Wall St. 
Chicago: Special Representative's Office, 38 South Dearborn St. 


S75 Branches rbcr0ss Canada + Resources Exceed $2 Billion 


NAMEPLATES 


Select from a wide selection of styles and sizes . . 
signs, nameplates, individual letters . . 
or aluminum. Write today for full information. 


BANTHRICO INDUSTRIES, INC. 


21 N. DESPLAINES STREET, CHICAGO 6, 


San Francisce - - 333 California St. 


F.D.1.C. EMBLEM 5.0 
eMelete 10" diameter 57.00 
Lastingly beautiful and impressive 
as genuine bronze or aluminum 
can make it, this confidence-inspiring 
emblem will enhance the dignity of without 
your building front, lobby or in- when. ordering. 80 
terior. Order now—while current + 


on backs of emblems 
make installaties 
simple. 


LETTERS 


. for exterior 


. all in solid cast bronze 


ILLINOLS 


aged to, and did, revitalize their 
correspondent bank relationship go 
as to give greater assistance to the 
smaller banks in negotiating and 
servicing difficult loans especially to 
small business and in sharing these 


loans with the local bank. 
“This share-the-loan policy proved 
very effective,” Mr. Kelly said. 


Bennett Says RFC Business 
Is Insignificant 


The information the A.B.A. wit- 
nesses presented, that the over. 
whelming legitimate credit needs of 
business were already supplied by 
commercial banks, was not seriously 
challenged in either the House or 
Senate committee. 

Actually, Senator Wallace F. Ben- 
nett (R., Utah) noted, the volume 
of business of the RFC is insignifi- 
cant beside the volume of loans by 
commercial banks. A study by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Senator 
noted, showed that for November 
1945 to November 1946 commercial 
banks made 115,700 loans of less 
than $100,000 each, and had 514,000 
of such loans in the amount of $2.9- 
billion outstanding Nov. 30, 1946. 

While there is no such breakdown 
for commercial bank loans in 1952 
(which probably would be larger 
than in 1945-46), RFC did make but 
476 loans of $100,000 each or less 
in 1952, and at present is making 
such loans at the rate of about two 
per day. 

“You realize when we talk about 
preserving that (RFC) needed ser- 
vice to small business, we have come 
down to the point of diminishing re- 
turns. The thing just falls of its 
own weight,” the Senator concluded. 


Treasury Lukewarm 


Officially the Treasury suggested 
to Congress that if the RFC is to 
expire on statutory schedule June 
30, 1954, then some other agency 
should be created to take its place, 
and that agency should probably be 
empowered to make loans under 
strictly limited circumstances. 

The official Treasury viewpoint 
was formally outlined by Mr. Bur- 
gess. He said that there” should be 
created some single agency to make 
loans “as a kind of safety valve” for 
exceptional cases; that this agency 
should not compete with, but should 
support other lenders; that loans by 
this agency should avoid subsidizing 
marginal lenders; that Government 
assistance disbursed by this agency 
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should be the minimum; that the 
RFC should be terminated; that the 
lending policy of this agency should 
be consistent with national credit 
and fiscal policies; and that the Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury and Com- 
merce should be members of a Loan 
Policy Board to supervise the lend- 
ing policies of the agency. 

While the Treasury officials sup- 
ported the idea of creating a substi- 
tute for the RFC, neither Mr. Bur- 
gess nor Secretary Humphrey gave 
the committee the impression of be- 
ing very vigorous advocates of this 
course. 


Wolcott Pushes Substitute 


As heretofore related, the argu- 
ment of the A.B.A. witnesses that 
the legitimate credit needs of small 
business are served adequately by 
the banks, was not seriously chal- 
lenged. Nevertheless, the GOP lead- 
ership took the position that po- 
litical considerations demanded that 
a substitute for the RFC be estab- 
lished. Accordingly, Mr. Wolcott 
pushed passage through the House 
of the bill to create a Small Busi- 
ness Administration and at writing 
its eventual acceptance by the Sen- 
ate was expected by leaders. 

This Small Business Administra- 
tion, in the bill passed by the House, 
would be an independent agency. It 
generally would follow the lending 
policies suggested by Mr. Burgess, 
and mentioned above. Furthermore, 
loans would be limited to $10,000 
each, whether direct or participation. 
Funds available for this lending 
would be limited to $150-million. 

Like the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration which it will succeed, 
if enacted into law, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration may assist 
small business firms to form pools 
to bid on Government contracts, and 
for this purpose has funds of $100- 
million. 


Cravens Shrinks RFC 


Meanwhile Kenton R. Cravens, the 
new Administrator of RFC, moved 
quickly to reorganize that agency 
in preparation for its legal termina- 
tion a year from June. 

In two reorganizations, he cur- 
tailed the field staff by 477 and the 
Washington staff of the corporation 
by 233, for a total annual savings 
of $4.3-million, and simplified RFC 
procedures. 

Also on May 18 he issued a pre- 


tise and detailed new statement of | 
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loan policy, with the approval of 
the Loan Policy Board. This new 
statement tightens up the use of 
Government credit in various ways. 

No loans are to be made which en- 
courage monopoly, to any applicant 
company with inferior management, 
and private credit must be obtained 
to the maximum extent possible. 
Preference is given to a participa- 
tion loan in which the distribution 
of the Government proceeds is de- 
ferred. Only when neither an im- 
mediate nor a deferred participation 
loan can be obtained, will direct RFC 
loans be made. 

Among the many features of the 
new loan policy was the provision 
that the unwillingness of a Govern- 
ment procurement agency to guar- 
antee a V-loan shall be conclusive 
evidence that the making of a loan 
by the RFC is not in the public in- 
terest. 

Another feature of the new policy 
is a 5-year loan limitation except 
with the prior approval of the Ad- 
ministrator, and under extenuating 
circumstances. 

Mr. Cravens, a former vice-presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, became RFC Ad- 
ministrator May 1. He thus reor- 


Debt Pamphlets 
Four pamphlets in the “Na- 


tional Debt Series,” originally 
published in 1946-1948, are still 
available in limited supply, it has 
been announced to A.B.A. mem- 
bers by Evans Woollen, Jr., chair- 
man of the Association’s Economic 
Policy Commission. These pam- 
phlets were among those published 
in the immediate postwar years by 
the Committee on Public Debt 
Policy, at that time headed by W. 
Randolph Burgess, former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and now Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The studies 
now available, all of which have 
the endorsement of the Economic 
Policy Commission, are : (1) Our 
National Debt after Great Wars, 
(2) Our National Debt and the 
Banks, (3) Our National Debt and 
Savings, and (4) Our National 
Debt and the National Welfare. 

The four titles can be obtained 
by writing to the Committee on 
Public Debt Policy, c/o Mrs. 
Eleanor Daniel, Research Associ- 
ate, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 1740 
Broadway at Fifty-fifth Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


ganized his agency and established 
its policies in less than three weeks. 
No other official of the new Admin- 
istration grasped his agency’s func- 
tions so soon or moved with equal 
speed. 


Seeks Control of Budget 


Since the June issue of BANKING 
went to press, Administration offi- 
cials have broken their long silence 
about Federal budget plans and in- 
tentions. They have talked freely 
on this question regarding both the 
tax and spending aspects, and the 
air, so to speak, is full of figures. 
‘The fundamentals of the budget and 
tax picture may be summarized 
briefly : 

(1) Outstanding in all these 
statements is this idea: The Admin- 
istration is trying to get control of 
the Federal budget, to work toward 
a balance. How tremendous that 
problem is from the Administra- 
tion’s viewpoint was highlighted in 
the inadequately published report of 
Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secre- 
tary, before the House Appropria- 
tions committee. 

It was Mr. Wilson’s contention 
that in Mr. Truman’s budget of last 
January the way was cleared not 
merely for the forecast budgetary 
deficit of $9.9-billion for fiscal ’54, 
but for a deficit of $15-billion in ’55, 
“and further substantial deficits dur- 
ing the next two years, with the 
probability of a balanced Federal 
budget deferred until fiscal year 
1958.” 

(2) To seek this balance, the Eis- 
enhower Administration has pro- 
posed the economies which will re- 
sult in a request for $8.5-billion 
fewer of new and additional appro- 
priations than were recommended 
for fiscal 54 and subsequent years 
in the Truman budget. 

(These are reduced new appropri- 
ations only, not a “budget cut” prop- 
erly speaking, but a reduction of 
better than 10 percent in the amount 
to be added to the $81-billion of un- 
spent authorizations on hand at the 
beginning of the new year, the $81- 
billion of “COD orders,” as Secre- 
tary Humphreys calls them.) 

(3) Also to seek this balance, Mr. 
Eisenhower has asked Congress that 
(a) the excess profits tax expiration 
be prolonged from June 30 to De- 
cember 31 of this year; that (b) 
various excise tax increases such as 
on gasoline, cigarets, and liquor, 
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after the first quarter of calendar 
54, be continued; and that (c) the 
prospective drop to 47 percent from 
52 percent April 1 in the corporation 
income tax be postponed. He has 
also proposed that the payroll de- 


duction for contributory old age se- 
curity benefit payments stay at 1%, 
percent, instead of otherwise rising 
under the law as at present written 


to 2 percent at the beginning of next 
year. 


YOUR TELLERS WILL SAVE TIME 
with SPFED/=SEAL coin envelopes 


AT A DRIVE-IN WINDOW or 


INSIDE THE BANK 


You seal them ‘ ‘quick as a wink” without moisture. 
Speedi-Seal is available in a wide variety 


of sizes and styles. 


Open end — coins, catalogs, payroll. 
Open side — commercial, window, reply envelopes. , 
Send for samples 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


HARTFORD, CONN ST. PAUL, MINN 


JEWELRY 


FROM 


ESTATES 


PURCHASED 
APPRAISED 
BIDS SUBMITTED 


Jewels of Any Description 


DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 
EMERALDS 
SAPPHIRES 
RUBIES 


GOLD, SILVER OR PLATINUM 
JEWELRY 


CHARLES BRAUNSTEIN, nc. 


608 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


BANK REFERENCE 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO. 
S13 FIFTH AVE. © NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND 


ATLANTA GA. HOUSTON, TEX 


LEADING 
INDEPENDENT 
AND CHAIN 


COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


Over one quarter of the nation’s leading 
banks now using. More than 450 in use 
in one large Western bank chain. Sim- 
plifies change handling. Sturdy alumi- 
num, gray hammertone finish. Parts and 
workmanship guaranteed. 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
See your dealer or write factory 
for 15 day free trial. 
With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, 


plus tax. (Model 1107 with silver 
dollar key — $70, plus tax) 


Leaves Deficit $5.6-Billion 


If these recommendations an 
adopted by Congress, President Rig. 
enhower said, the Federal Goverp. 
ment will have a budgetary deficit 
of $5.6-billion and a cash deficit of 
$2.8-billion for fiscal ’54. This com. 
pares with a budgetary deficit of 
$9.9-billion and a cash deficit of $6.6. 
billion forecast for the same year 
by Mr. Truman. 

(4) President Eisenhower is not 
proposing to cut the cost of govern. 
ment absolutely, however, by any 
material amount below what is cur. 
rently being spent after a steady 
rise under Mr. Truman. 

Fiscal 1953, which expired at the 
end of June, was expected to show 
an actual expenditure in about the 
amount estimated by Mr. Truman 
($74.6-billion), since it had not, as 
had other Truman figures, been chal- 
lenged. The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration expressly disavowed any re 
sponsibility for cutting in fiscal ’53, 
a “Truman year.” 

Thus Mr. Eisenhower’s estimated 
expenditures for fiscal ’54 at $741. 
billion will hold at only $500-million 
less than the peak postwar year 
reached under the defense build-up 
under Mr. Truman. Economy by the 
new Administration, so far as actual 
expenditures are concerned, is “cut- 
ting down” to the most expensive 
year under Mr. Truman, even if a 
cut in projected expenditures of $4.5- 
billion below Truman projections. 

On the other hand, but for a vigor- 
ous economy drive, undoubtedly ex- 
penditures for fiscal ’54 and subse- 
quent years would have gone much 
higher than the $74.1-billion esti- 
mated officially by Mr. Eisenhower. 


Future Is Clouded 


Particularly because of the situa- 
tion in Korea, the future is clouded. 
Members of Congress figure that the 
difference between having troops in- 
active in Korea and having them in 
combat, represents a savings of $5- 
billion per year. 

Consequently, Congress may be 2 
little more disposed to cut expendi- 
tures below the sums requested by 
the President. It will be less inclined 
to extend expiring taxes, and action 
this year to continue the higher ex- 
cise and corporation tax rates in any 
case looked doubtful. 

There is also a possibility that as 
time passes the absence of military 
involvement, barring other crises 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 
CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 


If you can answer “yes” to most of them, 
you—and your company—are doing a needed 
job for the National Blood Program. 


HAVE YOU GIVEN YOUR EMPLOYEES TIME 
OFF TO MAKE BLOOD DONATIONS? 


HAS YOUR COMPANY GIVEN ANY RECOG- 
NITION TO DONORS? 


DO YOU HAVE A BLOOD DONOR HONOR 
ROLL IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU ARRANGED TO HAVE A BLOOD- 
MOBILE MAKE REGULAR VISITS? 


HAS YOUR MANAGEMENT ENDORSED THE 
LOCAL BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM? 


HAVE YOU INFORMED EMPLOYEES OF YOUR 
COMPANY'S PLAN OF CO-OPERATION? 


WAS THIS INFORMATION GIVEN THROUGH 
PLAN BULLETIN OR HOUSE MAGAZINE? 


HAVE YOU CONDUCTED A DONOR PLEDGE 
CAMPAIGN IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU SET UP A LIST OF VOLUNTEERS 
SO THAT EFFICIENT PLANS CAN BE MADE 
FOR SCHEDULING DONORS? 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American . . . the need for 
blood is urgent! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


DS...in human lives 


America’s blood bank needs more blood, now. Be a regular depositor and know 
that your dividend is saving a life of some American—somewhere. 


It may be a soldier shot down in battle, suffering from shock. Or someone 
here at home, sick and in dire need of new blood to restore life. A mother in 
childbirth, or a child in an accident. 


America must give. America is you. Won’t you call your Red Cross, Armed 
Forces or Community Blood Donor Center right now, for an appointment? 


GIVE 
BLOOD 


.. give it again and again 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


around the world, might deflate con- 
siderably the interest of the public 
in the heavy foreign aid and mili- 
tary spending backed by the Presi- 
dent. 

So far as the Administration itself 
is concerned, a balanced budget by 
the end of fiscal ’54 is tentatively 
promised, by persistent and regular 
cuts from month to month. The 
President seems to make this bal- 
anced budget contingent upon an 
improvement in world conditions. 
Secretary Humphrey promises it un- 
less conditions worsen. 


Tax Relief Doubtful 

Mr. Eisenhower backs this much 
tax relief definitely: 

(1) He is willing to let the ex- 
cess profits tax die December 31. 
Secretary Humphrey told Congress 
categorically that the Eisenhower 
Administration not only would not 
press for this tax in the future, but 
would oppose this tax if it were 
offered in Congress, and would op- 
pose it even in case of total war. 

(2) President Eisenhower is also 
willing that the second personal in- 
come tax boost enacted in 1951, av- 
eraging 11 percent on an annual 
basis, shall expire on statutory 
schedule December 31 of this year. 

(3) President Eisenhower prom- 
ises to send to Congress in January 
a tax bill to equalize tax burdens and 
provide incentives. This, however, 
is not a promise that the proposed 
bill will reduce taxes over-all. It is 
simply a promise of tax readjust- 
ment, reducing some burdens but 
compensating the Treasury there- 
fore by seeking other objects of tax- 
ation or higher other rates, in the 
interest of equity. 

In view of the budgetary gap of 
$5.6-billion, such a prospective cur- 
tailment in spending appearing in 
sight by January as to overcome this 
gap and still provide a substantial 
margin for tax relief, is not a san- 
guinely hopeful prospect at this 
juncture. 


Burgess on Interest 
Rate Increase 


“One of the primary objectives of 
the present Administration is to 
return our American economy to a 
position in which the forces of the 
market place have the greatest pos- 
sible scope for action consistent 
with the well-being of the people.” 
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HAVE YOU SEEN .... 


(1) Secretary Humphrey’s analy- 
sis of the fiscal problems of the 
Treasury. Write to the Information 
Service, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C., for the Sec- 
retary’s statement before the Ways 
and Means Committee. 


(2) The President’s statement on 
the “dedication” of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to maintain constantly ex- 
panding economy with a rising 
standard of living. Write to the 
White House, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the President’s statement accom- 
panying a reorganization of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


(3) A complete statement and ex- 
planation of the RFC’s loan policies 
under Administrator Cravens. Write 
to the Administrator, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Washington 
25, D. C., for the RFC “Loan Policy 
Board Policy Statement No. 2.” 


(4) A list of the regional and 
branch offices of the RFC under its 
new reorganization. Write to the 
Administrator, Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


(5) Treasury’s statement before 
the Senate Banking Committee out- 
lining precisely the Administration’s 
attitude toward loans to small busi- 
ness, given by W. Randolph Burgess, 
Deputy to the Secretary. Write for 
this to the Information Service, 
Treasury Department, Washington 
25, D. C. 


So said Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, 
Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of Debt Manage- 
ment in a statement explaining the 
basis of the Administration’s in- 
crease in interest rates on Govern- 
ment securities. 

In harmony with this broad ob- 
jective, the Treasury adjusted its 
offerings, Dr. Burgess said, explain- 
ing that there had been consultations 
with leading investor groups prior 
to offering the 314 percent issue. 

As to the lower market prices of 
Government securities, Dr. Burgess 
said that this “does not result 
in a real loss until the securities 
are sold.” He referred also to the 
Federal-State supervisory agree- 
ment of 1938 that Government secu 
rities would be appraised at par by 
bank examiners. 

Dr. Burgess made the point that 
“the very fact that market prices 


of long-term securities have faile 
—and that interest rates have rise, 
—may work toward strengthening 
rather than weakening the financig 
institutions.” 

He explained that “a reduction ip 
prices of existing long-term Govern. 
ment issues provides these instity. 
tions with opportunities to invest 
newly accumulated funds in thege 
issues (through market purchases) 
at higher rates of return. 

“As a result, their financial struc. 
ture may be strengthened and at 
the same time increased dividends 
may be provided to millions of policy 
holders and savings depositors.” 

He said that “most mutual say. 
ings banks and insurance companies 
have little need to liquidate the 
long-term Government bonds that 
they already own.” 


Abandon Plan For 
Easier FHA Terms 


In submitting its legislation for 
continuing some of the powers un- 
der various housing laws which 
otherwise would expire June 30, the 
Eisenhower Administration aban- 
doned plans for reducing down-pay- 
ments and providing longer matur- 
ities for some FHA loans. Such 
easier FHA payments had been 
urged by the construction industry 
and were understood to have been 
accepted, up until a few days before 
the bill was given to the two Bank- 
ing committee chairmen to _ intro- 
duce. 

As introduced, the bill would add 
a pool of $1.5-billion to all FHA in- 
surance funds except for Title I, 
which previously had been increased. 
FHA was expressly authorized to 
boost the interest rate on Wherry 
Act, cooperative, and defense rental 
housing, as it had done to 4% per- 
cent on Title II loans. 

The bill also continued the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Associa- 
tion’s authority to make advance 
commitments, continued military 
(Wherry Act) housing, and certain 
features of the Defense Housing 
Act. 


A scientist says even pure-looking 
air has dirt suspended in it. He ap- 
parently has radio and television in 
mind. 


If a wife wants to know how busi- 
ness is, all she has to do is ask her 


- husband for a mink coat. 
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Public Relations a “Sum Total” 


“B ANKING’S Public Relations 

Job” was the subject of a talk 
by S. H. Chelsted, vice-president, 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, before the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
convention. Mr. Chelsted began by 
stating that the subject had to be 
considered under two headings: the 
individual bank’s public relations 
job and the banking industry’s pub- 
lic relations job. 

“The complete success of each 
program is dependent largely upon 
the success of the other,” he said. 

“Public relations is the sum total 
of everything we do individually and 
collectively,” stated the Pittsburgh 
banker. “It is the character of our 
institution properly interpreted. 
Public relations is what the name 
implies—the relations we establish 
with the general public—but we 
must remember that it’s up to us 
whether it will be good or bad. If 
it is to be good, we must get the 
public, not only our customers, to 
know us for what we really are, 
to like us for what we do, to respect 
us for what we stand for and to 
want to do business with us because 
they have faith in us. We should 
remember that it’s what the public 
thinks we are, not necessarily what 
we are, that counts. Public rela- 
tions is somewhat like an individual 
—when you get to know him better, 


you like him—even though you rec- 
ognize his shortcomings. The dan- 
ger lies in not letting people know 
you. 

“The establishment of good public 
relations is a long-range project. 
It can’t be done overnight or by 
spasmodic promotions—we have to 
build thoroughly, bit by bit, with 
the aid of every factor favorable 
to our business. There is great flu- 
idity in public relations—while it 
is constant, its application is always 
susceptible to change. It requires a 
keen sense of values and adherence 
to basic principles. 

“Advertising, publicity, and sales 
promotion are important aids in the 
development of good public rela- 
tions, but they are only the tools 
which help us call attention to the 
many things which insure good pub- 
lic relations. To enjoy good public 
relations, we must establish good 
internal relations, good customer re- 
lations, and, throughout our organ- 
ization, a sincere desire to serve. 
We must have good operating pro- 
cedures, provide the desired financial 
services, have attractive and invit- 
ing physical facilities, and take the 
necessary steps to tell people about 
them. When we tell people about 
them, we should take care to tell 
our story, whether by printed word 
or orally, in such a way that they 
feel that we are sincere—that we 


want to serve them and meet their 
needs. Of course, just telling the 
public isn’t enough—we’ve got to 
demonstrate our desire to serve. 

“Management must build more 
than sound financial policies and 
procedures—it must build people— 
people who are so sold on the bank 
that they want to help establish 
public confidence through superior 
service. Management should re- 
member that people are not born 
with the knowledge required to sell 
—to use the telephone properly— 
to write personable letters—to han- 
dle customers tactfully and cheer- 
fully. Only management can estab- 
lish good internal relations and 
thereby build a team. 


Put House in Order 


“After we have put our house in 
order and have taken the necessary 
steps to keep it that way, then and 
only then can we safely invite the 
public to do business with us. 

“Banking, by its very nature, 
lends itself to good public relations. 
There is no question about the 
desirability of our product. The 
services we provide are wanted and 
necessary for the welfare of the 
individual, the community and the 
nation. Most merchants would pay 
a high price to have the accepted 
prestige and desirability of product 
which bankers generally have.” 


Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


contrasted with only 1.88 percent for the 3-year ma- 
turity of the previous Series A note. 

These much more realistic yields, although some- 
what less than available from comparable marketable 
short-term issues, have the advantage of being cer- 
tain and will probably be popular for corporations who 
desire to avoid the slightest market risk. So far sales 
of the new notes have about balanced redemptions of 


the old. The threat of heavy redemptions should be 
greatly lessened. 


Refunding Problem for Rest of 1953 


Maturities—other than Treasury bills—for the re- 
maining six months of the calendar year total nearly 
$21.5-billion: nearly $3-billion on August 15, almost 
$8-billion on September 15, and $10.5-billion on Decem- 
ber 1. Looking at these maturities a year ago, ob- 
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servers were talking of “rights values” and of the 
opportunity which the Treasury would have to extend 
maturities, thereby reducing the amount of short-term 
debt. Nothing of the sort‘is now thought at all proba- 
ble and current comment goes to the extreme of won- 
dering whether, almost irrespective of rate, anything 
longer than one year would be acceptable to holders 
of the maturing issues. 

This attitude results from the realization that in 
addition to the $20.5-billion refinancing, perhaps $12- 
billion or more of new money will be needed by the 
Treasury. Of this amount perhaps $6-billion will be 
obtained from the sale of tax anticipation bills matur- 
ing in March and June of 1954, as was done last fall 
to the extent of $4.5-billion. 

Just how all this can be obtained without recourse 
to the Federal Reserve portfolio is hard to visualize. 
In fact it is nearly certain that, if so large an amount 
of the shortest-term issues is to be added to what 
is already outstanding, some substantial part must be 
taken by the commercial banks, and the Federal Re- 
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in 1938. 
Its trust assets then 


were about $15,000,000. 
Today trust assets have 
a reported value 
of about $60,000,000 
—actual value over 


$100.000.000. 


Without obligation, ask for a mail 
demonstration of a trust promotion pro- 
gram that should be a profitable invest- 
ment for your bank. 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


A midwest trust company 


began using Purse service 


(after nearly half a century) 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Weadguanters for Prust rbduertising 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BIRMINGHAM 


serve will be forced to supply the reserves to enable 
them to do so. 


Open Market Committee Helps 


Some evidence that the Open Market Committee 
might take such action was given during the month 
as the portfolio of the Federal Reserve banks was in- 
creased over $300,000,000 between April 29 and June 3. 
Of this increase, $265,000,000 was from the direct pur- 
chase of bills. The balance represented repurchase 
agreements with dealers. These purchases rose and 
fell from week to week as the tide of money flowed out 
from and into the money centers, and the dealers, in 
pursuance of their obligation to make markets, were 
either overloaded with bill holdings or successful in 
reducing their supply. 

However, up to the end of May these Open Market 
Committee operations seemed to be undertaken merely 
to smooth out the rough spots in the money picture, 
with little or no relationship to the market prices of 
the intermediate and longer-term bonds. 


Sharp Market Decline Spurs Action 


After declining moderately and with very little vol- 
ume of trading for the first three weeks of May, the 
market for both intermediate and longer term bonds 
dropped sharply at the end of the month and on Mon- 
day, June 1. By the close of that day the longest term 
21% percent bonds 1972/67 had sold at less than 90 to 
yield over 3.20 percent to maturity. The new 31, per- 
cent bonds at 9814 gave a yield of over 3.30 percent. 
Even the 2%, percent bonds 1962/59 had dropped to 
about 9214 where the yield for about nine years was 
about 3.20 percent. For five years the yield was 3 per- 
cent for the 2% percent bonds due 6/15/58. 

In spite of the extent of the decline there was no 
marked increase in the volume of offerings. The price 
markdowns simply evidenced dealer reluctance to add 
to their already meager positions, which was quite 
understandable under the circumstances. Neverthe- 
less, even quotations can show symptoms of disorder 
and the situation demanded some attention. 


Open Market Committee Takes Notice 


This attention was provided when the Open Market 
Committee openly expressed willingness to buy Trea- 
sury bills and later was reported to have acquired some 
long-term bonds, the latter presumably either for Trea- 
sury investment or foreign accounts. Actual pur- 
chases were not large, but the gesture was sufficient, 
as the rest of the week, to June 5, prices were marked 
up from ¥% for the 21%4 percent bonds 1962/59 to about 
34 for the longest 214 percent issues. The 314 percent 
bonds 1983/78 at 99 11/32 were up about 34 from their 
low point. 


Thinness of Market Evident 


The rapidity of the markup in prices showed that 
the market was just as thin on the way up as on the 
way down. Some investment funds which had been 
confining their purchases to Treasury bills were re- 
ported to have put in orders for the longer-term issues. 
These orders could be filled only at rising costs. Bar- 
gain hunters exhausted the supply rapidly. After the 
sag and partial rebound, the market relapsed into inde- 
cision again. 
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MAIN STREET (from p. 110) 


ber of the Small Business Credit 
Commission and of the Farm Credit 
Committee of the Agricultural Com- 
mission. 

Kanabec County is the seventh 
smallest of Minnesota’s 87 counties 
and has an assessed valuation of less 
than $3-million. Kanabec State Bank 
has deposits of approximately $4- 
million. 


First NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CompANY, Tulsa, Oklahoma, had a 
pooth at the recent International 
Oil Exposition. The bank offered 
free local phone service to the visi- 
tors, of whom 39,862 stopped at the 
booth. Some 10,000 took advantage 
of the free phone call offer, and just 
two placed long distance calls with- 
out paying for them (total $9.27) 
according to N. M. HULINGS, vice- 
president in charge of public rela- 
tions. 


FIRST WESTCHESTER NATIONAL 
BANK, New Rochelle, New York, has 
held a celebration for the formal 
opening of its new quarters in the 
railroad station there. The station 
branch was established 12 years ago, 
and has experienced a fivefold 
growth. ERNEST H. WATSON, the 
bank’s president, is able to enter 
the new quarters. MR. WATSON, a 
gentleman of some stature, was un- 
able to get through the tiny en- 
trance to the original branch. 


JOSEPH F. VERHELLE has resigned 
as president of City Bank, Detroit, 
but continues to serve as a director. 
JOHN H. FRENCH, JR., vice-president 
and secretary to the board, is acting 
as chief executive officer. He’s a 
son of the bank’s founder. 


G. SEALY NEWELL has been elected 
a vice-president of The Hanover 
Bank, New York. 


GRANVILLE S. CARREL has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president at the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


G. S. Newell G. S. Carrel 
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W. TREFZ, president of 
the Arkansas Valley Bank, 
Pueblo, Colorado, died suddenly on 
June 2 in Heilbronn, Germany. He 
and his wife had been on an ex- 
tended tour of Europe and he died 
while visiting the town of his birth. 

He had been very active in the 
American Bankers Association. He 
was a member of the Country Bank 
Operations Commission from 1946 
to 1952, and was chairman of the 
Commission from 1948 to 1952. He 
was a member of the Subcommittee 
on Consumer Credit of the Credit 
Policy Commission in 1943-44 and 
the succeeding Consumer Credit 
Committee from 1944 to 1946. 

In 1948-49 he was a member of 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation; in 1951-52, a member 
of the Credit Inquiry Form Com- 
mittee of the bank Management 
Commission; and in 1952-53, a mem- 
ber of the Research Council. He 
was a graduate of The Graduate 
School of Banking, Class of 1943, 
and was a special lecturer at the 
summer sessions of the school. 

Mr. Trefz came to the United 
States in 1924 and entered the em- 
ploy of the People’s Bank, Hermann, 
Missouri, becoming assistant cash- 
ier in 1927. In 1931 he became 
president of the Security Bank, Rich 
Hill, Missouri, and in 1939, he be- 
came president of the Beatrice State 
Bank, Beatrice, Nebraska. In 1950 
he founded the Arkansas Valley 
Bank, Pueblo, Colorado, and had 
since served as president of that 
institution. 

Surviving are his wife, Erna S. 
Trefz, and two daughters, Erna- 
marie and Mrs. Eleanor T. Evans. 


SCAR WELLS, president in 1925 

of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, died on Memorial Day at 
his home in Birmingham, Alabama. 
He had been in ill health for some 
months, and because of this had 
retired recently as chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank 
of Birmingham. 

Mr. Wells was a former governor 
and director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, was a director of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
a director of the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company, and was inter- 
ested in numerous other concerns. 

He was elected president of the 
American Bankers Association in 
1925 and was treasurer of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in 
1931-32. 

Mr. Wells was born in a log 
cabin in the Missouri River bot- 
toms of Platte County, Missouri. 
He was left an orphan at the age 
of three and was reared by an 
uncle who was president of a small 
Missouri bank. 

After two years in Bethany Col- 
lege in West Virginia, he embarked 
on a banking career. While still a 
young man he became president of 
the Bank of Edgerton, Missouri. 
Later he was associated with several 
banks in Texas. 

He was an early proponent of the 
Federal Reserve System and later 
became governor and a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
He served as president of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham from 
1915 to 1930 when he became chair- 
man of the board, in which capacity 
he continued until his resignation. 

His wife is the only immediate 
relative surviving. 
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CUNNEEN 


BANK Designers * Consultants * Contractors 


THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


TWELVE TWENTY FIVE VINE STREET « PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 


Prospectus on request: 


Scudder 


Stevens 
& Clark 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


One Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 


117 South 17th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


PUT YOUR NAME 
IN YOUR PROSPECT'S HAND! 


Premium Quality .. . COIN 


COIN 
WRAPPERS 


ABBOTT |} 


COUNTERS 
SORTERS || COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
| NEW YORK $4, N.Y. 
WON'T SMEAR Suprties 


e WON'T LEAK 
e Beautifully designed 


Imprinted up to 4 lines in white 
or gold. 


New York 54, N.Y. 


Inquire about quantity prices. 


Dept. BK 


RAINBOW PEN CO. 


487 Broadway, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


SEND for REPRINTS 


of “Why Interest Rates Have Been Rising’’ 
(pp. 49-52 this issue). Only $4.50 per 100 copies. 


BANKING—12 East 36th St.—New York 16, W. Y. 


The A.L.B.’s 5lst 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


gram, with its varied courses, 
brought out activities and plans in 
four directions: orientation of be 
ginners, skill training, supervisory 
training, and executive training for 
management succession. Six new 
textbooks, reported Dr. Leroy Lewis, 
the National Educational Direc. 
tor, were finished last year; six 
more are in preparation. Extension 
of the Institute’s graduate facilities, 
along the lines of the Texas invest- 
ments school last fall, is also pro- 
jected. As Dr. Lewis said in his re 
port, the A.I.B. has “campuses un- 
limited.” 

President Brenton’s convention 
address pointed forward, too. “Our 
new Administration,” he asserted, 
“says that the public is to be given 
frank information on basic problems 
and decisions that must be met. We 
are to be given the pros and cons 
fairly and honestly. But that is only 
half the story. To complete the cycle 
we, as citizens, must assume our 
responsibilities for knowing what to 
do with that information when we 
get it. We must study constantly, 
and work to inform ourselves and 
then exercise more of our preroga- 
tives to make decisions.” Mr. Bren- 
ton emphasized that “the dissemina- 
tion of information in order to stim- 
ulate people to study and know more 
about economic problems is a def- 
inite task confronting all bankers.” 


Irs difficult to end this story, 
BANKING. But you’ll find other news 
in the pictures; and the type panel 
tells who was elected and who won 
what. 

Once more, if you don’t mind... 
that convention was a humdinger! 

Next year? Los Angeles! 

ATBfully, 
JOHN COOLEY 


When you see this civilization sur- 
vive, you wonder what happened to 
the old ones. 


The honeymoon is over when he 
discovers his pet lamb is a little 
bossy. 


Honesty is still the best policy, 
but some persons are satisfied with 
less than the best. 
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ON The Reds Broke Through 


Marine S/Sgt. 
un- om Archie Van Winkle 


= Medal of Honor 

ted, 

ven 

pms 

We 

nly 

rele gm TTACKING IN DARKNESS, a superior Red force had 
ro f= smashed through B Company’s defense line, near 
: to ; Sudong. Staff Sergeant (now Second Lieutenant) Van 
bg Winkle’s platoon lay pinned under murderous fire. The 
entire Company faced destruction. 


ga- Passing a command through his platoon, the sergeant 
leaped from cover, led a desperate rush against the enemy. 


ei A bullet shattered his left elbow, but he kept going. The 
m4 left-flank squad got separated. Sergeant Van Winkle dashed 
pred 40 yards through heavy fire to bring it in. An exploding 
ef. grenade seriously wounded his chest. Still, lying on the 
3” ground, he continued to direct the fighting. 
Finally he was evacuated, unconscious from loss of 
ry, m blood; but the breakthrough had been plugged, the Com- 
ws . pany saved, 
nel ; “I found out firsthand,” says Sergeant Van Winkle. 
on “that the Reds respect only one thing—strength. But Amer- 
ica has plenty, thanks to our armed forces who serve in the 
field—and good citizens at home who invest in our country’s 
Defense Bonds! I believe in Bonds—as savings to protect 
my family and as strength to protect my country. I own 
them— and I hope you do, too!” 
2. @ 

rk 
Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds start pay- 

T- ing interest after 6 months. And average 3% interest, compounded 

to semiannually when held to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds 
automatically go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. 
Start investing in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; 
you can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 

he 

le 

; x} Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 

th 
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BUSINESS AIDS 


Each month this column will list 
recent acquisitions, including manu- 
facturers’ literature and other spe- 
cial announcements of interest to 
our readers—though no statement 
should be regarded as a product en- 
dorsement. 

Copies of literature may be ob- 
tained by addressing requests to 
the company named, or to BUSINESS 
Arps EDITOR, BANKING, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Store Modernization 


The Magazine of Light, published 
by the Lamp Division of General 
Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
carries in Volume 2 1953 an excel- 
lent illustrated story on store mod- 
ernization—one of the current 
sources of business loans. Write the 
Lamp Division for a copy. 


Turnover 


The Growing Problem of Executive 
Turnover is a new 16-page analysis 
of the problem, its underlying causes, 
and what can be done to solve it. 
The study is based on a review of 
1,000 positions in 100 major com- 
panies and the turnover during two 
five-year periods, one prewar and 
one postwar. It is the latest of a 
series of research projects issued by 
Boos-Allen & Hamilton, Manage- 
ment Consultants. For a copy write 
the company at Field Building, Chi- 
cago 8, Illinois. 
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Time Lock Caleulator 


A COPYRIGHTED calculator which 
can compute in a matter of seconds 
the exact time lock setting for any 
period—odd hours, holidays, week- 
ends—is offered free by the Herring- 
Hall-Marvin Safe Company of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. Complete instructions 
for its use is printed on the back of 
the calculator. Address the general 
sales manager. 


Microfilm Records 


A DETAILED, 12-page management 
study on the indexing of microfilm 
record systems has just been com- 
pleted and published by the Flofilm 
Division, Diebold, Incorporated, Can- 
ton, Ohio. It offers practical sugges- 
tions on adopting quick-reference 
indexing systems that suit indi- 
vidual needs. Write for a free copy. 


Flexowriter 


cable-coanected to one or more FTM Flexowriters 
provide an inner office teletypewrting system. 


point 


The FIM olfers the automatic, repetitive writiog 


Flexowriter 


Commercial Controls Corporation 
of Rochester announces a new Model 
(FTM) Flexowriter. The major ad- 
vantage of this interoffice communi- 
cation unit is that all (or any se- 
lected portion) of a message may 
be transmitted to a remote Flexo- 
writer as a by-product of the prepa- 
ration of the original document. A 
message can be sent to an unattended 
machine. The unit is also convert- 
ible to regular automatic corre- 
spondence typing when equipped 
with a tape punch and tape reader 


attachment. Literature is available. ~ 


Maintenance Supplies 


A HANDY new check list for main. 
tenance supplies has been prepared 
by Huntington Laboratories, Inc., of 
Huntington, Indiana. Spaces are 
provided for keeping complete in. 
ventories of stocks on hand for a 
wide variety of maintenance supply 
items. These check sheets are avail- 
able on request from the company— 
no charge. 


Bookkeeping 


A PORTFOLIO of pictures and de- 
scriptive information has been is- 
sued on Remington Rand’s new low- 
cost bookkeeping machine. It tells 
of the applications for this new unit, 
and covers many facts about its par- 
ticular features. The portfolio is 
ready for your request to the com- 
pany’s headquarters office: $15 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N.Y. 


Paperwork 


Copyfiex Speeds Paperwork in 
Modern Banks is the title of a new 
booklet describing the growing trend 
in the financial world to eliminate 
manual copying and thus avoid fig- 
ure errors caused by transposition. 
The booklet outlines how this is ac- 
complished in banks and trust com- 
panies, and covers other applica- 
tions of Copyfiex machines. For a 
copy write: Charles Bruning Com- 
pany, Inc., 4700 Montrose Avenue, 
Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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ou want, of course, to invest your mortgage money 
Yin homes that are well-constructed from the best 
materials—and you are assured of this in every Gunnison 
Home. You want good appearance, efficient design, and 
high resale value, and a Gunnison has these too. 

But, besides these, there are extra advantages to 
investing in a mortgage on a Gunnison Home. Preci- 
sion-factory construction insures predictable erection 
costs, without variation in material specifications or 
quality. The variety of elevations available means that 
each Gunnison can be individually suited to the needs of 


© (iumnison Homes 


the home-owner or land evaluation. And you benefit, 
too, from the fact that Gunnison Homes, Inc. is an estab- 
lished company with many years’ experience in the 
home-building industry. 

Your mortgage investments in Gunnison Homes do 
two things: as a wise investment they protect your 
depositors, and as a stimulus to good, economical hous- 
ing they contribute to the growth of your community. 
Gunnison Homes are a quality mortgage and a standard 
mortgage in the $6500 to $12,000 range. 


Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
Dept. B-73 
New Albany, Indiana 


Please send me free copies of your new 
booklets, “Gunnison Homes Plan For Better 
Living” and “let's Choose A Gunnison 


“Gunnison” —trade-mark of 
Gunnison Homes. Inc 


Manufactured by Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, Indiana. 
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Think of us 
when you think of Japan 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


Known as THE Cuiyopa BANK, Limirep from October Ist, 1948 to June 30th, 1953, 
it has reverted to its old and familiar name. 


HEAD OFFICE 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


BRANCHES 
156 throughout Japan 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CHYODABANK 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


JULY 1953 


Abbott Coin Counter Company........... Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland. . National Cash Register Company... 
114 First National Bank of Arizona......... 102 National City Bank of Cleveland... 
Advertising Council—National Blood Pro- First National Bank of Chicago............ 27 National City Bank of New York... ° 
Allis-Chalmers Manufastacing Company..... 68 Fulton National Bank, Atlanta........... 112 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. .........- 112 
American Appraisal Company ......... -- 102 Philadelphia National Bank ..... 
American Credit Indemnity Company ...... 18 Gunnison Homes ........... ere 129 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company . 
American Express Company ........ Purse Company ...... 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Halsey Stuart & Company, Inc. ...... ecoe AMS 
eee Hammermill Paper Company .....-.--Cover Ill Quality Products Company, Inc. ..... 
Hartford Fire Insurance 113 
Banco Comercial Antioqueno ...........-. 106 Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company Radio Corporation of America & Subsidiaries 14 
Banco de Ponce Heller & Company, Walter E.......... +++ 19 Rainbow Pen Company 
Bank of Montreal ........... s06senee - 118 Home Insurance Company ..........-.+ 8, 9 Ralston Purina Company ....... eoee 7 
Banthrico Industries, Inc. .......... 118 (Subsidiary of 
Braunstein & Company, Charles.......... 120 man 
Broadway Plan 79 Imperial Bank of Canada ........ 116 Remington Rand, Inc. ........ 108 
Burroughs Corporation .......... 24, 25, 131 ‘Insurance Company of North America Com- Republic National Bank, Dallas. ..... @ 
panies, Philadelphia ....... 15 Royal Bank of Canada 23 
International Business Machines ‘Corporation 117 


Seudder Fund Distributors, Ince. (Scudder, 
Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia. . 12 LaM Se oa a 1 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York 70 onte & Son, George ..-...+.++.+.+.- 2 Stevens & Clark) 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 73 Mari ufacturing 

Continental Illinois National Bank & 108 Todd Company, Inc., The ..... 
Company of Chicago ........ sesescese OB 


Massey-Harris Company 108 
126 McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc..... 17 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, 


Cunneen Company, The .. 
Curtis 1000 Inc. ...... 


Union Pacific Railroad ...........+++-++ 4 
United Fruit Company 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. ............ 75 Metal Products Engineering, inc. 120 ast 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, The............ 130 Fins hah 

Cover II Monroe Calculating Machine Company.... 10° 
Downey Company, C. 79 Mosler Safe Company, The ........ 5 Vosters Nurseries and Greenhouses.......- 116 
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In every department—this beautiful new 
Burroughs Multiple-Total Adding-Subtractor 
makes figure handling faster, easier, and simpler. 


Two machines in one, this new Burroughs has two accumulating 
registers that give addition or direct subtraction in either or 
both. Exclusive feature is the Burroughs alternating 

register control—the machine stores successive amounts 
alternately in the two registers, automatically. Each operation 
and register used is readily identified by clear, plain 

symbols at the right of every amount. 


Other time saving features include the long, convenient motor 
bar, easy key action, and instantaneous minus totals. 


/ 


Ask your Burroughs man for complete details on 

this great new Burroughs. Available in 

10-column and 13-column models . . . wide or narrow 
carriage. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs 
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A Banxkinc REportT 


Business and Credit Outlook 
Generally Good 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


Interest rates will probably remain at approximately 
present levels, or increase slightly, assuming there 
is no appreciable change in open market operations 
or reserve requirements. 

While the majority of those participating in the 
survey indicate that inventories are in balance, one 
indicated that in his opinion inventories are higher 
but probably not too high based on present sales 
volume. 

In general, the over-all credit situation appears 
sound in this Federal Reserve District. In fact, in 
some trade areas the bankers are rather optimistic 
as to the future. Others indicate that this is the 
time for careful screening of all loans now on the 
books as well as all applications for new loans. There 
exist seme situations that are requiring constant 
vigilance and expert attention. 


San Francisco Federal Reserve 
District (12) 


—— from normal seasonal factors, business pros- 

pects are generally good for the last half of 
1953 in‘ this Federal Reserve District. In California 
it was noted that moderately low farm income in 
some areas would have an adverse effect on certain 
types of activity and perhaps reduce sales of farm 
equipment. The petroleum industry should continue 


at a high level, as this area has been importing petro- 
leum products to meet the demand. It appears, how- 
ever, that there may be a stretching out in the pro- 
duction of aircraft, and some slackening likewise 
is expected in the building and appliance industries. 
Employment and department store sales are holding 


up well. The motion picture companies have been 
operating under adverse conditions for a considerable 
period of time. While a number of them have taken 
corrective steps, it is not likely that conditions within 
the industry will show any improvement during the 
next six months. Automobile dealers, particularly 
used car dealers, are experiencing greater difficulties 
in moving their inventories. Low down-payments, 
long terms, high trade-in allowances and discounts are 
being resorted to in order to move present stocks. 

In the Arizona area, agriculture, the largest industry, 
is expected to be off approximately 20 percent this 
fall. Manufacturing has enough orders and momentum 
to keep going at record levels. Mining may taper off 
somewhat. 

In Washington, the agricultural crops prospects are 
good, although there has been some decline in market 
prices. Retail trade is currently running ahead of 
last year, with no indication of a serious decline. 

There has been some tightening of credit, and this 
is expected to continue through the last half of 1953. 
This tightening represents primarily a uniform ad- 
herence to specific terms and conditions with respect 
to instalment credit type loans and a more careful 
acreening of loan applications in relation to credit 
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worthiness. It might be considered as a definite trep 
towards more selectivity, eliminating weak lines ag 
declination of marginal requests. One banker indica 
that it might be interpreted as an upgrading 
standards and rates. The demand for bank loans y 
be moderately greater during the last half of 19 
as compared with the last half of 1952. It is f 
by some bankers that the momentum of busin 
activities will continue to create this demand—fg 
example, to finance larger inventories. 

Because of the lower price level the demand 
livestock feeder loans will represent a smaller do 
volume. This may be true in some other types 
commodity loans and more cotton may move im 
the commodity loan program. The volume of term 
loans will continue its downward trend. i 

There has been some evidence of an increase @ 
delinquencies in some retail receivables but not of 
serious proportions as yet. It was reported by om 
banker that increased requests are being receive 
for extension of commercial borrowing with li le 
or no reduction. It was reported in the Washington 
area that delinquencies on logging equipment 
trucks were somewhat greater than a year ago. 
was the consensus of the majority that while then 
might have been some slight increase in delinquencies, 
nevertheless it was not serious, and that moderately 
greater collection effort was needed. 

Interest rates have increased in this Federal Rese 
District since a year ago in keeping with the incre 
in the prime rate. Any further increase during 4 he 
balance of the year will be relatively small, but there 
will be a firmer tone to the interest structure in all 
categories of loans. 

The general inventory situation in this district 
not unbalanced in relation to sales. Sales generally 
have been good and present volume demands heavy 
inventories which could easily tend to be high 
the event of a business turndown. Some automobilé 
dealers appear to have been forced to take cars iff) 
excess of their normal needs, creating an oversupply” 
of their inventory. Used cars and farm machinery ame 
reported in a heavy inventory position in certain areé 

The credit developments in the Federal Reserve! 
District do not indicate a need for concern as t 
the soundness of the over-all credit picture. he 
attitude of lenders generally appears to be one Of 
cautious optimism. The constant pressure, it 
pointed out, for easier credit at the first sign of 
sales lag is an unsound factor. This factor is ve 
evident in the real estate market and "should 
watched. While believing that the present over- 
credit situation was sound, nevertheless one banker 
indicated that, because of the increase in consumer 
debt, together with over-production of consumer goods, 
his bank has had to adopt a policy of more rigit 
scrutiny and selectivity of individual, as well 
business, credits without sacrificing any support oF 
sound credit needs. 
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